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It is a trite saying, but one which cannot be repeated too 
often, that if the United States is to continue a free and inde- 
pendent nation and if human liberty is to be secured to the 
world, we must win the war. France cannot do it; she has 
reached the extreme limit of her capacity and henceforth 
can only hold fast; England cannot do it; within a year, if 
forced to depend upon her resources, starvation would break 
the effectiveness, if not the spirit, of her people, and her colo- 
nies would be barred by the pirates of the seas from extend- 
ing aid. Russia cannot do it; even though she should succeed 
in saving herself, her power to render affirmative assistance 
is broken. All of the Allies combined, including Italy, Japan, 
China and the minor States, negligible as determining fac- 
tors, cannot do it; so much we now know, as of the day when 
—God be praised !—America assumed her rightful place be- 
side the vindicators of civilization. Not that Germany could 
have conquered those hundred millions of freemen! Never! 
But neither, in the light of recent developments, is it con- 
ceivable that they, in turn, could have achieved a victory that 
would have assured an enduring peace. 

So America must win the war. 
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That is the one overpowering fact that we must keep con- 
stantly in mind to the exclusion of all other purposes and 
considerations, not merely because it exists, but as a guide 
for all our actions and all our thoughts. It took England 
more than a year to comprehend this basic truth and nearly 
another twelvemonth to consummate that most difficult of 
achievements by a democracy—full co-operation in spirit 
made effective and invincible by unified compactness in direc- 
tion. Here is the root of all of Britain’s frankly acknow]- 
edged initial failures, which her statesmen are no less eager 
than ourselves that America shall avoid. 

But how? Is it within reason to suppose that our loosely 
constructed governing bodies, designed primarily for service 
to a prosperous people in times of peace and wholly without 
experience in strife for half a century, can be transformed 
overnight into a solid and potent engine for war? We say it 
is impossible and, being impossible, would better not be at- 
tempted. We do not decry the action that every would-be- 
Northcliffe of the Press is calling for. We think the Presi- 
dent does well, from time to time, to urge the Congress to 
speed up. We dare say the prodding of Cabinet officers by 
Senators and Representatives serves a.useful purpose, when 
not so overdone as to seem ridiculous. But it is a grave 
question whether the advantages accruing from such animad- 
versions are not more than offset by the irritability which 
they engender in the minds of the people. 

We all who have ears to hear and courage to recognize 
facts, know that this is not an enthusiastic war and that it 
is certain to be less and less popular as, with the passing 
of time, sons by the million are taken from their homes 
and taxes by the billion are imposed upon those left behind. 
Obviously, then, whatever can be left undone or unsaid that 
might enhance natural and inevitable resentment should be 
omitted by all officials whose words go far in search of ready 
response. This war must prove in the long run to be a peo- 
ple’s war or it will prove a failure, regardless of appeals to 
reason or of the practical advantages of conscription. The 
President appreciated this pregnant truth long ago and 
waited watchfully and, in this instance, at any rate, wisely, 
until he felt confident of his ability to rally his countrymen to 
resistance of an invasion which, however real and menacing, 
was less tangible than constructive. That he is now straining 
every nerve of mind and body to make good in effect what 
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was right in conscience and correct in policy is admitted 
universally. 

Wherefore we insist that, at this early stage, Fair Play 
for the Government involves far more than the respectful 
consideration ordinarily accorded our Chief Magistrate; it 
comprises exceptional forbearance towards his subordinates, 
whatever in the past their shortcomings may have been 
deemed to be; it includes lenience of judgment upon the Con- 
gress burdened with equal responsibilities and harassed by 
like difficulties; it embraces no less distinctly unhesitating 
honor for the staffs of an army and a navy whose disinter- 
ested patriotism has always been the pride of the Nation. 

Impatience is rife at the moment because we are an impa- 
tient people, but there is no real ground for complaint. We 
have made more actual progress in fifty days than England 
made in six months and practically no blunders which cannot 
be quickly retrieved. Consider the laws enacted: (1) War 
declared after only three days of debate; (2) Selective Draft 
Bill, or Conscription, not yet adopted by either England, 
Canada or Australia, after nearly three years of war; (3) 
Bond issue of $7,000,000,000, the largest ever passed in the 
history of the world; (4) Four great appropriation measures 
including $1,000,000 for the use of the President; (5) Seizure 
of German ships; (6) Increasing seamen in the navy to 150,- 
000 and marines to 30,000; (7) Espionage Bill, without cen- 
sorship; (8) Amendment to Banking and Currency Act; (9) 
Miscellaneous measures of minor yet much importance in 
carrying on the war. Ordinarily the passage of any one or 
two of the eight bills enumerated would have required right- 
fully more time for discussion than has been taken for the 
whole number. 

Meanwhile, the President has sent a Commission to Rus- 
sia, has conferred at great length with ambassadors from 
abroad, has created and organized efficiency boards and has 
worked unceasingly to put together the many parts of the 
great machine which must win the war; the Secretary of the 
Treasury has loaned hundreds of millions to our allies and 
is paving the way through personal appeal for the floating 
of the biggest bond issue ever made; the Secretary of War 
and the General Staff have formulated to the last detail plans 
for the organization upon a modern basis of a mighty army; 
the Secretary of Agriculture has completed a programme of 
food control such as was never before dreamed of ; the Secre- 
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tary of the Navy has thrilled his own country no less than 
England and France by placing in the danger zone, as if 
dropping them from the skies, a fleet of destroyers ‘‘ ready 
for action, sir,’? on the day of their arrival; and so on and 
on. Like rapidity of action upon such a scale, except upon 
the part of France to repel invasion overnight, has never 
been known. 

As we write, the largest of revenue bills ever drawn 
is under consideration and may now have passed,—though 
we hope not, because, unlike. those who ery speed, speed, 
we hold unintelligent and ill-considered action upon a 
measure so vital to the well-being of the whole people 
comprising individual groups to be infinitely more haz- 
ardous than even unwarranted delay. Upon the fairness 
and wisdom with which the great burdens of taxation are dis- 
tributed all may depend,—for, mark you, as we have said, 
this must be a people’s war, share and share alike, and also 
just as between one another upon the democratic principle 
that those who cannot fight must pay. Here let us have ex- 
pedition but no haste, since assuredly during the next few 
years we shall find slight leisure for repentance. 

Again we say: The beginning is good. 

Not that there has been no unnecessary delay ; not at all. 
There has been and there will continue to be so long as popu- 
lar or representative government maintains. Much time was 
consumed to no purpose by the friends of Colonel Roosevelt 
who demanded for their idol the privilege of showing off a 
nondescript private army of middle-aged men, all of whom 
ought to be and, thanks to the President, will be left at home 
to render service which they are fitted to perform. Since the 
impudent proposal has now been politely but definitely de- 
clined, it need be considered no longer upon its merits. 

That it ought never to have been made is quite as obvious, 
we have no doubt, to Senators Harding and Lodge as to all 
other sane persons, who realize that the winning of the war 
should be our single aim; and yet it served a useful purpose. 
For one thing, its prompt rejection proved not only that the 
President cannot be bullied but that he is fixed in his deter- 
mination to permit no personal considerations to interfere 
with ‘‘ undramatic, practical ’’ endeavor ‘‘ of scientific def- 
initeness and precision.’’ Happily he has found a way to 
realize the hope, which we expressed last month, that a divi- 
sion of regulars might be sent under a competent profes- 
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sional commander at an early day, to evidence to our allies 
our efficiency no less that our volition; so we may consider 
the incident closed—not doubting for a moment that Mr. 
Roosevelt, patriotic to the core, will find some practicable 
method of applying his exceptional talents and remarkable 
popularity in the service of his country. 

Another cause of delay, of unconscionable and utterly 
futile delay, was the attempt of the Administration to secure 
the enactment of an unprecedentedly drastic and quite inde- 
fensible Censorship Bill. How the level-headed Attorney- 
General could have been induced to sponsor and the Presi- 
dent seemingly to approve such a measure we simply cannot 
understand. But here again, fortunately, recital of its iniqui- 
ties is rendered unnecessary by the action of the Congress, 
and here again the time consumed in debate was not wasted 
if the lesson has been driven home to all officials that Fair 
Play for the Government can be obtained only through Whole 
Truth for the People. That the arrow did not miss its mark, 
we record with no little gratification, is clearly indicated by 
the commendable frankness with which the Secretary of War 
published the disagreeable information that actual training 
of the new troops cannot begin until September. 

Obviously Mr. Baker, with a quickness of decision which 
has come to be regarded as characteristic, has reached the 
accurate conclusion that if this is to be in truth a people’s 
war, the people themselves must be considered as principals, 
must not be required to fight in the dark, must not be barred 
from passing judgment upon the acts and capabilities of 
their agents, must in a word be allowed to face facts man- 
fully as befits a nation of freemen lacking neither intelligence 
nor courage. 

And yet there is real need of a legitimate and serviceable 
censorship. Lord Northcliffe, who was freely quoted in the 
debates as having defied successfully the British regulations, 
would be, to our certain knowledge, the last to deny that; even 
Mr. Massingham, who has suffered most, would admit it, 
along with Clemenceau or any other French publicist of note. 
Undoubtedly the President possesses ample powers, under 
the provision of the Constitution which authorizes him to 
direct the war, to apprehend and punish notorious offenders. 
He has, moreover, the best of precedents for exercising such 
powers. True, President Lincoln rescinded the order of Gen- 
eral Burnside suppressing the New York World and the Chi- 
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cago 7'tmes, but not becaase he doubted the legality of the 
act; he simply, as Rhodes records, ‘‘ responded ’’—as a mat- 
ter of policy—‘‘ to the outburst of sentiment in Chicago, 
which was beginning to spread over the whole North.’’ But 
he raised no objection when General Lewis Wallace calmly 
sent ‘‘ two gentlemen of ample experience ’’ to the proprie- 
tors of the Nashville Argus, ‘‘ to take charge of the editorial 
department of your paper.’’ Nor is it recorded that he dis- 
avowed the suppression by the same doughty officer of the 
Baltimore Evening Transcript or the stoppage of the Metro- 
politan Record by General Rosecrans or the forbidding of 
the use of the mails to certain New York newspapers. The 
Constitution’s definition of treason seems upon its face to be 
narrow and sharply restricted, but the words ‘‘ giving aid 
and comfort to their enemies ’’ are surely capable of sufli- 
ciently liberal construction to disturb the peace of mind of an 
editor brought to trial for his life before a court martial. 
Obviously there is no difficulty under existing law in dis- 
posing of major offenders. It is the petty, mean and cunning 
seeker of notoriety, not important enough to be treated as a 
traitor, yet irritating and essentially disloyal, for whose pun- 
ishment a statute is required. And those most benefited by 
such a law, oddly enough, are the very great and patriotic 
public journals which have protested so vehemently against 
the passage of any protective act whatsoever. We have no 
doubt that the proprietors of the Chicago Tribune would 
accept with equanimity, as they announced somewhat trucu- 
lently they would accept, the sentence of a fine or even a few 
months in jail, but to be brought to the bar on a charge of 
treason punishable by death, owing to the lack of a statute 
prescribing lighter penalties for specific offenses, would be 
another story. Frankly, we are amazed at the obtuseness of 
those leading editors who do not perceive that a proper stat- 
ute is for them, not a menace, but a shield. : 
Perhaps they do; perhaps they went too far in egging on 
demagogues in the Congress who wished to curry their favor ; 
perhaps upon reflection they may realize as much. In any 
case, a carefully constructed and quickly enforceable censor- 
ship law should be—and still can be—enacted. The truth of 
the matter is that a modified bill would have passed but for 
untimely promulgation of ‘‘ rules and regulations ’’ by mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. When the Secretary of State, for exam- 
ple, decreed that visiting journalists should thereafter attach 
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their photographs to their cards, he probably was not aware 
that he was, after a fashion, classifying them with European 
chauffeurs. Instantly the contemplative vision pictured Dr. 
Edward P. Mitchell, Dr. Charles R. Miller or Mr. Frank S. 
Cobb stopping at the gallery of Messrs. Harris and Ewing to 
obtain ‘‘ proofs ’’ for patient pasting or mayhap Colonel 
Henry Watterson tying a tag to his top buttonhole, before 
seeking the beleaguered presence. This, however, was inci- 
dental and would hardly have been considered an insuperable 
objection. 

The chief obstacle in the way of sensible censorship 
appeared in the following communication addressed by the 
State, War and Navy Secretaries to the President: 


Premature or ill-advised announcements of policies, plans and 
specific activities, whether innocent or otherwise, would constitute a 
source of danger * * *, 

It is our opinion that the two functions—censorship and publicity 
—can be joined in honesty and with profit, and we recommend the 
creation of a committee on public information. The chairman should 
be a civilian * * *, Other members should be the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, or an 
officer or officers detailed to the work by them. 

We believe you have the undoubted authority to create this com- 
mittee on public information without waiting further legislation, 
and, because of the importance of the task and its pressing necessity, 
we trust that you will see fit to do so. 

The committee, upon appointment, can proceed to the framing of 
regulations and the creation of machinery that will safeguard all in- 
formation of value to an enemy, and at the same time open every 
department of Government to the inspection of the people as far as 
possible. 


The quick inference, of course, was that if the opinion 
thus set forth respecting the ‘‘ the two functions, censorship 
and publicity ’’ was correct, there was no need of legislation. 
KIiven more disturbing, in the words of Senator Stone, was the 
evidence adduced by the proclamation—‘* that it is the subor- 
dinates of Government who will devise the censorship rules; 
that it is the subordinates of Government, however good they 
may be—and I criticize none of them—who will prescribe the 


requisite regulations; it will be the subordinates of Govern-_ 


ment, I know not how high or low, who will say whether I 
shall write or I shall speak my sentiments or whether a news- 
paper shall write or publish its views.’’ Here in the end, 
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after ‘‘ freedom of the Press ’’ had beea duly exploited, was 
the crux of the protestations, namely, that by arrogating to 
themselves the prerogatives of censorship of information 
which might properly induce criticism the Departments most 
susceptible of censure were achieving immunity for them- 
selves. The Congress would have approved then, and would 
approve now, censorship by the President or by a disinter- 
ested person designated by and responsible only to the Presi- 
dent, but the plan proposed was regarded rightly, in our 
judgment, as fundamentally wrong and vicious. 

We hope, therefore, that the President will reconsider his 
reported determination to let the matter drop. There is no 
power, outside of the Executive, so great as that of the Press 
and a trustful and harmonious working relationship between 
the President and the people through the Press is absolutely 
essential to accomplishment of the best results and the win- 
ning of the war. But obviously the responsible intermediary 
must be a journalist, not only of first-class abilities, but of the 
highest recognized standing in his profession—one, indeed, 
who could not be expected, from mere respect for the mighty 
force which also, in a sense, he would represent, to regard 
his position as of less than Cabinet rank. 

A happy and most efficacious solution of the whole difti- 
culty, assuring complete co-ordination, would be the creation 
of a real Department of Public Information whose head 
would be a member of the official family of the President and 
responsible only to him. 

It is not too late. Why not make it so? 





THE overpowering and most pressing need of the hour is 
concentration of direction of the manifold divergent forces 
which must be exercised to their utmost if we are to win the 
war. Physically, although of toughest fiber, the President is 
not a superman. A Solomon and a Samson coalesced would 
collapse under the tremendous burden which now rests upon 
his mind and body. What he needs is a combined sieve and 
buffer. A War Council there must be, to co-ordinate, to 
perceive, to suggest, to study, to safeguard the life, the 
health, the perspective and the vision of the leader of the 
Nation. It should comprise the five best minds in the coun- 
try. Its members should be drawn from our entire aggrega- 
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tion of brains—from the Supreme Court, from the Congress, 
from the Cabinet, from the law, from finance, from business, 
from labor, from any of the professions, from any walk in 
life. They need not, it is better that they should not, be 
experts in any one phase. They should be the biggest, the 
broadest and intellectually the strongest in the land. They 
should be men of such repute as would command at once the 
full confidence of both President and people. They should 
forsake completely their present vocations. They should be 
vested with such authority as the President in his wisdom 
and from his experience should deem most helpful. They 
should be designated by and subject to instant removal at 
any time by the President. They should receive compensa- 
tion commensurate with their responsibilities. They should 
dedicate fully and unreservedly mind, soul and body to the 
single purpose of helping the President to help the People to 
Win the War. Every Power now in conflict has been driven 
to this recourse. It is only a question of time when the 
United States will be compelled to emulate the common ex- 
ample. So why not do it now and save God alone knows how 
much treasure and how many precious lives to a world which 
must and shall be made safe for democracy? 


PROHIBITION VS. PATRIOTISM 


Or the various extraneous proposals which fanatics, heed- 
less of the urgent need of expedition, have tried to engraft 
upon war measures the least defensible from every point of 
view is compulsory prohibition. What the final outcome of 
the effort will be one would hardly venture to predict, in view 
of the readiness with which a Congressional body now com- 
pletely reverses itself. For the present, common sense seems 
to have acquired ascendancy over rabid extremism in the 
Senate, but for how long nobody can tell, since the question is 
not permitted to rest upon its merits but is approached as 
one already settled, if not practically, at least ethically and 
morally, by the mere dicta of denatured Pharisees, who not 
only thank God that they are not as other men are but 
demand the right to say how those other men shall live and 
breathe and eat and drink and have their being. 
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Such minds, we are bound to say after having read the 
recent debates in Congress, contain no room for argument, 
reason or decent consideration for the personal and prop- 
erty rights of American citizens and mighty little for the 
welfare of their country as contrasted with the upholding of 
their fad. Is not revenue amounting to hundreds of millions 
of dollars to be considered at a time when the whole people 
are to be taxed to the limit of their resources? Oh, yes, but 
what is a mere half billion (only five dollars a head) when 
only billions are being thought of? Is the proposal Constitu- 
tional? Probably not; but before the point could be deter- 
mined the factories would be destroyed. Is it not plain, un- 
adulterated confiscation of properties whose protection has 
been guaranteed by, and whose profits have been shared by, 
the National Government? Undoubtedly; but the properties 
ought never to have been created and, anyhow, their owners 
are rich. And their hundreds of thousands of employes? 
Let them find other employment. Where? What kind? 
Anywhere. Any kind. Is this period of war the proper time 
to solve a social problem which has more phases than any 
other and which has confronted mankind since the days of 
Noah? Yes, this is the time, and this is our opportunity to 
impose our will, by fair means or foul, upon the whole peo- 
ple, by taking advantage of the Nation’s peril. Stripped 
of all pretense, this is the plain answer of the incorrigible 
bigots, the hired lobbyists and the pusillanimous Congress- 
men who place Prohibition above Patriotism. 

We would not think for a moment of placing Senator 
Cummins in either of the classes enumerated. Although as 
strong a temperance man as he is a Republican, his long and 
creditable record has established beyond question his pos- 
session of a breadth of mind, an independence of spirit and a 
fearless patriotism hardly excelled. Nevertheless, to our 
amazement, it was upon his motion that the Senate originally 
decreed that ‘‘ it shall be unlawful to use or employ, directly 
or indirectly, any cereal, grain, sugar, or sirup in the pro- 
duction of intoxicating liquor in any form or of any kind,’’ 
except, of course, for medicinal, sacramental, mechanical and 
industrial purposes. 

Upon final consideration, however, as we have noted, com- 
mon sense regained ascendancy and the amendment was 
struck out by a vote of 47 to 37, chiefly in response to Sen- 
ator Borah’s positive assertion that it was unconstitutional, 
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to Senator Underwood’s demonstration that it would impair 
temperance by driving drinkers of beer to the use of whiskey, 
now in bond in great quantities, and to the sound and prac- 
tical argument of Senator Husting, who said in part: 


Now, that we are engaged in war, is it wise by an unjust act and 
an inconsiderate, if not wanton, act to divide the people of the United 
States upon a question that has no business here? We are engaged 
in a war that requires a strong feeling of unity throughout on the 
part of all. Vexatious domestic questions ought to be relegated to 
the rear and only legislation calculated to promote our success in 
arms should be passed now. None else should be considered even. 
We want to draw together our people, not drive them apart; and 
every Senator here knows that there is scarcely anything that has 
so aroused bitterness and dissension among our people as the pro- 
hibition question. 

What are we accomplishing by this provision? We are destroy- 
ing our breweries; we are causing a money damage of over a billion 
dollars; we are discharging nearly a million men and putting them 
into the world at a time when living is so high that it is hard to make 
ends meet; we are taking the barley market away from the farmers 
of the West; we are turning away about $550,000,000 of internal 
revenue; we are making paupers of thousands of large income-tax 
payers, all for what? Why, so that our farmers will be compelled 
to ship their barley to Canada for our allies; to England for our 
allies; so that they may buy American barley at their own figures 
and brew beer from our barley for their own troops, or to sell the 
beer back to this country at any price they may see fit to fix. Not- 
withstanding that our farmers have already planted their barley, 
without notice of any proposed change, you are going to cut off their 
home market and tell them they must either feed it to the hogs or 
sell it to our allies for beer and at whatever price they choose to pay. 
Where do we gain and where does prohibition gain us anything by 
that? We are simply doing something that is absolutely indefensible 
from the standpoint of those who advocate this proposal as a food 
conservation measure. 

The men who have invested millions of dollars, the men who are 
working at this trade—and whether you like it or whether you do 
not cuts no figure—have rights that even you have got to respect. 
They are not outlaws; they are men who have been recognized as 
engaging in legitimate business; and in the name of fair play and 
common sense, I say that we have no right ruthlessly and pitilessly 
to take their property from them and drive nearly a million people 
out into the streets without a chance to make a livelihood. I want 
to say further that this is a bad time to divide the people by enacting 
legislation along this line. The question of national prohibition is 
too big and vital a question to be fastened as a tail to another legisla- 
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tive kite. It should be considered on its own merits, and if the time 
shall come when or if it shall be necessary to take away rights like 
the one in question, let there at least be consideration shown to the 
victims of the act and a positive showing and conviction that the 
sacrifice is imperative. 


The final outcome was the adoption, as a legitimate part 
of a War Measure, of a provision empowering the President 
to make such rules as he might deem advisable governing pro- 
hibition in military camps and declaring further that “‘ no 
person, corporation, partnership, or association shall sell, 
supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating or 
spirituous liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, 
fort, post, officers’ or enlisted men’s club, which is being used 
at the time for military purposes under this act,’’ and that 
‘¢ it shall be unlawful to sell any intoxicating liquor, includ- 
ing beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the military 
forces while in uniform, except as herein provided.’’ Of the 
desirability and propriety of this decree there can be no 
question and, to the best of our information, none has been 
attempted. 

Probably before these words appear in print the effort 
of the Prohibitionists to enact their hobby, as a War Measure, 
in the guise of conserving foodstuffs, will have been resumed 
in the House of Representatives. We do not believe it will 
be successful for these reasons: (1) That the effect in prac- 
tice would be the substitution of distilled spirits for beer and 
light wines in the face of the fact that every other country 
and every sane person recognizes that temperance is en- 
hanced by a reversal of the process; (2) That neither wheat 
nor oats nor rye is used in the manufacture of beer or light 
wines; (3) That barley is worthless as a food product for 
human beings and has little value for animals; (4) That the 
barley already planted cannot be supplanted by other grains; 
(5) That confiscation of property has no warrant in law, in 
policy or in morals; (6) That such legislation has no stand- 
ing in reason at this time except in so far and only so far as 
it may help to win the war. 

Upon the last and most vital point, the World says suc- 
cinctly and truly: 

The temperance advoeate is concerned only with prohibiting the 
use of alcohol in all forms. The food experts measure all articles 
of diet first according to the amount of nourishment they afford. 
But the Government faces an entirely different problem. It must 
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take into account the settled habits of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women employed in essential industries. It is dealing with 
human nature, and it hesitates except in extreme emergency to lay 
down arbitrary rules as to food and drink for large classes of people 
whose good will contributes to their efficiency as producers of war 
supplies. 

Whether the best results are to be obtained from malt in beer or 
malt in bread is purely a question of policy. There is danger of 
scientific organization being carried so far as to cause discontent 
among workers and reduce their energy. Any employer accustomed 
to handling large numbers of operatives must realize the difficulties 
the British Government faces in the problem of adjusting grain im- 
ports, fixing the exact consumption of beer and at the same time not 
interfering unwisely with the normal diet of the working classes. 


To what extent alcohol is required in the manufacture of 
munitions and like necessities we do not know and the Con- 
gress does not know. The Department of Agriculture, hav- 
ing the advantage of Mr. Hoover’s information, should know 
or be able to find out. Upon that Department, therefore, 
responsible as it must be for the conservation of all food- 
stuffs, should be conferred absolute power over the produc- 
tion and distribution of all grain products, with full confi- 
dence that it will apply every ounce of its intelligence and 
energy to the wmning of the war to the exclusion of all other 
considerations. 


MR. ROOT AS ENVOY TO RUSSIA 


‘¢ Tue only objection I have to Mr. Root,’’ remarked the 
President once upon a time, ‘‘ is that he is a Republican.’’ 
From his own viewpoint as a Democrat and from that of a 
majority of his fellow countrymen, as the election proved, 
the objection was valid. The country has never produced 
a stronger partisan than Mr. Root and has never heard a 
more telling arraignment of an opposing party than Mr. Root 
made as Chairman of the Republican State Convention, 
when he declared the ‘‘ two distinct causes ’’ of ‘‘ the de- 
fects of the present Administration ’’ to be ‘‘ first, the tem- 
perament and training of the President, ’’ and, ‘‘ second, the 
incapacity of the Democratic Party as it is represented in 
. Washington, both in the legislative and in the executive de- 
partments, either to originate wise policies or to follow them 
when proposed by others or to administer them effectively 
if they are established.’’ This seemed to be sufficiently 
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sweeping, but if a clincher were needed it was supplied in 
the further dry assertion that ‘‘ President Wilson cannot 
change his nature and the Democratic Party will not change 
the character of its representatives.’’ 

Whether, in the light of recent happenings, Mr. Root . 
would now uphold his own dogmatism is a question of inter- 
est rather than of importance. But, of the President’s atti- 
tude there remained not a shadow of doubt when he named 
Mr. Root for the most difficult and most important position, 
except his own, in the world today. He thereby testified his 
belief that mere partisanship, however incorrigible, had 
neither engulfed the patriotism nor impaired the abilities of 
our most famous and most experienced statesman. And the 
honor which the President paid Mr. Root reflected lumin- 
ously upon himself, evidencing clearly his readiness to ig- 
nore past political differences even of a personal nature in 
his determination to utilize the most effective forces at hand 
in facing an international crisis as the head of a united 
nation. With this quick understanding and, frankly, with 
no slight sense of relief, the public accepted and commended 
the appointment as distinctly the best that could have been 
made. 

. It is doubly a pity, therefore, though perhaps inevitable, 
that two quite powerful elements of our citizenry should 
now strive, as they are striving with might and main, to in- 
crease the difficulties of both the President and Mr. Root in 
their highly laudable and absolutely essential endeavors to 
win the confidence and hold fast to the cause of freedom the 
fealty of the Russian people. The first and most dangerous 
of these two forces is the pro-German section of the Socialist 
Party headed by Mr. Morris Hillquit and Mr. Victor Ber- 
ger, who shrewdly but disingenuously object to Mr. Root 
upon the ground that he is ‘‘ a conservative and a reaction- 
ary ’’ and is ‘‘ certainly known for anything but his support 
of democracy.’’ If this were true and if Mr. Root had beat” 
delegated to instruct the Russian people in governmental 
policies, there might be here a basis of criticism. In point 
of fact, there is no stronger upholder of local self-govern- 
ment and of both the right and duty of States to manage their 
own affairs than Mr. Root; and yet the conduct of his parfy, 
we admit, has been such that his appointment by a Demo- 
cratic President as a teacher in democracy would be hardly 
less paradoxical than would have been a like designation of 
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Alexander Hamilton by Thomas Jefferson. But the pri- 
mary assumption is false. Mr. Root has no such mission. 
He goes to Russia as the representative of the President for 
the sole purposes of extending a welcome from the oldest 
to the newest republic, to proffer aid in maintaining her 
position and to confer as an ally respecting the ways in 
which her hands can be strengthened against the common 
enemy. His position is precisely analogous to that of Mr. 
Balfour and he has no more authority to suggest a form of 
government to the Russian patriots than the British repre- 
sentative has, for example, to propose a change to a constitu- 
tional monarchy in this country. Needless to say, the one 
would as quickly think of overstepping his prerogatives as 
the other. The mere fact, indeed, that the presence here, 
upon the same errand, of Mr. Balfour, aristocrat of aristo- 
crats, conservative of conservatives, and tory of tories, has 
evoked not a word of comment, suffices to show the absurdity 
of the objection to Mr. Root. 

The real cause lies deeper—if not in the actuai pro-Ger- 
man and therefore disloyal attitude of Messrs. Hillquit and 
Berger, at least in their avowed antagonism to their pro- 
fessed country’s warfare. Upon this point the proof is in- 
contestable. 

At the Socialist party convention, held at St. Louis on 
April 12, 1917, Messrs. Hillquit and Berger both signed the 
‘‘ Majority Report on War and Militarism,’’ containing the 
following declarations: 


The Socialist party of the United States . . . proclaims its un- 
alterable opposition to the war just declared by the Government of 


the United States. . . . We call upon the workers of all countries 
to refuse to support their Governments in their wars. . . . The war 
. of the United States against Germany cannot be justified. . . . It is 


cant and hypocrisy to say that the war is not directed against the 
German people, but against the Imperial Government of Germany. 
. . » We brand the declaration of war by our Government as a crime 
against the people of the United States and against the nations of 
the world. In all modern history there has been no war more 
unjustifiable than the war in which we are about to engage. . . . We 
recommend to the workers and pledge ourselves to the following 
course of action: 

Continuous, active, and public opposition to the war. ... Un- 
yielding opposition to all legislation for military or industrial con- 
scription. Should such conscription be forced upon the people, we 
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pledge ourselves to... the support of all mass movements in 
opposition to conscription. .. . 

We recommend that the convention instruct our elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress, in State Legislatures, and in local bodies to 
vote against all proposed appropriations or loans for military, naval, 
and other war purposes. .. . We recommend that the convention 
instruct the National Executive Committee to initiate an organized 
movement . .. for concerted action along the lines of our 
programme. 


This may not be ‘‘ levying war against the United 
States,’’ but if it is not ‘‘ adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort,’’ then words convey no meaning. The 
World speaks truly when it pronounces such men ‘‘ false 
to their country and false to the cause of human freedom ”’ 
and adds that ‘‘ whatever their professed motives, they are 
partners of German autocracy in the infamous business of 
strangling democracy,’’ but it errs when it laments that 
‘¢ for the crime there is no atonement.’’ We say there is. 
The utterance which we have quoted, made after war was 
declared, is treasonable, and the punishment for treason is 
death. It is worse than idle, it is vitally wrong, merely to 
try to prevent these men from getting their damnable propa- 
ganda into Russia. If the Department of Justice had at- 
tended to its real duties instead of wasting time in drawing 
bills to muzzle the Press, Mr. Morris Hillquit and Mr. Victor 
Berger would be in jail at this moment awaiting trial for 
their lives. When word shall come, as it almost surely will 
come, of the dying in the trenches of thousands of American 
soldiers while fighting for their country, it will be too late to 
consider the consequences of the perfidious work enjoined 
by these scoundrels upon their gullible disciples. The time 
to put the fear of God into the hearts of all traitors is when 
the first sinister head appears,—and that time is now. 

The second influential factor within our borders whose 
attitude has tended to handicap the work of the Mission is 
the segment of American Jews whose spokesman is Mr. Sam- 
uel Untermyer. We would not think, of course, of classing 
this group of citizens with the traitorous Hillquit-Berger 
crowd, but it is impossible to regard some of their utterances 
with favor or without impatience. Mr. Untermyer, for exam- 
ple, may have sufficient warrant for heralding Mr. Root to 
the Jews of Russia as one ‘‘ utterly out of sympathy with 
our race ’’ and as ‘‘ narrow and provincial in his conception 
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of the Jew,’’ but if so the fact is not generally recognized; nor 
should it have been emphasized in public speeches after the 
selection had been made. Everybody knew that Mr. Root’s 
name was under consideration for a full week before he was 
appointed and nobody was in a better position than Mr. 
Untermyer himself, an intimate political and personal friend 
of the Administration, to apprise the President of his objec- 
tionable attributes. We can readily understand how Mr. 
Untermyer might have felt impelled to such a course while 
effective protest was still within range, but why he should 
have withheld his information or what he conceived could be 
gained by exploiting it after the event passes comprehension, 

Subsequently, it is true, in a letter to the World, Mr. Un- 
termyer denied that he had suggested in his speech that Mr. 
Root be supplanted; on the contrary, he had ‘‘ urged that he 
be retained,’’—a circumstance no less surprising for its lack 
of logic than for its omission from the published reports. 
That, however, is by the way. What Mr. Untermyer really 
asked, upon second thought anyway, was that the President 
also appoint as one of the envoys ‘‘ some person to champion 
our cause in whose broad citizenship and sympathetic inter- 
est we can confide,’’—meaning, of course, a Jew. This im- 
pressed us at the time as being, if not exactly, ‘‘ a reasonable 
request,’’ at least a pardonable suggestion, but whether it 
would have been helpful or the contrary was a question which 
only the President with his fuller sources of information 
from Russia, could answer intelligently. We have no doubt 
that he would have liked, conformably to his manifested pre- 
dilections in favor of fair play for the Jews, to appoint such a 
representative of the race as Mr. Schiff, Mr. Marshall or 
Mr. Untermyer, but the matter was one of policy, not of 
right. If he had felt an obligation to be influenced by perse- 
‘ eutions on religious grounds, he also should have named 
surely a Mennonite, a Mohammedan and a Roman Catholic 
and probably a Congregationalist and a Presbyterian; in- 
stead, he selected an excellent body of plain, undiluted Amer- 
icans, some of whom may not go to church twice a year. 

If anybody in this variegated land is freer from religious 
prejudice than this Review, we should like his name and ad- 
dress; consequently it rejoices us to hear, as we do hear con- 
stantly, from our friends the Jews expression of an ardent 
wish to be regarded as straightaway Americans and nothing 
else, like a Campbellite or a Methodist or anyhow an Bpisco- 
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palian. But we notice that when something happens, espe- 
cially in public affairs, which reveals possibilities of winning 
special consideration through being instead of not being 
Jews, they are as quick at getting things both coming and 
going as golf-playing Pagans. 

But all this has nothing to do with what we had in mind. 
What we started to do was to administer a gentle but de- 
served rebuke to Mr. Samuel Untermyer; but it seems, after 
all, to be hardly worth while. 


THE NEW WORK OF THE RED CROSS 


In a million orchards between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
the fruit is ripening or has been garnered under the warm 
Spring sun. In a million valleys and fields and farm-lands, 
in countless homes and communities, there is abundance and 
well-being about us and among us. A half century of mount- 
ing national prosperity and almost unclouded national hap- 
piness have made it difficult for our people to visualize the 
stupendous and crushing calamity that has come upon the 
tortured lands of northern Europe. In the glow and warmth 
of our own immeasurable well-being, it is as hard for us to 
make real to our imaginations the infinite wretchedness of 
afflicted and ravished France, as it is hard for a man who 
has been looking at the visible world of trees and grass and 
skies and human faces all his life to realize the tragedy of 
the blind. Here in our own dear States there is productive 
work for all, opportunity for the energies and talents of a 
countless multitude of vigorous men and women: land to be 
tilled, grain to be sowed, fruit to be garnered, homes to be 
made, homes to be kept. Alone among the great nations of 
the earth, our wealth, our abundance, our opportunities and 
privileges, are unimpaired. 

The Spring sun is warm and life-giving in northern 
France, as in Connecticut and Georgia and Ohio and Cali- 
fornia; but it cannot give life to dead and blasted things— 
to a countryside torn and racked and ravished by barbarian 
violence and hate. It is Spring in northern France; but 
there are none there to whom its coming matters greatly. 
There are no men plowing the scarred and wounded soil, 
torn and befouled as only a calculatd fiendishness could will 
and accomplish; for there are no plows and no horses. In 
the vineyards there are no workers, for the vineyards are 
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destroyed. There is no grain rippling in the wind: for the 
fields have been made bare by incredible mutilations; and 
there is no seed for the peasants to sow. If you were there 
now you would see that the Spring sun falls upon the black- 
ened and chaotic ruins of a desolated countryside, ravished 
by the malignity of an inconceivable hate—upon charred 
timbers and fallen stones and bricks that were once a home; 
upon devastated farms, deflowered gardens, orchards that 
now are deserts; upon a fair land made prematurely and 
hideously old: a nightmare of unbelievable horror and deso- 
lation that mocks the Spring sun and the Spring winds. 

Through this nightmare wilderness move, heavily and 
sadly, the stricken people of this ruined countryside, re- 
leased at last from their long bondage to the retreating in- 
vaders. They do not live—they scarcely exist: for they have 
neither roofs to shelter them, nor land nor vineyards to sus- 
tain them, nor tools with which to work, nor seed to plant, 
nor knives nor forks nor plates with which to eat the neces- 
sarily scanty food with which their ill-supplied rescuers 
can furnish them. Their plight is extreme and piteous; their 
destitution and misery beyond the power of words to por- 
tray. 

It has always been true of the sympathy of the American 
people that the measure of its response to need was the 
measure of the need which called to it. That need is present 
and actual; and its greatness is indisputable. There will 
be other needs for the sympathy of our people to respond 
to—other needs among our allies abroad, needs at home 
among our own people and among our own familiar 
scenes—for it is a vast and grave and unpredictable under- 
taking upon which we have highly adventured. But the 
need of the residents of those French lands that have 
just been yielded up, torn and wounded and bleeding, by the 
retreating German army, is urgent, imperative, and irre- 
sistible. — 

To this need the newly organized Red Cross War 
Council created by President Wilson, with Henry P.-Davi- 
son as its Chairman, will devote its immediate attention. 
But to make its help in this quarter and at this time 
effective, it requires the instant and unselfish and hearty 
co-operation of every American. It must have funds and 
material, men and women, enthusiasm kindled and sustained, 
augmented and unflagging. The work of the Red Cross War 
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Council will cover in the near future other fields, innumera- 
a - ble and widely separated, at home and abroad; but in this 
q immediate emergency there is a superb opportunity for 
' American patriotism and generosity and greatness of heart 
| i ' and imagination to count at once for the winning of the war. 
i 
i 










We have entered the war for a cause of superlative nobil- 
ity and unselfishness, as our President has convinced the 







} world; but for the present we cannot exert our strength by 
i force of arms—that must still wait for the slow gathering of 
i our military energies. But it is Mr. Davison’s hope and 
i belief—not as yet formally expressed, but embodied in the 
reflections here recorded—that we can exert to the full, and 
at once, the strength of our individual and united generosity 
for the relief and succor of wounded France: for the 
victims of those who are now the enemies of all who cherish 
righteousness and the ways of peace and liberty and wei 
This is a broad path toward Victory. 
It has ever been, and must be, the high privilege and func- 
f tion of the Red Cross to perform works of alleviation, to 
; comfort and-ameliorate and assuage. But here is an oppor- 
i tunity to enlarge that function: to make its agencies count 
i constructively, creatively; to re-build and reconstitute. 
Above all, here is an opportunity for Americans to antici- 
pate the ultimate great triumph: to achieve an immediate, 
i unique victory, a victory that we alone, at the moment, can 
> command—a victory of beneficence over might, of righteous 
t and merciful strength over oppressive wrong: a chance, 
magnificent and unprecedented, ‘‘ to hold a hand uplifted 
over Hate ’’; and the man named by the President for the 
leadership is incomparably the best equipped in the whole 
country for the performance of his great task. 




























GERMANY AND THE HOHENZOLLERNS 


‘¢ Tur Hohenzollerns must go.’’ That was the effect and 
the intent of the President’s pronouncement. But will they 
go? Would the spirit and the state of mind of the German 
people be materially changed if they did go? Is it a dynasty, 
the mere accident of a reigning house, that we are fighting, 
or is it the settled policies and temper of a nation? And 
supposing that the President is right and that there does 
exist a latent antagonism of ideals and purposes between 
the German Government and its subjects, and that if the 
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former were destroyed and the latter liberated Germany 
would again become a tolerable neighbor and could be re-ad- 
mitted to the comity of civilization—supposing all this, what 
are the chances of the experiment being tried? How near 
or how remote is the prospect that the German people will 
themselves effect the sort of enfranchisement the Presi- 
dent was contemplating? 

A few weeks ago the British took prisoner a man of the 
Third Reserve Ersatz Regiment. On him they found a 
letter which he had written to his wife but had not had 
time to mail. It was like scores and hundreds of the letters 
that for some months past have been coming into British 
hands—letters of wailing misery, letters of bitter despair, 
letters of deep, of almost murderous anger against the 
German officers. But in this letter the writer went beyond 
the stock complaints of the horrors of the blood-bath of 
the Somme, the familiar expressions of amazement at the 
power and skill of the British artillery and aeroplanes, and 
the usual rancorous diatribes against the brutality of the 
officers toward their men. He had his say on all these 
matters but he fetched also a wider compass. He tried to 
look beyond his immediate surroundings and grievances for 
the ultimate responsible cause, and he found it in the Ger- 
man Government. ‘‘ The German Government,’’ he said, 
‘‘is always writing about other States and the German 
Government is far worse. The German Government de- 
ceives the people in a very shameful way; one sees it now 
very clearly in this wholesale murder. One can hardly 
help being ashamed of being a German. We must turn our 
rifles round and destroy the whole Government. If I should 
happen not to return, then think how I have written to you 
about it all, that the gang has caused us to be killed for fun 
-and for sport. . . . It is quite clear that Germany is 
losing and is getting into a terrible state. . . . In this 
wholesale murder we get to know completely how much we 
are under the knout.”’ 

It is a question of intense interest, it is a question, too, 
of enormous political moment, how far the views expressed 
in this letter are individual to the writer, and how far they 
represent the sentiments of the German masses. Is the 
leaven beginning to work? Is a breach opening in that wall 
of officially manufactured opinion which, on all matters of 
polities and policy, has for so long imprisoned the popular 
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intelligence? Are there Germans—we know there are some, 
but are they many or are they few—who are beginning 
to see and to say that the Hohenzollerns must go and the 
whole form and spirit of the German State must be changed 
before there can be freedom and peace either for Germany 
or for Europe? Is there a movement, latent or otherwise, 
inarticulate, unorganized, half-formulated or otherwise, 
towards the democratization of the German Empire? And 
if there is—and unquestionably something of the sort ex- 
ists—what is its strength? How has it been affected by the 
specific declaration of the Allies that they do not intend to 
negotiate any peace with the present heads of the German 
State? How, above all, has it been affected, and how is it 
likely to be affected, by that greatest and best of all political 
events since the French Revolution—the upheaval in Russia, 
the collapse of the autocracy of the Czars, the enfranchise- 
ment and regeneration of the mighty Empire of the Kast? 
For the repercussion upon Germany of that prodigious 
development is bound to be sharp, even if it is not imme- 
diate. It means that the days of Prussianism in Russia are 
numbered. It means the destruction of those baleful influ- 
ences that since the days of Peter the Great have corrupted 
the Slav spirit and interposed an estranging barrier be- 
tween the Czars and their people. The true genius of 
Russia is kindly, tolerant, and democratic. It is everything, 
indeed, that the Prussian spirit is not. There is no land 
where social equality is so deep and true an instinct as in 
Russia. There is no land where the religion of humanity 
is so incarnate in the soul of the people. There is no land 
where the national temperament has behind it a greater 
spiritual power. That kind of brutal, soulless, regimented 
aggressiveness that has been drilled into the German char- 
acter is something utterly alien to the Russian nature and 
the Russian psychology. In almost everything that deter- 
mines the attitude of a people towards the fundamental 
things of life the Russians and the Germans are direct 
antitheses. Yet Prussianism for some hundreds of years, 
through its hold on the Russian Court, and the Army and 
the bureaucracy, has corked up and thwarted the expres- 
sion and growth of all that is most genuinely Russian. More 
than that, in this war it has betrayed and exploited the 
country with a shamelessness and success that reduces to 
nothingness all the achievements of German intrigues in 
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other lands. How it has made traitors of Russian Generals, 
how it has bribed Russian officials and ministers to sell their 
country, how its agents have blown up Russian munition 
works, organized strikes, starved the Russian Armies of 
food and munitions and so mangled the internal communi- 
cations that, even with a vast surplus of unexported wheat 
on hand, there are districts not far removed from famine— 
all this, when it is fully told, will make up a tale that will 
stupefy even a world that is at last beginning to know 
Germany as she really is. 

A few months ago Germany had warrant for hoping that 
she could conclude an early and separate peace with Russia. 
She had sown the land with Benedict Arnolds. Some of 
the highest and most powerful officials were in her pay. 
The activities of her spies and tools, and the fears of a 
Prussianized bureaucracy, anxious only to retain its privi- 
leges, had defeated all the efforts of the Russian people to 
get the control of things into their own hands. And the 
Russian forces at the front were crippled by systematic 
treachery in the rear. It was a razor-edged situation. But 
through all its successive phases one could see, first, that 
the heart of the Russian people beat true; secondly, that 
they never faltered in their consciousness that this was 
their war—a war for the liberation of Russia—and thirdly, 
that once convinced that their most formidable enemies 
were those of their own household, they would make short 
work of the anti-Russian forces in Petrograd and elsewhere. 
That has now happened and though Russia is destined to 
go through some dark and troublous days, its results can 
never be undone. Henceforward Germany’s hopes of a sep- 
arate peace with Russia have to be added to the hundred 
other miscalculations with which she began this war. Hence- 
forward the link that bound the Hohenzollerns and the 
Romanoffs through their common interest in maintaining 
the autocratic principle is snapped. Henceforward the Rus- 
sian people are in the saddle, fortified by the special and 
intensified sympathy of all the Allied nations. Hence- 
forward, too, all the forces that within the German Empire 
have dreamed of a similar upheaval must gather fresh 
strength and encouragement. The war that began as a 
struggle of German Kultur against ‘‘ Slav barbarism ”’ finds 
Russia emancipated while Germany is still chained to the 
chariot wheels of a despotic caste. 
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‘There is nothing, except measles, so infectious as democ- 
racy. The turmoil of a few years ago that saw the birth 
of the Russian Duma communicated itself to Austria and 
transformed its whole electoral system. We need not look 
for so speedy a reaction from this second and greater revo- 
lution. Germany in the shining armor of war will offer a 
stiffer resistance to the forces of liberalism than could her 
racially distracted Ally in the softer days of peace. But 
even in Germany the seed of political freedom, blown by 
the bushel over the Polish marshes, will not and cannot 
fall on wholly barren ground. For years before the war 
the German people had been beating against the bars. They 
were asking for a share in the government commensurate 
with their numbers and their intelligence. They had begun 
to realize that the ballot, as an end in itself, is insufficient; 
that, divorced from direct responsibility, it is little more 
than a national plaything, and that it affords no adequate 
security against the subjection of the State to the interests 
of a single class or against the capricious and hazardous 
policies of a semi-absolutism. They were working round 
to the conclusion that no Emperor, however patriotic, and 
no Chancellor, however dexterous, could be quite so safe a 
guardian of the national interests as the nation itself. 
Almost every year saw a slightly more definite movement 
in the direction of giving the people an increasingly effective 
control over domestic and Imperial policy; and the move- 
ment was marked by the growth of the Social Democratic 
vote, by the increasing difficulty with which the Agrarians 
maintained their hold over the fiscal policy of a mainly 
industrial country, and by the sharpness with which any 
too open display of the Emperor’s ego or of military or 
bureaucratic arbitrariness was criticized and resented. 

But the reformers and the malcontents had a long way 
to go before they could hope to effect anything substantial. 
One remembers the storm that burst over the Kaiser’s 
head after the famous Daily Telegraph interview of 1908; 
how the law of lése-majesté was simply disregarded while 
writers and cartoonists united in upbraiding their Emperor; 
how the Reichstag demanded the ending of the personal 
régime and guarantees and assurances that there should be 
no more duality in the control of German affairs; how the 
Kaiser did actually for eighteen months or so restrict him- 
self to amiable commonplaces and generalizations; and how 
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then he resumed his natural self, came out with a slashing 
Divine Right speech, poured his Imperial scorn on ‘‘ Par- 
liaments, meetings of the people and popular decisions,’’ 
and was rapturously welcomed back in his old familiar 
réle by a nation and a legislature that swallowed at a gulp 
all the proud words and defiant harangues of two years 
earlier. That was a very illuminating incident. And it 
was not less illuminating to note that even at the height of 
the storm the Reichstag shirked the real issue. It never had 
courage. enough to attempt to abridge the Kaiser’s powers 
by amending the Constitution or to abolish Article II and 
replace it by a clause vesting the control of foreign affairs 
in a Reichstag committee or in a Minister directly respon- 
sible to the legislature. It was never, even when it .was 
most furious against the Emperor, within measurable dis- 
tance of uniting on any demand for an organic change in 
the German system. Before the war it was extremely doubt- 
ful whether Germany as a whole really desired to limit the 
prerogatives of the Crown or to make the Reichstag respon- 
sible as well as representative. Our belief is that though 
they chafed at times under their political system and were 
conscious of its absurdities and wondered how much longer 
it could possibly last, any concrete proposal to modify it in 
any detail would have encountered immense and, in my 
judgment, decisive opposition. 

The truth is the Germans are the least democratic people 
on the face of the earth. They have no political instinct; 
they care not a rap for political freedom; they take about 
as much interest in the Reichstag as a New Yorker in the 
State Assembly at Albany and they think about as highly 
of it. They have always followed and never led. Their 
progress has been fashioned for them and imposed upon 
them from above. They have tested its results and before 
the war they found them good. It is not merely that they 
lack the capacity—they lack even the desire—to take the 
-reins into their own hands. Discipline and autocratic leader- 
ship have rescued them from impotence and chaos; they are 
convinced that nothing else can preserve them in security. 
If the German, then, submits to authority where an Amer- 
ican or an Englishman would start a riot it is because, in the 
first place, authority has justified itself, and, in the second, 
because his reason approves of it. The need for a united 
front takes precedence of everything, and to insure it the 
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German willingly, consciously, intelligently, as a matter of 
commonsense and prudence, sacrifices a large measure of 
personal and political freedom. He is deprived of nothing 
that he values; the chains do not gall him; habit and history 
and a malleable disposition and his own assenting judg- 
ment of the necessities of the situation make him not merely 
tolerant of autocracy but a firm upholder of its methods and 
implications. A community regimented from top to bot- 
tom, a Parliamentary system that serves merely as a screen 
for autocratic rule, a Press that dare not call its soul its - 
own, the churches and schools and universities turned into 
State gramophones, popular opinion utterly inoperative in 
national affairs, and the remotest details of daily existence 
regulated by official prescriptions—these are the features 
of a system that thoroughly commends itself to the mind of 
the ordinary German. He likes it. He is used to it. He 
has prospered and grown great under it, and had it not been 
for the war he would have been very chary about changing 
it. When Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, in the first speech 
he delivered as Chancellor, declared his utter disbelief in 
the possibility of the party form of Government in Germany 
he carried with him the assent of the vast majority of the 
German people. When Prince Bilow affirmed that it was 
‘‘ contrary to the wishes of the German people ’’ that the 
Kaiser should be a mere Constitutional ruler, he spoke the 
truth. The Germans, before the war, did not care for polit- 
ical liberty and did not believe in it. The upper classes 
strongly supported and still support the present system; 
the masses were not, nor perhaps are they now, keen poli- 
ticians; the lines of division in Germany have always been 
social and not political; and the average German readily 
puts up with a great deal of political subjection so long as 
he retains the only sort of freedom he really values—the 
freedom to live as he likes, to dress as he likes, to think as 
he likes on all non-political subjects, and to defy the do- 
minion of the tyrant that rides roughshod over all British 
and most American life—the next-door neighbor and all the 
conventions and respectabilities that are welded into that 
fearsome instrument of oppression, the ‘‘ opinion of the 
neighborhood.’’ 

It is clear, therefore, that revolution in Germany has 
some considerable obstacles ahead of it. No doubt the war 
has quickened the liberal movement. No doubt there is now 
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a pretty general consensus that reforms of some sort there 
must be, that the Prussian electoral system, for instance, 
is doomed, that the Reichstag should become to a certain ex- 
tent a governing and not merely a debating body, and that 
the Chancellor should be, at any rate partly, answerable 
to the representatives of the people and not, as at present, 
solely to the Kaiser. No doubt, also, that jealousy and dis- 
like of Prussia which is never far below the surface of 
German life has been stimulated a good deal during the past 
thirty months. But there is no sign, but on the contrary 
very much the reverse, of any serious revolt against either 
the monarch or the monarchy. Nor will the Russian revo- 
lution by itself suffice to engender any such revolt. It might 
come as the result of total defeat in the field accompanied 
by acute privation at home. Otherwise it is hardly, so far 
as we can see, to be looked for; still less is it to be counted 
on. To the overwhelming majority of Germans a political 
existence that does not center on monarchy is still flatly 
inconceivable. The reforms at which the Chancellor was 
hinting a little while ago went no further than converting 
the German system into a constitutional monarchy. _ That 
probably .is as far as any considerable group of Germans at 
present thinks of going; and the reforms necessary to effect 
that change are so comparatively few and ‘simple that a 
beginning may be made with them even before the war is 
over. The Kaiser, in other words, may think it prudent to 
minimize the risk of losing everything hereafter by sur- 
rendering something at once. If he does so, and appears, 
as the Czar conspicuously failed to appear, in the light of 
the leader of his people, the throne and the dynasty may be 
safe. Left to themselves the German people will do nothing 
to uplift either. But if they are maddened by suffering, 
if they see their armies broken and their soil invaded, then, 
indeed, there may be no holding them, and the Kaiser’s crown 
and those of his brother sovereigns in the Empire may all 
be forfeit. That, however, is to suppose an extremity of 
disaster to German arms and a power of initiative in the 
German people of which so far the tokens are few. And yet— 
The Hohenzollerns must go! 
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BETWEEN US LIARS 


AGaIn we beseech our brethren in arms to keep their 
heads cool and their powder dry, and to be tolerant of one 
another’s foolishness. We are all liars, of course, but there 
is no need to shout that particular truth from the housetops 
simply because we happen to disagree upon various matters 
of policy. Indeed, the time for such natural and ordinarily 
enlivening performances is most inopportune and will con- 
tinue so to be until the Germans shall concede their inability 
to dominate the earth. Anybody can see that. So let us be 
calm and considerate and give special heed to the acknowl- 
edged desirability of hanging together rather than sep- 
arately. 

This is a general admonition uttered for the sole purpose 
of emphasizing the President’s wise injunction to ‘‘-act and 
serve together ’’; so we mention no names. Being desirous, 
however, of making the point clear through illustration, we 
feel warranted in adverting to a minor episode involving 
four of our most distinguished and patriotic citizens en-- 
gaged in more or less public service,—no others, in fact, than 
Speaker Champ Clark, Ambassador James W. Gerard, Paci- 
fist-publicist Oswald Garrison Villard and Militant-editor 
James M. Thomson of New Orleans. 

The casus belli was an impassioned attack upon the Con- 
scription Bill by the Speaker, which some of his admirers 
regarded as a powerful argument and which others, includ- 
ing ourselves, dismissed quickly from mind as a quite com- 
monplace and wholly unconvincing stump speech, so bereft 
~ of the plain, hard sense which usually characterizes his utter- 
ances that its delivery seemed incomprehensible until the 
following day, when a sharp colloquy elicited the fact that 
the orator had failed to acquaint himself with the provisions 
of the bill itself. Upon that occasion, after declaring his 
approval of a proposed amendment to prevent substitutes, 
the Speaker said: 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayden] to prevent substitutes, or paying out by a commutation 
tax, is the most sensible amendment, the fairest and most Amer- 
ican that has been offered in this entire debate. 

If poor men’s sons have to go into this war, and of course 
they will—for nobody is fighting the creation of an army here, 
nobody is fighting against this war, but we are exercising the free- 
dom of speech to express our opinion about what we think is the 
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best way to raise an army—then I am everlastingly and teetotally 
opposed to giving rich men’s sons an opportunity to back out of 
the war by buying their way out and letting the rest of our boys 
do the fighting. [Applause.] 


The Congressional Record continues: 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, our distinguished Speaker just 
said that he voted to strike the word ‘‘ selective’’ out of the 
term ‘‘ selective draft ’’ because he wanted all on an equal footing. 
It is strange that he does not know what the word “‘ selective ”’ 
means, and that the term ‘“‘ selective draft ’’ has nothing whatever 
to do with the exemptions provided for those who are drafted by 
the selective method. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman one 
other question. Have these provisions about bounties and substi- 
tutes in the old law ever been repealed? 

Mr. MANN. They have all been repealed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When? 

Mr. MANN. Long ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When were they repealed ? 

Mr. MANN. Well, if they were not repealed before, they were 
repealed last year in the national defense act, but they were 
repealed years ago before the distinguished Speaker or myself 
came to Congress. There is no law authorizing a bounty or author- 
izing substitution. We fix here in this bill terms which can not 


be altered. 


It would appear, therefore, that in one vital respect at 
least, Mr. Clark’s vehement opposition to the bill was due 
to a total misapprehension of its contents. 

Meanwhile Ambassador Gerard felt called upon to re- 
mark in the course of a public speech in New York:. 


’ We have Champ Clark coming out and saying that the flower 
of our young men must volunteer first. He says the War Office is 
jumping around trying to bulldoze people into passing the bill. 
He is lost in the terminology of old times * * * I supported 
him financially when he was a candidate for President, and I think 
that there is some beneficent instinct which keeps the American 
people from putting forward this type of statesman * * * If 
he did not suffer from constitutional cold feet he might be President 
today, because at the time of the Baltimore Convention in 1912, in 
the middle of the night, enough votes came over to give him a 
majority, but that was not enough. A two-thirds vote is required, 
and at his request his supporters caused an adjournment of the 
convention. The people of nerve who were supporting him said, 
‘* Go on with the convention and you will get enough votes before 
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morning. Rush the other side and tear them out.’’ He wanted 
an adjournment. I suppose he wanted to go out and call for volun- 
teers. And it is because of that want of nerve that he is not sitting 
where he could do us immeasurable damage today. 


We have to confess that the pertinence of the Ambas- 
sador’s historical reference is less obvious than its presump- 
tuousness; besides being, according to the Speaker, ‘‘ a pre- 
posterous lie ’’ uttered by ‘‘ a poor man struggling hard to 
keep in the limelight, out of which he is rapidly fading.’’ 
There was some excuse for this rejoinder because, after all, 
a member of the House of Representatives should hardly 
be denounced for voting in accordance with his convictions, 
and, to the best of our information, nobody has questioned 
Mr. Clark’s sincerity. The propriety, moreover, of an Am- 
bassador still in the service, officially representing the Presi- 
dent, making an extraneous assault upon a Speaker of his 
own party affiliations, is a matter of such extreme delicacy 
that we discreetly refrain from passing comment until we 
shall hear. from Colonel House. 

Therein we differ from Colonel James M. Thomson, nie, 
being on the spot and speaking as the son-in-law of the 
Speaker rather than as proprietor of the New Orleans Item, 
promptly offered to return to Mr. Gerard the amount of his 
contribution to Mr. Clark’s campaign fund and no less em- 
phatically expressed a willingness ‘‘ to assume fully, so far 
as Mr. Gerard is concerned, personal responsibility for the 
Speaker’s characterization of his remarks, ’’—thus demon- 
strating to a nicety that, although opposed to his adopted 
parent’s position on conscription, as an upholder of his use 
of a short and ugly word, he was present and ready to be 
accounted for or to. Well, as we said before, we are all liars 
anyway ; so let us pass on to Mr. Villard. 

The Ambassador continued : 


But the worst enemies we have are not open enemies. They are 
the insidious enemies at home who misrepresent facts for the benefit 
of the Prussian autocracy. Why, tonight, gentlemen, I read the 
following editorial in the Evening Post: 


Has it come to the knowledge of those who would relegate voluntary 
service to the stage-coach age that the German army does not disdain to 
make use of the enthusiasm and services of the volunteer? From the ranks 
of the volunteer one-year men (Hinjahrige) the German army has drawn 
its corps of officers for the reserve and Landwehr. 
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That, gentlemen, is an absolute misstatement of fact. In the 
German army every one is compelled to serve for two years, but 
certain people who have attained a certain standard of education 
are allowed to serve for one year only. After they have served that 
one year and passed certain examinations they come back for a 
period of training of seven weeks. . . . It is not a question of 
volunteering at all . . . and when the Evening Post published 
that editorial in its endeavor to defeat the President in his cam- 
paign for an army it is deliberately misstating and twisting the facts. 
I am sorry I read the paper, but I got in the habit of reading German 
papers in Germany. I hope the German proprietors will fire the 
man who wrote that editorial for misstating facts. 


To this Mr. Villard promptly responded that Mr. Gerard 
was a liar, not once but twice and maybe thrice. As to the 
specific accusation, he was constrained to admit. that if any 
reader got the impression from his editorial that the one- 
year volunteers were otherwise exempt from compulsory 
service, then the statement was ‘‘ insufficiently guarded,’’— 
a conclusion with which it is difficult to disagree; but when 
Mr. Gerard said the Evening Post was ‘‘ German ’’ he 
‘‘ stated an untruth ’’ and when he pronounced its proprie- 
tors ‘‘ German ’’ he ‘‘ again falsified.’’ Well, we guess he did. 
The Evening Post is always pernickety, often tiresome and 
occasionally irritating in the constant exploitation of its 
fads, but its fundamental loyalty is beyond question. To 
asperse its honor because it prefers volunteering to con- 
scription is to speak nonsense if not indeed malevolence. Of 
its proprieters, Mrs. Henry Villard, daughter of William 
Lloyd Garrison, is known throughout the country, especially 
to advocates of equal suffrage, as one of the most disting- 
uished and patriotic of American women and Mr. Villard 
himself, even though his famous father was born in Germany 
and originally bore the name Gustavus Hilgard, is as straight 
United States as the Colonel himself. Anybody, moreover, 
who may suspect Editor Rollo Ogden of being ‘‘ German ”’ 
has only to take a look at him driving off the first tee. Mr. 
Scholz we are unacquainted with, but should judge from his 
spirited and defiant expressions that he is of Irish descent; 
not Ulster either; probably Cork. 

And there the matter stands. What to do about it we 
hardly know. When the Psalmist pronounced all men liars 
he excused himself for speaking ‘‘ in haste,’’ but the great 
Apostle ignored the apology and accepted the declaration lit- 
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erally ‘‘ as it is written.’? Even David did not take it back, 
and neither, we fear, will any one of those whose names we 
have considerately refrained from mentioning. So it may be 
as well to ignore the unhappy episode entirely, with the 
understanding that, until the war is concluded, neither those 
who afforded this painful illustration nor any of us shall 
speak the truth of one another. 
It is a good thought. Make it so! 


THE EDITOR WITH THE HOE 


WE can think offhand of no one whose opportunities of 
profiting from helpful criticism in recent years have ex- 
ceeded those of Brother Josephus Daniels. It is without 
surprise, therefore, that we find him, doubtless in grateful 
and gracious recognition of such services as we have been 
able to render him in his official capacity, gently chiding us 
for presumably disregarding our uncommon Chief Magis- 
trate’s admonition to all the people to produce and to econ- 
omize. ‘* We cannot see,’’ he declares in his Raleigh News 
and Observer, ‘‘ any excuse or even extenuation for criti- 
cism of the farmer in connection with the high prices of food 
products.’’ And he continues: 


George Harvey for instance in his Norra AMERICAN REVIEW lays 
the food shortage at the door of the farmer and declares that he is 
inefficient, lazy and ignorant. In passing, we would say that we 
should like to see the Colonel try farming a year or two and then 
say what he thinks about it. 

There can’t anybody come along and fool us into believing that 
farming is a pleasant little diversion. By the same token we can- 
not be led to believe that the farmer is not a man for the rest of the 
people to honor and to be grateful to. We take our hats off to him. 

Are farmers lazy? Some of them are. Likewise many men in 
other callings are lazy. Are they ignorant? Well, some of them 
are not what might be termed classical scholars, but we note that 
farmers are keen enough to be compelling high-salaried men like 
Colonel Harvey to take note of the cost of living. As a class they 
are not inefficient, for by greater and greater diversification of crops 
they have accomplished a situation in which they can command a 
fair price for practically everything they have to sell. 

Colonel Harvey is a very able man. We would not discount his 
ability for a minute. Yet the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before is a mighty useful person. 


We neither confess nor avoid; we deny the allegation; 
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and we add firmly that if, ‘‘ in passing,’’ Brother Josephus 
Daniels shall confer upon us the honor of dropping in, the 
ambition which he indicates will be quickly realized. We 
have 61% acres in potatoes, 214 acres in corn, 4 acres in wheat, 
31% acres in oats, 1 acre in cabbages, 14 acre in beets, 14 acre 
in turnips, 6 large beds of string beans, peas, tomatoes, 
onions, carrots and lettuce, and 9 acres in grass; not only, 
but also, as the President says. 

We acknowledge apologetically two hired men, but we do 
our own full share of the hoeing and the weeding and con- 
cede no idle moments except such as are required for the en- 
lightenment of our readers with respect particularly to du- 
bious public policies and for the raising and lowering of 
the flag at sunrise and sunset. 

Whether we shall succeed in our determined effort to 
make two blades of grass grow where only one weed grew 
before we cannot say. The outlook is not promising. We 
need rain; we always do—rain or sun. 

We do not do the milking; the cows refuse to stand still 
and one of them, in training for editorship of this Review, 
is a kicker; but we feed the pigs handsomely.: 

We also feed the chickens and hunt the eggs, always pray- 
ing that they, like Mark Twain’s Missouri baby, may prove to 
be white, because white eggs fetch ten cents a dozen more 
than brown ones. Did Brother Josephus Daniels know that? 
We eat the brown ones. 

We saw and split the kindling, wheel it to the house and 
put it in the wood-box. 

If the first up, we build the fire. 

We scrub the piazza, and wish to God it was a stoop. 

We walk to and from the station to take the air and save 
gasoline. 

We eschew parlor cars and regard with mingled pity and 
.disdain those who do pridefully use them for appearance’s 
sake. 

Individually, we churn our own cream and beat our own 
- rugs; collectively, we make our own coffee and cook our own 
food; vicariously, we wash and wipe our own dishes; con- 
fessedly, our hearts are lifted by the uncertain arrival of a 
peripatetic and capricious washer lady; but otherwise we 
are free, free as the birds of the air, free as any of the other 
peoples who, too, are striving to make the world safe for 


democracy. 
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We have neither manservant nor maidservant; and the 
stranger within our gates, if a lady, having made her own 
bed, must lie upon it. Butif at any time Shadow Lawn—as 
yet unploughed, by the way—shall be filled to overflowing 
with noble foreigners and Brother Josephus Daniels shall 
remain perforce overnight, as we trust he may, we pledge a 
homelikeness equal at least to that of a battleship, with a 
Gideon’s Bible, the Collected Orations of William Jennings 
Bryan and a pitcher of clear, crystal water on the bureau, 
a glowing obelisk of tallow on the what-not and a bootjack, 
of course, on the rug,—to the end that he may sleep as an 
Aristides and rise with the lark, refreshed in mind and body 
and eager for a morning tussle with the new spare rake 
before removing his napkin from the ring which, although 
received as a wedding present away back on May 2, 1888, 
needs only an application of sapolio to be as serviceable as 
ever and which, conformably to the usages of polite society, 
we assume he will fetch along. 

True it is, as Brother Josephus Daniels remarks, that 
‘‘ men in other callings ’? than farming are ‘‘ lazy and in- 
efficient,’’ but we meant no reflection, direct or implied, upon 
our First Lord of the Admiralty. We never said he was 
lazy anyhow. So he, too, should be just and, upon the evi- 
dence above set forth, accord us absolution. But do we like 
it? he inquires. And we answer No; we hate it. And yet 
—did Brother Josephus Daniels ever, while resting between 


’ times, watch the cavorting of a calf tied by a long cord to a 


staple in the ground? If not, great is the joy awaiting him. 
But for that rare privilege, we frankly confess, we should 
be disposed to say, with the prophet of old, ‘‘Let thistles 
grow instead of wheat, and cockles instead of barley.’? But 
it was Job who said that,—and just now we are supporting 
the President. 














“FIGHT OR PAY”—CANADA’S SOLUTION 


BY SIR HERBERT B. AMES, M. P. 
Honorary Secretary Canadian Patriotic Fund 





No stranger can visit a Canadian city in war time with- 
out noticing on the bill-boards and hoardings, together with 
the recruiting posters, the constant recurrence of the words: 
‘‘ Fight or Pay.’’ This is the watchword of the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund. It expresses the central thought of an ap- 
peal constantly being made throughout the Dominion. En- 
listment is voluntary, and every Canadian is offered the 
option of serving his country in arms, or if this be for him 
impossible, of helping by a contribution from his income the 
family of his neighbor who enlists. 

Canada, with a population of less than eight million souls, 
has already enrolled four hundred thousand fighting men. 
The care of their dependents has been assumed by those who 
remain behind, and it is the determination of the Canadian 
people that so long as the war endures no soldier’s family 
shall be in need. 

Hardly had the news of the commencement of hostilities 
reached Canada, than there flocked to the sea-board towns 
numbers of men desirous of taking immediate passage for 
the other side. These were, for the most part, British re- 
servists formerly attached to famous fighting regiments, has- 
tening to rejoin the colors. Many of these left their homes 
in Canada at the first call, without taking serious thought of 
what might happen to their families during their absence. 
They took it for granted—and as subsequent events showed 
not without reason—that those who remained would assume 
the care of the dependents of those who went overseas. 

No sooner had the reservists left Canada than the Fed- 
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eral Government issued a call for a Canadian contingent, 
and within three months an army of 32,000 men had been 
raised, armed, equipped and sent forward. 

Meanwhile had come the call for assistance for the sol- 
diers’ dependents. In most of the larger centers relief com- 
mittees were formed, each a law unto itself, dealing with 
the local situation in the way that to each seemed best. There 
was no co-ordination, no uniformity, no united effort, and it 
was soon apparent that the problem of caring for the sol- 
diers’ families was one of such magnitude as to demand a 
national organization. To this end a conference was called 
at Ottawa, presided over by His Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Connaught, and the problem placed squarely before a 
representative gathering of leading men. 

The situation was this: The Canadian Government, fol- 
lowing the precedent of European nations with standing 
armies, had inaugurated a system of pay and allowances to 
enlisted men according to rank. On the theory that a mar- 
ried man, with the moral and legal obligation of supporting 
his dependents, should be granted an amount in addition to 
his pay in order that he might be ‘‘ separated ’’ from those 
dependent upon him, the Government allowed the family of 
each married man $20 per month. In the payment of this 
grant, however, there was no elasticity. The Government 
could not discriminate as between families in need and fam- 
ilies already well provided for. The grant was the same 
were the family large or small. It was the same whether 
the family lived in a rural community where living was com- 
paratively inexpensive, or in a remote mining town where 
the cost of foodstuffs was excessive. Since pay and separa- 
tion allowance depended solely on rank, the condition and 
needs of the home were, from a military point of view, a 
matter of secondary importance. There was obvious need, 
therefore, for the creation of an auxiliary organization that 
would approach the problem from a different angle, an or- 
ganization that would occupy itself, not with the soldier, al- 
ready receiving adequate pay, but with the home he left be- 
hind, an organization that could sympathetically inquire into 
and adequately meet the needs of each individual family. 

After careful deliberation, the Ottawa conference drew 
up a constitution and selected a strong executive. An Act 
of Parliament, incorporating the organization, was promptly 
secured, the objects, as therein specified, being as follows: 
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The objects of the Corporation shall be to collect, administer, 
and distribute the fund hereinbefore mentioned for the assistance, 
in case of need, of the wives, children, and dependent relatives of 
officers and men, residents of Canada, who, during the present war, 
may be on active service with the naval and military forces of the 
British Empire and Great Britain’s allies. 


Thus the Canadian Patriotic Fund came into being. It 
started on its way, poor in tangible resources, but rich in 
faith, the organizers believing that Canadians had only 
to be convinced that such a fund was needed, that the pro- 
posed organization was adequate, and that the administra- 
tion was economical and sympathetic, to induce them to open 
their purses and generously subscribe whatever funds might 
be required. Results have proved that this confidence was 
justified. Although the demands that have been made have 
far exceeded early calculations, there has never been a time 
in its history when the Fund has not been able to meet all 
legitimate demands. 

No country was ever less prepared than Canada for war. 
Prior to its declaration, the regular army consisted of about 
3,000 men, and the Militia establishment contained approxi- 
mately 60,000 men who had received some slight military 
training. But Canada was spared the agonies of indecision. 
Her people never doubted where their duty lay. ‘‘ If the 
British Empire is at war, Canada is at war,’’ was the imme- 
diate verdict. The only question was as to the extent of the 
possible contribution. 

In the fall of 1914, the first contingent, with reinforce- 
ments in all: numbering 36,000 men, was sent forward. It 
was followed in the winter and spring of 1915 by the second 
contingent of 48,500 men. By October, 1915, 165,000 men of 
all ranks were in khaki. The winter of 1915-16 witnessed 
a great effort in recruiting, and between October and June 
no less than 180,000 men joined the colors. By the 1st of 
September, 1916, the total enlistment figures had reached 
361,500 men, which has since grown to 410,000 men. 

Obviously, with this ever-increasing recruiting, the re- 
curring monthly drain on the resources of the Patriotic Fund 
increased proportionately. Immediately after the incor- 
poration of the organization, His Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Connaught, on the 26th of August, 1914, issued a message 
to the people of Canada. He pointed out the need of sup- 
plementary assistance for soldiers’ wives, laying stress upon 
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the advantages of a Dominion-wide effort co-ordinating, so 
far as possible, the benefactions of the nation, and calling 
for generous contributions. His appeal was immediately 
effective. Within a week, four subscriptions of $25,000 each 
were received by the Treasurer of the Fund, and within a 
month, the sum of $285,000 was in bank. The independent 
organizations that had sprung up throughout the Dominion, 
almost without exception, became branches of the national 
Fund. Money came in freely, and by the end of 1914, though 
$511,000 had been expended, more than four times this 
amount had been received. 

During the first six months of 1915, although the monthly 
demands for relief grew from approximately $175,000 to 
$325,000, each monthly period, save one, showed an excess 
of income over outgo. Throughout the heavy recruiting in 
the fall and winter of 1915-16, demands on the Fund in- 
creased alarmingly. These were anxious days for those re- 
sponsible for the work. Then, indeed, did it become appar- 
ent how wise had been the idea of a Dominion-wide organi- 

‘gation. Recruiting in some provinces had been far more 
general than in others. Broadly speaking, the heaviest en- 

\listment was in the provinces where financial conditions 
were least favorable. Thus the weight of the burden of car- 
ing for the soldiers’ dependents was frequently in inverse 
ratio to the ability of the community to carry it. It was the 
accepted principle of the common purse that saved the situ- 
ation. Each branch was asked to give according to ability, 
and was permitted to draw according to proven need. Thus 
the strong helped to bear the burdens of the weak, and in the 
parent Fund there was enough for all. 

In the first period of the war, all moneys required to 
meet growing needs had come in almost without solicitation; 
but when it was found that the administration would require 
$8,000,000 for 1916, it became evident that a new and more 
comprehensive system of mobilizing the benevolent resources 
of the Dominion was necessary. Again the Duke of Con- 
naught issued a stirring appeal. It appeared on New Year’s 
Day, 1916, and was read in every church and published in 
every newspaper throughout the land. In seconding this 
effort, the Committee prepared a careful allotment, appor- 
tioning to each province its fair share of the total burden. 
Thus from Ontario was asked $4,500,000; from Quebee, 
$1,500,000 ; from the Maritime provinces, $700,000 ; from Sas- 
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katchewan, $500,000; from Alberta, $500,000, and from Brit- 
ish Columbia, $500,000. The most systematic campaign for 
raising funds ever instituted in Canada was then inaugu- 
rated. Hach city and county was appealed to to assume its 
share. The employer and the employee, the rich and the 
poor, were exhorted to give according to ability—to ‘‘ Give 
until it hurts,’’ as the slogan ran. Every province was 
further subdivided and each subdivision duly rated. 

As an illustration of this method, the province of Alberta, 
of which $500,000 was asked, will serve. This province nat- 
urally falls into two parts, the North and South districts. 
To each was allocated the raising of half the required amount, 
viz: $250,000. This sum was again subdivided as between 
the principal cities of Calgary and Edmonton, and the rural 
constituencies, every geographical area within the province 
being valued on the basis of possible contribution and steps 
taken to secure from each subdivision its allotted share. 
Elsewhere throughout the entire Dominion, similar organi- 
zation was created. By literature, newspaper advertise- 
ment, posters, buttons and like devices, interest was stimu- 
lated. Speakers’ Patriotic Leagues, composed of men of 
platform ability, were formed in every province and volun- 
teered to assist in arousing the generous impulses of the peo- 
ple. The Head Office of the Fund, which had prepared in 
detail: the allocation for the entire Dominion, watched 
anxiously the returns, and where any division or subdivision 
seemed unlikely to reach the goal set for it, a skilled or- 
ganizer was sent from the Head Office to conduct a campaign 
of stimulation and to stay with the district until it fulfilled 
expectations. When the end of 1916 was reached, it was 
found that, although the requirements had exceeded the 
estimate by 20 per cent., the receipts for the year totalled 
$11,573,345, or nearly 50 per cent. more than the amount 
asked for in His Royal Highness’ New Year’s message. 

Since June of 1916, the relief expenditure of the Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund has averaged about $900,000 per month. 
This has meant the assisting of from 50,000 to 60,000 fam- 
ilies, containing upwards of 165,000 individuals. It has 
meant that anxiety has been dissipated in 60,000 homes, and 
that 60,000 men are fighting at the front feeling confident 
that those dear to them are not in need. 

Looking forward to the prospects of 1917, the adminis- 
trators of the Fund have every reason for confidence. True, 
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it is no small task to provide ‘‘ a million a month,’’ but the 
canvass for the present year already guarantees this amount. 
A new high-level record throughout all Canada has been 
reached. Three Provincial Governments have made gener- 
ous grants: Ontario, $1,000,000; Quebec, $1,000,000; Saskat- 
chewan, $900,000, while several other Provincial Govern- 
ments have given underwriting engagements that the provin- 
cial contribution will not be allowed to fall below the allot- 
ted amount. Most of the larger cities have recently held 
campaigns for voluntary subscriptions, with results beyond 
all previous records. Montreal, exclusive of the city grant, 
has pledged $3,000,000; Toronto, inclusive of the city contri- 
bution, $2,850,000; Hamilton, $600,000; Ottawa, $550,000; 
Vancouver, $400,000; London, $275,000; Halifax, $250,000. 
The smaller cities also, in proportion to their resources, have 
given no less generously, a per capita average of from $5 to 
$10 being by no means unusual. The place of leadership 
among the smaller cities has been vigorously competed for, 
and is in dispute as between St. Catherines, Windsor-Walk- 
erville, Kitchener and Guelph, all these communities having 
exceeded a $6 per capita annual record. 

In the early giving to the Fund, the cities supplied the 
major portion of the contributions. This was not due to the 
fact that the farmers of Canada were any less generous or 
less patriotic than the urban residents. The difficulty lay in 
collecting their contributions, since it required much time 
and labor to cover a thinly peopled district of wide extent. 
At the request of the farmers themselves, therefore, appeal 
was made to the county and township councils that by assess- 
ment might be raised the sums required to equalize rural con- 
tributions. Where a county council in close touch with its 
constituents unanimously makes a grant to the Patriotic 
Fund, none of the essential elements of voluntary giving is 
lacking. By this means the rural communities of Canada 
will give nearly $3,000,000 during the present year. 

Canada’s giving for war purposes is well-nigh universal. 
It is shared in by all classes of every community. While 
the banker and the munition manufacturer give large sums, 
the industrial workers, according to their means, are no less 
generous. The contribution of a day’s pay per month or 
quarter to the Patriotic Fund is practically general through- 
out the Dominion. From the industrial establishments of 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford and St. Catherines 
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alone, no less than $2,000,000 will be contributed this year 
out of the earnings of industrial workers. Throughout the 
Dominion, railway men, men in lumber camps, miners, 
smelter men, fishermen, are all giving the day’s pay. 

In the matter of recruiting, British Columbia, in propor- 
tion to population, leads all others. A province containing 
but few wealthy men, essentially a province of wage-earners, 
it has presented some of the most marvelous instances of 
generous giving in the record of the Fund. This is espe- 
cially true in the mining towns of the Kootenay, where ‘‘a 
shift a month ’’ from the miners and smelter men is the estab- 
lished practice. Some remarkable records are in evidence. 
Trail, with a population of 4,000, gives $50,000 per annum, 
or a per capita contribution of $12.50. Rossland, with a 
population of 4,000, gives $36,000 per annum, or $9 a head 
of population. Hedley, with a population of 400, gives 
$9,000 per annum, or $22.50 a head; Greenwood, with a pop- 
ulation of 600, gives $15,000, or $25 a head; Phoenix, with 
a population of 1,200, gives $18,000, or $15 a head, and Sil- 
verton, with a population of 800, gives $16,000, or $20 a head. 

In Rossland and Trail the miners and smelter men have 
strong unions. These men held a public gathering and de- 
termined to donate during the period of the war a day’s pay 
a month toward patriotic purposes. They instructed the 
superintendents of the several mines and smelters to deduct ~ 
approximately 314 per cent. per month from their earnings 
and place the amount at the credit of the Miner’s Patriotic 
Committee. Every month this committee meets and allo- 
cates the accumulated sum to the several war funds. The 
Patriotic Fund receives the largest share. Not long since, 
the miners and smelter men, thinking that the storekeepers 
of Rossland and Trail were hardly giving their fair propor- 
tion, prepared and issued a card bearing the words: ‘‘ We 
are contributing our share each month to the patriotic 
funds.’’ This card was placed only in the windows of the 
firms doing business in those towns whose monthly contribu- 
tions for patriotic purposes were considered to be on a par 
with those of the miners themselves, and the miners’ wives 
were told to deal only at the stores where the card was in 
evidence. Needless to say, giving is universal in Rossland 
and Trail. ; 

In South Vancouver, the soldiers’ wives, seven hundred 
and twenty-five in number, have a mutual protective league. 
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With separation allowance, assigned pay and Patriotic Fund 
assistance, the incomes of these families represent a large 
aggregate amount. They, too, issue a card, and only the 
storekeepers of South Vancouver who subscribe for patriotic 
purposes are entitled to exhibit the card, and the soldiers’ 
wives give preference in their purchases where the cards are 
shown. 

While stimulation of this character does not emanate 
from the Patriotic Fund, it is felt that those who themselves 
give generously are not to be blamed for using drastic meas- 
ures in respect of others who, while benefiting by the sacri- 
fice, are slow to contribute toward the national burden. 

The history of the Fund contains scores of instances of 
giving where no inconsiderable sacrifice has been involved. 
Last year a mutual fire insurance company in Ontario, at 
the general meeting of its shareholders, voted the entire 
profits of the year, $50,000 to the Patriotic Fund. An old 
lighthouse keeper near Vancouver, by the cultivation of 
flowers which he sold to passing tourists, contributed more 
than $1,000 towards the work. The fisherman of Gaspé, the 
lumberjack of the Quebec woods, the cheesemaker of Ontario, 
all give a share of earnings or profits. Throughout many 
parts of the West, the farmers set aside a patriotic acre and 
give the product for war work. Many cases are on record 
where farmers have contributed a horse, a cow, a calf or a 
pig, to be sold for the benefit of the Fund. The North Amer- 
ican Indians on the several Reserves have sent in approxi- 
mately $12,500. One band having by road work of a fort- © 
night earned a considerable sum in wages, turned it all into 
the Fund. The Doukhobors and the Mennonites, on principle 
opposed to war, nevertheless contribute generously to this 
cause. A gift of $20 came from the Eskimo Chikchagalook 
of Hershell’s Island within the Arctic Circle. It is only 
through innumerable acts of sacrifice such as these that the 
sum total of ‘‘a million a month ”’ is obtained. 

One of the most prosperous districts of Ontario is the 
county of Waterloo. Of its 95,000 people fully one-half are 
of German birth or origin. Yet no community has been more 
generous towards the Patriotic Fund. Waterloo had paid 
in up to the end of 1916, more than $350,000, and has pledged 
a further sum of $250,000, payable during 1917 if the war 
continues till the end of the year. In this magnificent total 
the German population have borne their full share. 
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At the end of April the Honorary Treasurer reported 
that, since the war began, $23,879,322.87 had been paid in to 
the Patriotic Fund and $17,820,341.16 had been expended, 
leaving a cash reserve of $6,058,981.71, and he further stated 
that $11,000,000 was in sight as the result of the 1917 appeal. 
If the need still exists the Canadian Patriotic Fund will, 
it is estimated, have raised by the spring of 1918 not less 
than $35,000,000. 

More than once has there come a demand that the Fund 
be taken over by the Federal Government. It has been con- 
tended that the Dominion should bear the whole cost of the 
war. But the argument for continued voluntary giving and 
for the maintenance of an organization, flexible, sympathetic, 
and independent, has always prevailed, and after careful 
consideration in the fall of 1916, the Executive declared 
and the public agreed ‘‘ that it was neither necessary nor 
advisable to ask assistance from the Dominion Govern- . 
ment.’’ The Patriotic Fund, therefore, represents the free- 
will efforts of a generous people, and it is hoped that this 
characteristic may be maintained to the end. 


While the Dominion of Canada has been thoroughly 
mobilized for raising patriotic contributions, it has been no 
less thoroughly organized for the intelligent and sympa- 
thetic granting of relief. Except for the single province of 
Manitoba (which has an independent provincial organiza- 
tion) and some half-dozen smaller cities and towns, the 
national Fund by its regular branches covers the entire 
Dominion. In every local center there is a relief bureau, 
a volunteer committee of representative citizens, and, where 
the amount of business warrants, an office in charge of a 
secretary in constant attendance. The Canadian Govern- 
ment pays $1 per day and 10 cents field allowance to every 
private. It further makes a separation allowance of $20 
a month to his wife or to his widowed mother if she be 
wholly dependent upon him for support. Usually the man 
assigns to his family one-half of his pay. Where $35 per 
month is sufficient with other revenues, if any, for the sup- 
port of the family no assistance is given from the Fund. If, 
however, a further sum is required to bring the family up 
to the level of reasonably comfortable living the Patriotic 
Fund is called upon to bridge the gap between bare sub- 
sistence and decent living. It takes over the family when 
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the soldier enlists and cares for it until he returns or 
until, because of death, his wife has become a widow and is in 
receipt of a Government pension. The Fund is administered 
locally through committees composed of persons having the 
confidence of the community, their services being given gra- 
tuitously. Each committee determines the standard of living 
adequate for the district, supervises the applications, and 
determines the amount of Patriotic grant. The Head Office 
from time to time issues regulations governing the methods 
to be followed in giving relief, and further exercises super- 
vision over the acts of the local committees. 

Not a few branches of the Fund have Women’s Auxilia- 
ries. Their work cannot be better described than in the 
words of the able head of the Montreal Auxiliary, Miss Helen 
R. Y. Reid: ‘‘ When a man goes to the front we take it 
that he’leaves his wife and family with us in trust. Any- 
thing we can do to assist the family to lead a normal life, 
anything we can contribute toward their physical, in- 
lectual, or moral welfare, in addition to granting them 
financial aid, we regard as activity within our legitimate 
field of service. Our efforts to help the soldier’s wife are 
limited only by the extent of her willingness to accept our 
aid.’’ 

In the work being carried on by relief committees the 
relationships that have grown up between worker and bene- 
ficiary have been of utmost value to both. The soldier’s 
wife has come to feel that her attitude toward the Fund 
should not be that of one engaged in a tug-of-war, endeav- 
oring only to secure the maximum financial assistance, but 
rather that of a partnership, since the right use of her money 
reflects credit not only upon herself, but upon the institution 
through which assistance reaches her. This spirit, every- 
where prevalent, has won for the Canadian Patriotic Fund 
an essential place in Canada’s war activity. Thousands of 
men now fighting overseas have, before enlistment, come 
with their wives to the office of the Fund and frankly asked: 
‘‘ If we enlist what will you do for my wife? ’’ Probably 
75,000 men have joined the colors feeling that with the pro- 
tecting arm of the Fund over the home those dear to them 
should not in their absence suffer lack. No written pledge 
exists between the soldier’s wife and the Fund, but the - 
people of Canada will repudiate any other obligation before 
they will break faith with the men who have gone to the 
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front or with the women who have consented to their enlist- 
ment. 

The problems that arise from time to time in the admin- 
istration of the Fund are many and varied. It is in assisting 
local branches to deal with such that the Head Office super- 
vision has been of special value. Conferences have been 
held, largely attended by Patriotic Fund workers, where 
questions have been debated and experiences given, out of 
which the policy of the organization has developed. While 
absolute uniformity is impossible, owing to the varied con- 
ditions throughout the Dominion, the branches in the main 
conform with the general regulations which emanate from 
time to time from the Head Office. Considerable latitude is 
given to local committees, in cases of dispute the Head 
Office acting as a Court of Appeal. Each branch has its 
area of relief activity carefully defined, the residue of un- 
assignable cases falling upon the Head Office, but in Feb- 
ruary of 1917 there were throughout the entire Dominion 
only thirty-one cases that could not be placed under the care 
of some local branch. 

It is estimated that about 6,000 men have come over from 
points in the United States to enlist in Canadian regiments 
leaving families south of the line. The Canadian Patriotic 
Fund is, by its constitution, debarred from rendering finan- 
cial assistance to persons living outside the Dominion, but 
there have been established in all the large American cities 
auxiliary associations which raise and administer in each 
State the money required to place the American wives of 
Canadian soldiers on a similar footing to that of their sisters 
north of the line. 

Some of the problems that have arisen have given the 
Fund no little concern. Here are a few examples: What 
treatment shall be accorded a woman who marries a soldier 
after his enlistment? Should the soldier’s wife be encour- 
aged to work? If she works and is no longer in need is she 
eligible for continued assistance from the Fund? What shall 
be done with the soldier’s wife who misuses her money? 
Should the soldier’s wife be urged to save? If she can save 
is she not getting more than she needs? Should the unmar- 
ried wife’ receive assistance? What shall be done where 

1The term “unmarried wife” is recognized both in the British and 
Canadian army as meaning the woman with whom the man had been 


living as a wife, who, however, cannot produce a marriage certificate.— 
EpITor, 
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two wives claim help in respect of the same man? What test 
should be applied to prove dependency? Must a man have 
gone overseas in order that his wife may become eligible for 
assistance? These and a hundred others are conundrums 
which the Patriotic Fund has had to solve. 

The international character of the Fund is a feature 
worthy of notice. Not only are its benefits extended to the 
families of those serving in the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force, but also to the dependents of those who fight with 
Britain’s allies on any and every front. The French and 
Belgian families are, in fact, the most expensive the Fund 
is called upon to sustain, for the grant from their own Gov- 
ernment with the former is very small and with the latter 
is nothing whatever. 

Approximately $350,000 has thus far been expended in 
assisting French and Belgian families in Canada, and if, as 
now seems quite probable, an American resident with his 
family in Canada should enlist in the United States Army 
and proceed overseas the Patriotic Fund would care for his 
family in their Canadian home exactly as though he had 
gone with a Canadian regiment. 

The splendid response which has followed the several 
appeals to the people of Canada for financial support has 
been due in no small measure to the generally accepted ver- 
dict that the Fund has been administered upon business 
lines. A most careful system of Head Office check and audit 
was early instituted. At the central bureau in Ottawa there 
is a card index containing more than 100,000 records, cover- 
ing every man who has enlisted for overseas service and been 
reported to the military authorities as having dependent 
relatives. These records are kept strictly up to date. Re- 
ports are daily received from the military camps, hospitals, 
discharge depots, and elsewhere of all enlistments, dis- 
charges, transfers, promotions, casualties, pensions—every- 
thing, in fact, which might change the attitude of the Fund 
towards the dependents of the soldier. This daily informa- 
tion is recorded on the card. 

As moneys are collected by the branches throughout 
Canada they are deposited to the credit of the Honorary 
Treasurer of the national Fund, and where convenient remit- 
ted by check to Ottawa. The branch from that time forward 
ceases to have control over the money so collected. It 
becomes the property of the corporation. Each month, how- 
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ever, every branch sends in a requisition asking for the sum 
of money that it is estimated will be required to cover the 
relief expenditure of the next thirty days. This money is 
promptly forwarded from Ottawa and placed by the Treas- 
urer of the local branch in his working account, against 
which his checks for relief are drawn. At the end of each 
month the branch treasurer prepares a detailed statement 
on a standardized form, setting forth the names, with full 
information, of all soldiers’ families being helped by that 
branch. These ‘‘ disbursement sheets ’’ as they are received 
by the Head Office are checked against the card index and 
every name compared with the record. It is soon discovered 
if a family is being assisted where the soldier is no longer 
in the force, and the branch affected is notified accordingly. 
The amount paid to each family is compared with the 
authorized schedules, and the average monthly payment per 
family and per individual is made a matter of careful com- 
parison as between groups of branches similarly situated. 
Thus any tendency on the part of a local relief committee to 
be over-generous or to be unduly niggardly is checked and 
corrected by Head Office correspondence. The knowledge 
that expenditure is closely scrutinized has a salutary influ- 
ence on the branch—and the feeling that all, without par- 
tiality, are submitted to like scrutiny causes local relief com- 
mittees to accept Head Office criticism without taking offense. 

The soldier’s family, no matter where it may reside, 
receives the same separation allowance and assigned pay, 
approximately $35 per month, but the amount which the Fund 
is called upon to add in order to bring the family up to a 
proper scale of living varies with the province. Thus the 
average Patriotic grant for Prince Edward Island is $10 
per month; for Nova Scotia, $12.50; for New Brunswick, $14; 
for Quebec and Ontario, from $15 to $16; for Saskatchewan, 
$21; for Alberta, $20, and for British Columbia, $20. The 
average throughout all Canada is about $16.25 per month, 
so that the typical Canadian soldier’s family, consisting of 
a& woman and two children, may be said to receive from all 
sources about $51.25 per month. 

Owing to the fact that the direction of the Fund and the 
operation of its local committees is almost entirely in the 
hands of persons who give their services without remunera- 
tion the cost of administration has been extremely small. 
At the present time it is entirely covered by the interest 
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being earned upon the bank deposit in reserve. The impair- 
ment of contributions has never exceeded 75 cents on $100; 
that is to say, the management of the Fund has been able 
to assure the contributors that of every $100 subscribed 
$99.25 at least has reached a soldier’s family. This economy 
in administration has largely influenced generous contribu- 
tions. 

Canada’s participation in this war is of a purely volun- 
tary character. It is the call of duty alone that has filled 
the ranks of her armies and the treasury of her Patriotic 
Fund. The message, ‘‘ Fight or Pay,’’ has been of well- 
nigh universal adaptation. For the man of mature years, 
the man physically unfit, the man engaged in an essential 
industry, or the man whose family ties are binding—for men 
such as these an outlet has been found in the Patriotic Fund. 
By the generosity of their giving such men can feel that, in 
some degree at least, they are making a sacrifice commen- 
surate with that of others on the firing line. Canadians have 
never before prized as they should the privileges they enjoy, 
for these have come by inheritance and, for the present gen- 
eration at least, without conscious effort. Now that they are 
struggling to conserve all they hold dear and are giving of 
their best blood and treasure to that end the character of 
the nation is undergoing a refinement as by fire. If out of 
the welter of blood and tears a higher appreciation for the 
liberties and privileges of self-government shall come to the 
Canadian people, and if this leads to purer and more un- 
selfish administration, then the enormous sacrifices of the 
Great War will not have been in vain. In so far as the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund has supplied for the man who 
cannot offer his life an opportunity of feeling that he also is 
contributing toward bringing about the desired end, to that 
extent this great work will have been not only of immediate 
benefit, but of lasting advantage to him and to the nation to 
which he belongs. Hersert B. AmEs. 














WHAT HAPPENED IN RUSSIA 
TOLD FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 





One of the most dramatic facts of the great event in 
Russia is thatthe prologue of the revolution was recited, not 
in the Duma or the barracks, but in the Imperial Palace at 
Tsarskoe Selo. The actors were the fallen monarch, 
Nicholas II, and the princes of the House of Romanoff, 
descendants of the earlier emperors. 

Many months before the revolution, these Grand Dukes, 
keenly resenting the Hessian atmosphere of the court, had 
practically boycotted the Empress Alexandra. She retorted 
by haughtily declaring that she cared nothing for the more 
distinguished classes of society: that she loved only the 
Russian people, and honored Rasputin as a child of the 
people. This passive hostility of the princes changed to 
active intervention last Autumn when, dominated by the 
Stuermers and Protopopoffs, who in their_turn were ruled 
by the Empress and Rasputin, Nicholas I finally refused to 
summon the Duma, to listen to the voice and will of the 
Russian nation. There was a council of the princes. Two 
of their number, Alexander Mikhailovitch and Mikhail 
Alexandrovitch, went from this council to the Emperor. 
They spoke to him, very directly and earnestly, of the 
imminent danger to Russia, to his own throne. They spoke 
of the grave menace of German intrigue surrounding the 
Empress. But Nicholas II refused to see, and coldly 
dismissed them. He was equally obdurate in the face of 
earnest letters of advice from the courts of Denmark and of 
England; and perhaps his last opportunity passed when he 
refused to listen to the counsels of the French and English 
mission headed by ex-Premier Viviani and Lord Milner who, 
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we are told, urged him either to choose patriotic ministers 
from the Duma, or at least to select ministers who would be 
acceptable to the Duma. Both these counsels Nicholas 
rejected. 

But the real drive of the revolution was to come neither 
from foreign counsel nor from the Russian princes. It came 
from the hungry multitudes of Petrograd. There should 
have been no food shortage. In the year before the war, 
Russia exported grain valued at $350,000,000. For three 
years, that immense surplus had been held up by the Turkish 
batteries along the Bosphorus. There should have been 
abundance throughout Russia. But the workers of Petrograd 
starved. On Friday, March 9, the hungry crowds began to 
gather along Nevsky Prospect, the great avenue—so wide 
that it dwarfs the high buildings on either hand—that runs 
east and west across the circle of Petrograd. The crowd 
cried out for bread. The shops of the bakers were pillaged. 

On Saturday, March 10, the workers decided on a general 
strike, to drive home their hunger plea. Factories were 
empty; shops along Nevsky put their shutters up. Dense 
and noisy crowds thronged the streets, with their pathetic 
ery for bread. It was the chill, bright season of far northern 
spring, with snow caked hard upon the ground, the lucent 
sky pale turquoise blue. 

Protopopoff, Minister of the Interior, let loose against 
the crowd a swarm of military police, with bands of Cossacks. 
The police tried to lash and bully the crowds into subjection, 
and several of the demonstrants were killed. The Cossacks, 
contrary to Protopopoff’s expectation, either acted with half- 
hearted reluctance or openly fraternized with the strikers. 
On that day, the newspapers suspended publication. 

On Sunday, March 11, huge placards, posted during the 
night on the walls of Petrograd by Protopopoff’s police, 
announced that the Duma was prorogued. But the members 
of the Duma, under the presidency of Michael Rodzianko, 
refused to obey the proclamation. From the outskirts of the 
city, from the Islands in the mouth of the Neva, where its 
swift, cold torrent pours into the Gulf of Finland, the 
workers flocked to the center of Petrograd, to the great 
Palace Square, with the column of Alexander I at its center, 
which lies between the western end of Nevsky and the Neva, 
with the vast, somber Winter Palace running north and south 
along the Neva’s bank. Further down the river is the 
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Admiralty, with its arrow-like spire surmounted by a golden 
ship, high against the sky. 

Throughout the forenoon the crowds gathered in the 
Palace Square and the wide streets running into it. About 
mid-afternoon, the order was given, again by Protopopoff, 
that the police and soldiers should disperse the people, firing 
on them if they resisted. The order was pitilessly carried 
out; the snow before the Anitchkoff Palace, home of the 
Empress Dowager, was reddened by the blood of many who 
fell. Ambulances, hurried to the scene, carried away 
hundreds who were gravely wounded. This was the first 
pitched battle of the revolution. 

But the crowds, that had been entirely peaceful in the 
morning, came back with arms, and the battle began again 
that night and in the early dawn of Monday, March 12. On 
that day, the revolutionists made a notable capture: they 
took the great fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, on 
Vassilievski Island in the Neva, across the chilly water from 
the Winter Palace. In the slender-spired church within the 
fortress are buried the dead rulers of the House of 
Romanoff; the mint is there also, and the grim dungeons of 
the political prisoners. Capturing the fortress, the crowd 
liberated these earlier revolutionists; and the stronghold of 
the old autocracy became the headquarters of the new 
revolution. The Admiralty, somewhat further down across 
the Neva, became the camp of the reactionaries. All the 
great public buildings about the Palace Square—the War 
Ministry, the Post and Telegraph Offices, the Foreign 
Ministry, the great Winter Palace itself—fell, one by one, 
into the hands of the revolutionaries. The guns of the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul were presently trained 
upon the Admiralty, bureaucracy’s final stronghold. 

The soldiers of the Petrograd garrison had at first obeyed 
orders to disperse the rioters; the second step was, to fire 
not at, but above the heads of, the demonstrants; the third, 
to go over wholesale to the side of the revolution. The 
crowds magnanimously recognized that the first soldiers 
were doing their duty; even when many of their numbers 


fell, they were not resentful; and, when the soldiers swung 


round to their side, they joyfully welcomed them. From 
that moment, their success seemed sure. 

In the palace which the great Catherine had given to 
Prince Potyemkin of the Tauris—conqueror of the Crimea— 
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the Duma had continued its sessions, disregarding the decree 
of prorogation. The last of the reactionaries at the Admi- 
ralty ordered the famous Preobrajenski regiment to march 
to the Tauris Palace, to drive the Duma out by force. At 
the Tauris Palace, the regiment was admitted and their 
leaders entered the session hall, where Rodzianko was pre- 
siding. 

It is one of the great pictures of the revolution: The 
President of the Duma rose to the dramatic height of the 
situation. Standing and saluting—for he is a veteran 
officer of the Guard—he gave them the greeting with which 
the general salutes his troops: ‘‘ Good health, soldiers! ’’ 
The men of the famed Preobrajenski regiment saluted him 
and, in his person, the national Duma: ‘‘ We wish you health, 
Your Excellency! ’’ Within a few hours, 30,000 soldiers 
were under the Duma’s orders. The navy joined the army, 
and the marines from Cronstadt took the larger part in 
overcoming the military police. For these stood out to the 
last in defense of the obdurate ministers. Well supplied 
with machine-guns, they directed them against the revo- 
lutionists, from upper rooms, from roofs, from countless 
ambushes throughout the huge city, and for several days 
Petrograd witnessed scenes like the struggles for contested 
villages on the battle line in France. 

But the part played by the Duma deserves fuller detail. 
On Sunday, March 11, the edict proroguing the assembly, 
countersigned by Prince Galitzin, President of the Council 
of Ministers, was read to the assembled Duma. The Duma 
determined not to disperse, but to hold a continuous session. 
Rodzianko immediately telegraphed to the Emperor, telling 
of the first steps of the revolution, and warning Nicholas of 
the danger to the throne. This telegram received no reply. 
Rodzianko telegraphed again to the Emperor, to the army 
commanders at the front, to the Chief of Staff, begging them 
to do what in them lay to enlighten their sovereign as to the 
realities of the situation. Immediate replies were received 
from General Alexeieff, General Ruzski, and General 
Brusiloff. 

Thus supported by the army, the Duma considered the 
possibility of forming a provisional government. But before 
this task was. more than begun, Rodzianko was summoned to 
the Anitchkoff Palace, the home of the Emperor’s mother, 
where he found Grand Duke Michael and the members of 
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the old ministry assembled. Rodzianko told the Emperor’s 
brother the resolve of the Duma: the Emperor must abdicate 
in favor of his son Alexei, with Grand Duke Michael as 
regent. The existing ministry must give place to a ministry 
drawn from the Duma. Only in this way could the country 
be saved from anarchy; only in this way could the war be 
pressed to final victory. 

Rodzianko, returning to the Tauris Palace, reported to 
the Duma, which thereupon unanimously voted the creation 
of a provisional government of thirteen members, in which 
all sections of the Duma from the Right to the Extreme Left 
were represented, under the presidency of Rodzianko. 
Colonel Engelhard, a member of the Duma, an officer of the 
Guard and of the General Staff, was chosen military 
governor of Petrograd. Another Duma member, Captain 
Karauloff, was made commandant of the Tauris Palace. 
The arrest of the members of the former ministry was next 
decreed. They had scattered throughout the city, but they 
were gradually brought in: Bark, Kokovtsoff, Prince 
Shakhovskoi, Goremykin, Shtsheglovitoff, Protopopoff; two 
former War Ministers, General Byelayeff and General 
Sukhomlinoff; and General Rennenkampf, accused of 
doubtful dealings in the East Prussia campaign. Suk- 
homlinoff was also under charges; the soldiers demanded 
that he should be given up to them for punishment, but 
the Duma refused. Sukhomlinoff himself tore the gold 
epaulettes from his shoulders and threw them at the feet 
of his accuser. General Knorring was killed and his body 
thrown into the Neva. It is said that Stuermer died of fear, 
at the moment of his arrest. 

The Emperor now enters the drama. On Thursday, 
March 15—the fatal Ides of March—Alexander Gutchkoff, 
the new War Minister, and V. V. Shulgin, a member of the 
Duma Committee, met the Emperor on a train coming north- 
ward. With him were General Freedericksz, Minister of the 
Imperial House, and General Ruzski, commanding the armies 
of the Riga-Dwinsk front. The Emperor (says the official 
- account) came forth to meet the representatives of the peo- 
ple quietly and calmly: ‘‘ I have thought this all over,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and have decided to abdicate. But I will not abdi- 
cate in favor of my son, as I shall have to leave Russia as 
soon as I divest myself of the supreme power. But to leave 
behind in Russia the son whom I so dearly love, in a position 
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of complete uncertainty, I hold to be altogether impossible. 
For this reason, I have decided to abdicate the throne in 
favor of my brother, the Grand Duke Michael Alexan- 
drovitch.’’ 

Gutchkoff and Shulgin begged the Emperor to reconsider 
this decision, and Nicholas II withdrew to the inner compart- 
ment of the parlor-car in which this meeting was held. 
Twenty minutes later, he came out again with the text of a 
manifesto in his hand. The text, with which the world is 
now familiar, was written on a typewriter and corrected 
in pencil. 

‘¢ My decision is firm and unchangeable,’’ he said, hand- 
ing the manifesto to Gutchkoff and Shulgin. 

The plan of the Duma, that the Emperor’s son Alexei, 
a boy of thirteen, should succeed to the throne, with his 
uncle, the Emperor’s brother Michael, as regent, had 
broken down, because the Emperor would not consent to be 
separated from his son. On the following day, March 16, 
Minister Gutchkoff and Shulgin returned to Petrograd, 
where, at the railroad station, they found waiting for them 
members of the new Council of Ministers, with whom they 
proceeded to the home of the Grand Duke Michael. The min- 
isters acquainted the Grand Duke with the wishes of 
Nicholas II, and also with the position of affairs, underlining 
the change of views which had taken place in certain circles 
in the last twenty-four hours. 

Grand Duke Michael, after attentively listening to all the 
facts put before him, refused to accept the crown. 


‘‘ How can I accept supreme power at such a time and 
under such conditions,’’ he said, ‘‘ when such a step on my 
part will only bring greater confusion? ’’ 

After an interchange of views, the Grand Duke Michael, 
asking Prince Lvoff and Shulgin to accompany him, with- 
drew to another room for consultation. Returning, the 
Grand Duke said: 

‘‘T am firmly determined not to accept the crown. But, 
if the Imperial Duma and the people desire that I should 
accept the regency pending the summoning and assembly of 
a Constituent Assembly, I am ready to consent to this.’’ 

The Minister of Justice, Alexander Kerenski, leader of 
the Labor Party, who had been present during the discus- 
sion, stepped forward to the Grand Duke and said: 
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‘¢ You are a man of honor. I. shall inform all every- 
where of your words and actions.’’ 

This closed the first act of the drama of revolution. The 
Duma had meanwhile transferred its sessions to the Winter 
Palace, giving up its former home, the Tauris Palace, to a 
newly constituted revolutionary body, the Committee of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, chosen on a basis of 
one delegate for each 1,000 workmen and one soldier for 
each company. It was presided over by Nicholas Tsheidze, 
a Georgian from the Caucasus mountains, who represented 
Tiflis in the Duma, and belonged to the Social Democrat 
Party. On the night of March 17-18, a manifesto, entitled 
‘¢ Order No. 1,’’ supposed to emanate from this committee, 
or at any rate from a group of its members, was distributed 
among the soldiers and workmen. Certain French critics 
suggest that this order was really the work of German or 
pro-German agents. The order was violent in tone, attack- 
ing the Duma and the civil power and also the commanders 
of the army. The Provisional Government, seeing its dan- 
ger, acted through Kerenski, the Minister of Justice, who is 
a Republican. Kerenski is said to have pointed out to 
Tsheidze that the order was inopportune, regrettable and 
dangerous; and it was followed by a second order, which re- 
ceived, we are told, the assent of Tsheidze. The purpose of 
‘¢ Order No. 2 ’’ was to neutralize the effect of ‘‘ Order No. 
1.’’ Its text follows: 


Order No. 2; March 5 (18), 1917: Executive Committee of the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. 

To the Armies of the Petrograd district, to all soldiers of the 
Guard, army, artillery, and fleet, for exact fulfillment; to the work- 
men of Petrograd, for their information : 

To explain and complete Order No. 1, the Executive Committee 
of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates orders: 

(1) Order No. 1 of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates proposed to all companies, battalions, and other military 
units to elect committees for each unit (companies, battalions, and so 
forth), but the Order did not direct these committees to elect officers 
for each unit. These committees are to be elected in order that the 
soldiers of the Petrograd garrison may be organized and may, 
through the representatives of the. committees, take part in the 
general political life of the countryand, privately, announce to the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates their views as to the 
necessity of taking needed measures. The committee must further 
announce the common needs of each company or other military unit. 
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The question as to how far the interests of military organization 
may be harmonized with the right of the soldiers to choose their 
leaders is entrusted for consideration and elaboration to a special 
commission. 

All elections which have up to the present taken place, confirmed 
- presented for confirmation to the military authorities, remain in 
orce. 

(2) Until the question of the election of officers has been com- 
pletely and exactly decided the Council recognizes in the committees 
of the different military units the right to protest against the 
appointment of a given officer. 

These protests must be sent to the Executive Committee of the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldi rs’ Delegates, by which they will 
be presented to the Military Commission, in which representatives 
of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates take part, 
side by side with other organizations of society. 

(3) In Order No. 1 was declared the purpose of the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates as a body directing all the 
political acts of the soldiers of Petrograd. This, their elected organ, 
soldiers are under obligation to obey in their social and political life. 
As regards the military authorities, soldiers are under obligation to 
obey their orders which refer to military service. 

(4) In Order No. 1, to guard against the danger of an armed 
counter-revolution, the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates demanded that the garrison of Petrograd, which won political 
liberty for Russia, should remain under arms, and the Provisional 
Government has undertaken not to permit the disarming of the 
garrison, as has been announced in its Administrative Declaration. 

In conformity with this Declaration company and battalion com- 
mittees are to see that the weapons of the soldiers of Petrograd are 
not taken from them, as was already ordered in Order No. 1. 

(5) Regarding the demands contained in Sections 6 and 7 of 
Order No. 1, the Executive Committee of the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates notes that several of them are already being 
carried out by the Provisional Government. 

The present Order is to be read in all companies, battalions, regi- 
ments, ships’ crews, batteries, and so forth, whether at the front 
or not. 


Meanwhile, the Provisional Government, sitting in the 
Winter Palace, had summoned Lieutenant-General Korniloff 
to take command of the Petrograd garrison. 

We are-eompelled to pass over altogether many vital 
phases of these stirring events in Petrograd and throughout 
Russia. But we have, I think, data enough already to under- 
stand pretty clearly what has since taken place. 

The situation, and it is highly dangerous, appears to be 
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this: The Provisional Government, in a warning mani- 
festo, said: ‘‘ Petrograd and its vicinity are flooded with 
German spies. We must fight against them. But it is diffi- 
cult to uncover the traitors. . .’’ The traitors appear to 
have uncovered themselves. They are the inflammatory ad- 
. vocates of ‘‘ the social revolution ’’ in the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, a body entirely without law- 
ful authority, gathered together at haphazard from the work- 
shops of the capital and from the youthful soldiers—in real- 
ity no more than boys—in the regiments about Petrograd. 
Deluded by agitators like the Tiflis Socialist orator, they 
have with amazing success played Germany’s game; and, un- 
fortunately, the Provisional Government has not felt itself 
strong enough to suppress instantly, and drastically, in the 
name of genuine liberty, their proceedings, but has, on the 
contrary, made concessions and compromises which are 
highly dangerous. Among these, the most fatal are the 
measures loosening the bands of discipline in the army, in 
effect telling the soldiers they are under no binding obliga- 
tion to obey their officers. Anything more calamitous, in 
the face of an armed and treacherous foe, it would be impos- 
sible to imagine. 

Emboldened by this first great success, the agents of Ger- 
many have taken the next step: they have openly denounced 
other members of the Entente; they have tried to discredit 
and overthrow the Provisional Government, to make way for 
a junta of pro-German Socialists; they have openly cried out 
for peace with Germany. The Provisional Government, 
challenging a vote in the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates, has won a victory by so narrow a margin—only 
35, we are told, out of 2,500—that it is hardly distinguishable 
from defeat. For the moment, a kind of security has been 
gained, but we may be quite certain that neither determin- 
ation nor gold will be lacking to the German agents, further 
to press their plot. 

Meanwhile, throughout Russia, there is a rising tide of 
wrath against these treacherous doings in Petrograd, which, 
by the way, are receiving vigorous ‘‘ aid and comfort ’”’ from 
American Socialists with German names. Strong protests, 
behind which stands an entire readiness for vigorous action, 
are coming to Petrograd from the leaders of the army. As 
this is written, we appear to be, once again, on the eve of 
decisive events. CHARLES JOHNSTON. 

















BRITISH LABOR UNDER WAR PRESSURE 


BY SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. 





Nor the least interesting and instructive chapter in the 
history of the great war, when it comes to be written in the 
cool reflection of a subsequent generation, will be the effect 
of an unparalleled national struggle upon the labor move- 
ment. The war has not yet run its course, and even when 
peace comes there will be still to be endured the gigantic re- 
verse dislocation of industry from war purposes to peace pur- 
poses. Not for many years shall we be able adequately to esti- 
mate the changes which these years of strain will have made 
in the ideals and in the organization, in the position, and in 
the activities of the labor movement of the world. In Great 
Britain, however, we can provisionally take stock, after 
thirty-two months of war, of the results so far upon our own 
wage-earning class and our own labor movement. We have 
first to notice the extent to which the British labor movement 
has, almost whole-heartedly, supported the war. From the 
very hour of the declaration of war every trade union, with- 
out a single exception, has shown its devotion to the cause of 
the nation. Every conference of trade unions without 
exception has made the same declaration. Dissentients there 
have, of course, been, but these have nearly always objected 
to this or that particular proposal or action of the Govern- 
ment rather than to the resolute waging of the war. After 
almost three years of a war of unprecedented intensity, 
cost, and suffering the genuinely ‘‘ pacifist ’’ element among 
the British wage-earning class is still infinitesimally small. 
It is voiced not so much by trade union leaders or manual 
workers themselves as by middle-class members of the two 
socialist societies called, respectively, the Independent Labor 
Party and the British Socialist Party. It should be noted 
that the two other Socialist organizations of importance, the 
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Fabian Society and the National Socialist Party, do not 
share these views, nor does the Labor Party itself (the great 
national federation). By their ability, their manifest 
earnestness, and their persistence the few opponents of war 
secure a quite disproportionate amount of attention in the 
press, but they have not succeeded in obtaining more than a 
relatively small minority of votes either at any Trade Union 
Congress or at the combined Conferences of Trade Unions 
and Socialist Societies called by the Labor Party. 

The whole-heartedness and loyalty with which the British 
trade unions (which have over four million members and 
accumulated funds exceeding six million pounds sterling) 
have supported the war has been made manifest, first, by 
their devoted assistance in the voluntary recruiting for the 
army, and, secondly, by their abandonment for the sake of 
increasing the output of munitions, etc., of all trade union 
rules and practices that could be thought to hamper the pro- 
duction of munitions of war. 

The voluntary recruiting was extraordinary and unpar- 
alleled. For its army and navy, as is well known, the British 
Empire had, down to 1916, relied exclusively on free and 
optional enlistment. Within the first two years of the war 
more than five million men had freely and voluntarily 
offered themselves for service in the army or navy—more 
than ten per cent. of the census population—a vastly larger 
force than had ever been raised without compulsion in any 
country at any time. Nearly four-fifths of these millions were 
manual working wage-earners, and an enormous proportion 
of them—notably among the miners and railway workers— 
active trade unionists. So great was the rush to enlist that 
the Government had the greatest difficulty in retaining 
enough men in indispensable industries, and it was eventually 
found necessary not only to prohibit enlistment in various 
trades, but actually to return thousands of men from the 
front (especially in the engineering trades), in order that 
they might resume their civilian occupations, from which 
they could not be spared. The world has never seen such a 
voluntary recruiting, and this was very largely promoted 
and organized by the trade union leaders through their own 
organizations. Compulsion was adopted only after more 
than five millions had voluntarily come forward, and it was 
then adopted very largely to satisfy a popular demand for 
complete equality and a military desire for certainty as to 
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the numbers still to be trained rather than with any belief in 
the magnitude of the additional numbers to be thereby added 
to the army. After five millions of volunteers the number 
of physically fit men of military age left in Great Britain, 
who were not occupied in indispensable work, was necessarily 
comparatively trifling. The total number of ‘‘ conscientious 
objectors ’’? (Quakers and others) proved to be under five 
thousand, comparatively few of them belonging to the 
manual working class, and most of these consented to render 
‘¢ alternative service ’’ under Government direction. 

When it became evident that an enormously increased 
output of munitions of war was required the trade unions 
were asked by the Government to give up, for the duration of 
the war, all their rules and customs in any way interfering 
with maximum production. Without a single exception the 
trade unions agreed to this request. They formally laid 
aside all restriction of output; all limitation of the working 
day ; all refusal to work overtime, at night, or on Sunday; all 
objection to the introduction of labor-saving machinery; all 
resistance to the admission to their trades of non-unionists, 
unapprenticed men, laborers, boys, and even women; all 
opposition to the substitution of piece-work payments for 
hourly rates, and all reluctance to co-operate in teams at 
component parts instead of each workman completing his 
own task. They gave up the right to strike and submitted to 
compulsory arbitration. They even accepted in the Muni- 
tions of War Acts of 1915 and 1916, in order to secure con- 
tinuity of production, the position of being forbidden to leave 
their employment under a heavy penalty. Never has there 
been, in any community, a greater or a more complete sacri- 
fice for the common good. The result has been that—at the 
cost of greatly increased hours of labor and greatly increased 
strain and effort of the manual workers—the output per 
operative has, throughout the whole kingdom, by means of 
a great increase of machinery, been enormously increased. 
By this sacrifice on the part of the British labor movement 
British manufacturing industry has been, in these two years 
of war, very largely revolutionized—more ccmpletely 
changed, in fact, than at any time since the great industrial 
revolution of 1780-1825. 

Having noted the patriotic efforts of the British labor 
movement, we have now to record the results of the war on 
the economic position of the wage-earning class. This war 
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has, at almost all points, baffled the prophets; and in no 
department have the results been more unexpected than in 
the economic field. Thus, all previous wars of magnitude 
have been accompanied by terrible financial suffering among 
the mass of the people. One of their most frequent results— 
a social injury enduring for a whole generation—has been 
the degradation of the standard of life among the wage- 
earners. The last war waged by the United Kingdom on 
anything like the scale of the present Armageddon—the 
Napoleonic conflict that lasted almost unceasingly from 1793 
to 1815—reduced the British working-class to a very general 
destitution, exhausted popular savings, filled the prisons, 
put ten per cent. of the whole population on the pauper roll, 
brought down wages to the barest subsistence level, and 
destroyed for many years every vestige of either industrial 
or political power among the wage-earning class. On the 
outbreak of the present war many people naturally expected 
widespread unemployment and distress among practically 
all the poorer classes. The trade unions, it was said, would 
soon be bankrupt and powerless. The political influence of 
organized labor, it was predicted, would be swept aside as 
completely as its industrial strength. The great Co-opera- 
tive Movement, with its network of distributive stores and 
growing manufacturing departments would, it was supposed, 
suffer at least an arrest of development, and might have its 
resources seriously impaired. The Friendly Societies, en- 
tangled in the gigantic scheme of National Insurance, would, 
it was feared, find their accumulated funds drained dry. In 
short, many people looked, on the outbreak of war, for ruin 
and misery among the mass of the working people. Cer- 
tainly, no one would have predicted that, after a war of such 
magnitude and intensity had been waged for over two and 
one-half years, the wage-earning population of the United 
Kingdom would find itself, as a whole, actually better off 
financially than it was in the years of prosperity that imme- 
diately preceded the war. Yet (subject to many unfortunate 
exceptions) this is today undoubtedly the fact. 

In spite of a rise of prices of foodstuffs now approach- 
ing one hundred per cent.; in spite of an average increase in 
the total cost of living of the typical wage-earning family 
which may be put at sixty to seventy per cent.; in spite of 
the levy of new taxation on the wage-earning class to the 
extent, it is estimated, of at least fifty millions sterling per 
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annum (in the increase of beer, sugar, tea and cocoa taxes; ~ 
in the raising of railway fares and postage; and in lowering 
the level of exemption of the greatly augmented income 
tax)—there is every sign of the British manual working- 
class, taken as a whole, being considerably better off in 1917 
than in 1913. Money wages have risen, practically every- 
where, in one form or other, sometimes only by ten or twenty 
per cent., but in exceptional instances (such as the steel- 
smelters), by sixty or eighty per cent. It is true that the 
rates of wages have never (or hardly ever) risen to the 
same extent as the prices of commodities, or the cost of 
living. But, with relatively few exceptions, the average 
family income has increased more than the rate of wages. 
More members of the household are, in most families, earn- 
ing money—there are no unemployed men, and no intervals 
in which no wages are earned; the girls are at work as well 
as the boys, the superannuated and the invalids; in hundreds 
of thousands of cases the wives.as well as the spinsters and 
widows. Moreover, piece-work earnings have been widely 
substituted for fixed weekly wages; there has been a free 
advancement of laborers and of women from unskilled to 
skilled rates; the working hours have often been lengthened, 
bringing increased earnings; and overtime and Sunday duty 
have been freely adopted up to the very verge of excessive 
strain. The loss of family income consequent on the absorp- 
tion of five million men into the army and navy has been | 
made good by the payment from public funds of separation 
allowances and pensions on a scale of quite unprecedented 
liberality. The disabled soldiers, in particular, of whom 
already many tens of thousands have been discharged, are 
being provided for in ways unknown in any previous cam- 
paign. 

The total result is that, whilst a considerable number 
of cases of individual suffering exist, taking the wage-earn. 
ing population of the United Kingdom as a whole, far from 
feeling the strain of war, it exhibits today every indication 
of unparalleled prosperity. Thus, the number of persons 
simultaneously in receipt of Poor Law relief has fallen from 
nearly a million (in the whole United Kingdom) to fewer 
than six hundred thousand—these being now almost entirely 
the sick, the lunatic, the helpless aged, and the orphan chil- 
dren. Poor-houses are being used for soldiers’ hospitals. 
The tramps have almost entirely disappeared from the roads 
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and the beggars from the streets. Petty theft, which in 
Great Britain is largely dependent on poverty, is, among 
adults, at a minimum; and prisons are being converted into 
hostels for German captives and places of internment for 
civilian aliens. The quarter of a million children found 
hungry in the public elementary schools, for whom meals 
were provided in 1913-14, are now represented by fewer 
than one-tenth of that number. The Co-operative Societies, 
far from falling off in membership or trade, have usually 
added from ten to fifty per cent. to their membership (which 
now numbers three and one-quarter millions, representing 
at least one-third of all the households in the Kingdom) 
whilst the volume of their distributive business, the magni- 
tude of their manufacturing industry, the amount of their 
accumulated capital, and the sum distributed as dividends 
have all increased beyond all previous experience. Both the 
Friendly Societies and the trade unions show a considerable 
increase in their financial accumulations; and (allowing for 
the millions serving the colors) even in their membership. 
The savings bank deposits have continued to increase, and 
for the first time in the history of the country, several million 
of the wage-earners have taken up holdings in the various 
forms of Government war loans to the extent of something 
like a hundred millions sterling, or even more. 

This remarkable result, so far, of such a calamity as the 
present war, has, of course, not ‘‘ come about of itself.’’ It 
has been the outcome of the measures which have been de- 
liberately taken by the Government and Parliament, sup- 
ported generally by public opinion, and acquiesced in by the 
employers and the propertied classes. And this policy of 
deliberately maintaining unimpaired, at whatever cost of 
the Treasury, the standard of life of the manual working 
wage-earners—in consonance with the teaching of the polit- 
ical economists that any degradation of this standard of 
life is the worst injury that a nation can suffer—has un- 
doubtedly been made possible, as an achievement of economic 
statesmanship, only by the industrial and political strength, 
and the persistent pressure, of the British labor movement. 

The measures taken as the outcome of this economic 
statesmanship have been many and varied. 

We must note, to begin with, the definite refusal to allow 
any use to be made, for any war need, of the demoralizing 
machinery of the Poor Law, which has lost all credit and 
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has for a decade merely been awaiting abolition in favor of 
up-to-date separate organizations for the appropriate treat- 
ment of the lunatic, the sick, the widows and orphans and the 
unemployed. What the British labor movement demanded, 
and what public opinion endorsed, was a policy of prevention 
instead of relief. Under the apprehension of widespread 
unemployment and distress, a new organization, entirely un- 
connected with the Poor Law, was set up throughout the 
whole Kingdom in August, 1914, in connection with the 
municipal and county authorities, on which the local labor 
organizations were officially represented; and a fund (which 
eventually reached over six million pounds) was raised by 
voluntary subscriptions to supplement the public assistance 
that the Government undertook to provide from moneys to 
be voted by Parliament. The Government adopted as its . 
policy, as demanded by the whole labor movement, the 
strengthening of the labor market by the immediate under- 
taking by the local authorities of those public works of 
definite utility that might otherwise have been executed dur- 
ing the ensuing decade. In this way, it was calculated, the | 
unemployment that was being caused by the stoppage of 
trade and the suspension of many capitalist enterprises could 
be very largely, not merely relieved, but actually prevented 
from occurring. The idea was to maintain at a fairly con- 
stant level the aggregate amount of wages paid in the King- 
dom, the new public works being started, and the new public 
orders for commodities being given, as nearly as possible in 
amounts equal, in the aggregate, to the private enterprises 
suspended. 

The deliberate adoption of this policy by the Liberal 
Cabinet, and its official promulgation by circulars- of 
the Local Government Board in August, 1914, marks an 
epoch in the history of unemployment in the United King- 
dom. Within a very few weeks, however—before the new 
policy of prevention could be put into force, and even before 
it was commonly understood—it became evident that no 
widespread unemployment among men was to be feared. 
Unemployment among women workers lasted for a few 
months, during which it was sought in pursuance of a like 
policy, not to start the old eleemosynary ‘‘ relief works,’’ 
but to organize public orders, and where necessary to supply 
full maintenance to the women who could not immediately 
get employment, conditional on their attending at centers 
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for domestic economy and other training. For the last two 
years the difficulty has been to get enough workers; and the 
greater part of the fund subscribed is hoarded for use when 
peace comes. 

What prevented unemployment in the latter part of the 
year 1914, and rendered it unnecessary to put in force the 
policy of expediting public works.of merely eventual utility, 
was the same policy of deliberately maintaining the aggre- 
gate total of wages by increased Government orders. But, 
under the stress of war needs, it took the form, first of the 
enrolling of an enormous army, such as the United Kingdom 
had never contemplated—reaching eventually five million 
men, or nearly one-ninth of the whole population of all ages 
and both sexes—and, secondly, of the manufacture of shells, 
rifles, cannon, uniforms, accoutrements, and the thousand 
and one requirements of war, not only for the United King- 
dom but also for all the Allied Governments, on which there 
are at present over three million persons employed. The 
influence of the changed opinions on economic matters, and 
of the strength of the organized labor movement, is seen 
in the remarkable series of Government decrees by which the 
workers’ standard of life has been protected from degrada- 


rr 


tion. ) aes 

We had first the high rates of pay—by far the highest 
in Kurope—and the extraordinarily liberal rations granted 
to the soldier; and then the separation allowances paid to 
his wife and family, or other dependents, on a scale hitherto 
unheard of, and amounting now to nearly a hundred millions 
sterling annually. Next we had a series of orders as to 
pensions for disabled men and the widows and orphans of 
those who die—the public insisting, upon an agitation led 
by the organized labor movement, on successive increases to 
the Government’s original scale, so that the sum now payable 
already exceeds thirty millions a year. Then came an 
equally progressive series of orders securing proper wages 
for the millions of munition workers, not only in the Govern- 
ment’s own establishments but- also in the ten or fifteen 
thousand private establishments turned to war service. The 
rates of pay thus secured are, so far as the lower grades are 
concerned, still far from being satisfactory to the British 
labor movement; but their extortion from a reluctant Gov- 
ernment, and their imposition on still more reluctant cap- 
italists, has done an enormous amount to raise the standard 
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of life, especially among women workers. Meanwhile the 
Government, on the successive demands of the trade unions 
concerned, has, at its own expense, raised the wages of the 
half million railway workers by ten shillings per week, 
amounting to about £13,000,000 a year for this industry 
alone; and has awarded increases to millions of workers in 
private employment by orders which have the force of law— 
increases which are complained of as being far from suffi- 
cient, but which are, at any rate, remarkable for war time. 
In February, 1917, there was being ordered a legal minimum 
wage for all the agricultural laborers in Great Britain of 
twenty-five shillings per week, which is certainly fifty per 
cent. more than the average of three years ago. Concur- 
rently with these increases in the income of the wage- 
earning families, we have had the Rent Restriction Act, 
which (to the financial loss of the property owners) pre- 
vents any raising of the rents of working-class dwellings 
above those of August, 1914; the prohibition of lapsing of 
industrial insurance policies of two years’ standing, not- 
withstanding the non-payment of premiums; various mea- 
sures for preventing, as far as practicable, the steadily con- 
tinuing advance in the prices of commodities; and the re- 
laxation of the rules that would have forfeited the old age 
pensions of persons obtaining increased receipts from work 
or gifts. Finally we have had an actual increase by fifty 
per cent. of the old age pension now drawn by the men and 
women over seventy—an increase long refused by the Gov- 
ernment, persistently demanded by the whole labor move- 
ment, and finally extorted by the determination of the 
Miners’ Federation. Meanwhile, though the taxes have been, 
in the aggregate, nearly trebled, the amount levied on the 
wage-earning class has been only moderately increased, 
whilst an addition of over two hundred and fifty millions a 
year has been made to the imposts levied on the employing 
and propertied classes, so that, what with excess profits | 
tax, income tax, supertax and death duties, the richest 
industrial magnates often find at present (literally) three- 
quarters of their incomes confiscated to the service of the 
community. 

Nothing like these things has ever before happened’in ° 
the United Kingdom, either during peace or in any previous 
war. It is these measures, forced upon a reluctant Ex- 
chequer, owing to the way in which the British labor move- 
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ment has educated and led the public opinion of the country, 
- that have so far saved the nation—to the amazement and 
delight of the political economists, who never expected the 
workmen to manifest so much power, or the Government to 
exhibit such true economic statesmanship—from the over- 
whelming calamity of a fall in the standard of life. 

Even more remarkable has been the extent to which, 
under war pressure, the British labor movement has se- 
cured, from the propertied and employing classes and from 
the Government that these still mainly control, formal and 
official. recognition as an equal partner in the State. At 
the outset of the war, it was immediately realized that the 
new oflicial organization for the prevention and relief of 
distress initiated by the Prince of Wales would have to 
recognize the position and the claims of organized labor. 
In spite of the protests and the resistance of many County 
and Municipal Councils, which are still nearly all in the 
hands of the middle and upper classes, the Government 
insisted that the representatives of the local trade unions 
and other labor organizations, both of men and women, 
should be placed on all the local committees, and accorded 
full administrative power. But this was only the beginning. 

With the pressure for more munitions, the Gov- 
ernment called into being a whole series of special com- 
mittees, both national and local, representing the trade 
unions concerned with the several munition industries— 
eventually embracing nearly all the principal manufacturing 
and transport trades—and obtained their advice and assist- 
ance with regard to each successive increase of Govern- 
mental authority. Trade union representatives, both men 
and women, were placed on all the munitions tribunals, 
which adjudicated in cases of workshop offences under the 
Munitions Acts. Trade union representatives were simi- 
larly placed on the military service tribunals, which gave 
temporary or permanent exemption from the obligatory 
military service. When, in 1916, an organization was formed 
through the kingdom for awarding pensions, increasing the 
separation allowances and providing treatment for the dis- 
abled, the labor organizations obtained a recognition which 
went beyond anything hitherto accorded. In all previous 
cases in which labor representatives had been placed on 
official bodies not formed by popular election, the repre- 
sentatives have been chosen by the appointing authority. 
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When the war pensions committees were formed, the 
spokesmen of the labor movement urged that the local 
trade unions and other labor bodies in each district should 
be formally and officially conceded, for all time, the right 
to be themselves represented; and that the bodies so recog- 
nized should be empowered to choose for themselves which 
of their members should sit upon the war pensions com- 
mittees dealing with the distribution of over a hundred 
millions a year of public funds. To the stupefaction of the 
governing classes and the officials in town and country, who 
had hitherto often been unaware of the existence of such 
bodies, this right of direct representation of the local trade 
unions and other labor organizations of workingmen and 
women (such as the Women’s Labor League, the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, the Women’s Trade Union League and 
the Railway Women’s Guild) was formally and officially 
conceded, amid general public approval. 

What is more widely known is the admission of the 
labor movement to partnership in the administration of the 
State. When in 1915, the Liberal Government gave way to 
a Coalition Government, the Labor Party, as a whole, was 
formally invited to consent to take part, its chairman being 
offered a seat in the Cabinet and two of its prominent mem- 
bers being made Under-Secretaries of State. Several other 
leading officials of the trade union movement were given 
the honorary distinction of being sworn in as members of 
the Privy Council. Finally, when in December, 1916, Mr. 
Lloyd George succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister, the 
adhesion of the Labor Party (though it had only thirty-five 
members in a House of Commons of six hundred and seventy) 
was recognized as essential; and Mr. Lloyd George in a long 
private interview on the day of crisis personally solicited 
the co-operation of the Party—offering the Chairman a seat 
in the supreme War Cabinet of five members, making another 
Labor member Minister for Labor and a third Minister for 
Pensions; and appointing three more to subordinate Minis- 
terial positions. 

It will, of course, be understood that these concessions of 
recognition of the labor movement have gone beyond the 
concessions of effective power. The representatives of 
trade unions and other organized labor bodies, who have 
thus been admitted to administrative committees, called into 
counsel on committees formed to advise the Ministers, placed 
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as assessors or members on tribunals, or even admitted to 
the Cabinet, do not, it is to be feared, yet exercise in these 
capacities, as much authority as their middle or upper class 
colleagues. Even when labor members are placed at the 
head of important Government departments, they find them- 
selves, at present, quite unusually restrained and guided by 
_ their permanent officials, and by their Ministerial colleagues. 
Their actual influence in administration is therefore still 
below that which they might, from their position, be sup- 
posed to exercise. It has, indeed, been complained by some 
members of the labor party that the trade unions and the 
Labor Members in the House of Commons do not find that 
their power over the Government is increased by the holding 
of important official positions by leading members of the 
Party, but rather decreased—that the latter are where they 
are in the capacity of hostages for the good behavior, or 
rather the docility of the rank and file. Time will show how 
far this complaint is justified. In the meantime the very 
extensive share in the Government now accorded to the 
representatives of the trade unions and other sections of 
the British labor movement marks an advance in status, 
and in influence on public opinion, from which there will be 


certainly no going back. Nor is the recognition of trade 
unionism confined to any one political party. In all prob- 
ability, there will never be another Ministry in the United 
Kingdom, whether it calls itself Liberal or Conservative or 
any other designation, which does not include among its 
members one or more representatives of the trade union 
movement. 


Smipney WEss. 
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CAN MAN ABOLISH WAR?—II 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE 





Two ways are chiefly recommended to mankind whereby 
the peace of the world may be secured. One of these ways 
is styled arbitration; the other, international federation. 
Before proceeding to examine what these terms mean, let me 
repeat the suggestion I ventured to make in my previous 
article, namely, that almost any machinery of this order 
would suffice for the security of peace provided the nations 
brought to it in all their controversies the moral quality of 
good will. My argument is that without this spirit of good 
will no machinery of any kind can be rationally regarded as 
a sufficient insurance against war. : 

In the year 1907 the nations of Europe, gathered together 
at the second Hague Conference, solemnly avowed their 
‘* firm determination to co-operate in the maintenance of 
general peace,’’ and ‘‘ to favor with all their efforts the 
amicable settlement of international conflicts.’’ Seven years 
afterwards, as Europe knows to her cost, such a war broke 
upon the world as never was known in the history of man- 
kind—a war not only involving nearly the whole household 
of humanity, but conducted with a scientific barbarism, an 
extremity of unscrupulousness, an abandonment of all chiv- 
alry and moral considerations, such as savages have never 
practiced. Not only was the solemn compact broken—the 
compact to arbitrate disputes, but, what is even more to the 
point, one after another of those pledges which had been 
made to mitigate the cruelties of war were thrown to the 
wind. 

In the last days of July, 1914, there was not a peasant 
toiling in the fields of Bavaria, Austria, Russia, or France 
who would have said (if he knew of the dispute at all) that 
the trouble between the Governments of Europe called for 
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an immediate decision. He would have said that a year 
hence would scarcely make any difference to that dispute. 
He would have gladly gone on with his harvest work, and 
left it to the judges of the Hague Tribunal to decide (when 
they liked) how the matter should be settled. And, further- 
more, could he have known how this event was destined to 
go, he would have lifted up his voice and protested angrily 
against the panic haste of the Governments. 

But to autocratic rulers, suspicious statesmen, and re- 
sponsible soldiers this matter had an urgency which could 
be counted by seconds. The telegraph was scarce quick 
enough for them. The atomless ether could hardly satisfy 
their impatience. Their diplomacy was now only a burglar’s 
mask. Everything turned upon preparedness for war. 
Who would be ready first? Who would get the advantage 
of the first blow? All turned on this. And before a bench 
of judges could be summoned armies were mobilized, peas- 
ants streamed from their homes to the barracks, and war 
was as certain as death. 

This is the supreme point of arbitration. So long as 
diplomacy is secret, and so long as there are autocratic 
rulers deciding the fates of people over their heads, so long 
will panic destroy the great essential of arbitration—time. 
If the Reichstag in Berlin had been in July, 1914, a body 
of men like the British House of Commons, and if before 
Prussia declared war a responsible Minister had been 
obliged to get the consent of the people’s representatives, 
then it is clear as noonday that this war could not have 
come with that terrible suddenness which threw the common 
sense of Europe off its balance. Whether the dispute be- 
tween Austria and Serbia could have been settled by the 
Hague Tribunal is another matter; but this, at least, is 
certain, that but for the autocratic character of German 
institutions war could not have come to Europe before the 
subject of dispute had been publicly debated at the Hague 
Tribunal. 

We see, then, that arbitration is no security against war, 
and that to make it even a tolerable insurance against this 
fearful calamity certain conditions are essential. Diplo- 
macy must not be secret; the issues of peace and war must 
not lie in the hands of autocracy; the peoples of each State 
must discuss in advance every question of dispute and 
themselves decide in what manner it shall be settled. These 
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conditions are essential, not because democracies are wiser 
or less ambitious than autocracies, not because frank and 
public diplomacy is less provocative than secret diplomacy, 
but because time is the great prophylactic against panic. 
Just as the angry and indignant man who sleeps on a furious 
letter to the neighbor who has annoyed him seldom sends 
that letter when morning comes, so nations seldom court 
the very unceriain and always destructive arbitrament of 
war when they have had time to reflect upon the conse- 
quences of refusing arbitration. 

Canon Grove, in his admirable book, The Passing of War, 
rightly defends the success of the principle of arbitration 
from its various critics, militaristic and otherwise. He can 
truthfully say that when national representatives at the 
Hague specifically agree that arbitration is ‘‘ the most 
efficacious and at the same time most equitable method ”’ 
of settling disagreements of a legal character insoluble by 
diplomacy, this is no mere beating the air, but ‘‘ the state- 
ment of a plain fact of proved practical utility.’? He 
quotes figures of a very impressive kind to justify his 
optimism : 


As all the world knows, an opportunity was created in 1899 for 
focusing the efforts of all States ‘‘ sincerely seeking to make the 
great idea of universal peace triumph over the elements of trouble 
and discord.’’ But while at this first Hague Conference only 
twenty-six Powers were represented, at the second, in 1907, the rep- 
resented Powers were forty-four, including practically the civilized 
world. The working of the law of acceleration in this leap in the 
numbers of represented States, from twenty-six to forty-four in 
eight years, is similarly prominent in the rapidly growing accept- 
ance of the arbitration principle as a mode of settling national dis- 
putes. Dividing the eighty years from 1820 to 1900 into four 
periods of twenty years each, the number of cases submitted and 
decided stands as follows: Eight only in the first period of twenty 
years, thirty in the second, forty-four in the third, and in the last 
period ninety ; or if the twenty years are counted back from 1903 the 
adjudications number 115. The ratio of increase is as significant 
as the growth itself. 


These figures, as I have said, are impressive, and the 
war of 1914 does not invalidate them; they stand as un- 
answerable witnesses to the efficacy of a great principle. 
But, clearly enough, the war of 1914 proves that arbitra- 
tion by itself is no security for the peace of the world. 
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Arbitration may have safeguarded that precious peace 
again and again, but as it stood in 1914 it was powerless 
to stay the march of war. 

President Wilson has made a suggestion which carries 
this matter a step forward—a step in the direction of com- 
pulsory arbitration. His proposal for a league of nations, 
foreshadowed, perhaps, by that strange mystic, the Czar 
Alexander I in the Holy Alliance of a hundred years ago, 
means that a recalcitrant State should be forced by the 
military power of other States to seek the decision of an 
international court in all its disputes. That is to say, that 
war in future is to be prevented by war. It means, and 
it can mean nothing else, that Kurope is still to be an 
armed camp, that peace is to be always in jeopardy, and 
that the same mind which produced this war is to exist in 
perpetuity; the only difference is the presence in the world 
.of a police force which at least begins its work with good 
intentions. 

The objections which can be raised against this sugges- 
tion are many and great; but do not let us miss the very 
important consideration that this suggestion, in spite of 
all the objections against it, is one which could give us 
what we are seeking, provided the good will of the nations 
were guaranteed. It is just because this guarantee is lack- 
ing, and must be lacking for some years, that the President’s 
proposal is not merely inefficacious, but in the present con- 
dition of Europe positively dangerous. For is it not obvious 
that unless this league of nations were formed out of a 
perfectly satisfied world its existence would be a veritable 
seed-plot for conspiracy, a veritable hot-bed for war? Its 
police force, for instance, would be composed not of respect- 
able citizens, nor of repentant thieves, but of unconverted 
burglars and of incorrigible murderers. There would be 
whisperings at street corners when the peaceful world lay 
asleep, and no man could be certain that he would not wake 
to find a burglar-policeman in his room. For as things stand 
at present how could the nations prevent secret groupings 
of this police force, and how could there be anything else 
but these secret groupings in a world utterly dissatisfied 
by its present division? 

We are too much inclined, we English and Americans in 
particular, to think that all other nations should be satisfied 
with things as they are. We cannot imagine why other 
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nations should be restless and provocative.‘ The status quo 
is so eminently satisfactory to us that we regard as criminals 
those who would disturb it. Our English newspapers, if I 
may presume to say so, have been almost laughable of late 
in their assumption of virtue, and almost grotesque in their 
imputations of wickedness to other countries. Let us con- 
sider, for example, the quite extraordinary outburst of 
Pharisaism which greeted the publication of the Allies’ 
terms of peace. Well might the unreflecting citizen have felt 
his bosom swell with pride as he read every day of Britain’s 
glorious disinterestedness in this war and of her determi- 
nation, at whatever sacrifice in blood and treasure, to 
vindicate the rights of small nations. But if he had remem- 
bered a remarkable leading article which appeared so long 
ago as Christmas Day, 1911, in The Times newspaper, he 
might have lost his vain-glory in a mood of more helpful 
Christian humility: That article said: 


We may surely ask ourselves whether a quickened sense of 
human fellowship and of the Christian brotherhood of man might 
not have abated the conflicts and assuaged the antagonisms which 
have so nearly wrecked our peace at home and abroad. It is an 
elementary part of our duty to our neighbors to seek peace and 
pursue it, to do unto others as we would they should do unto us. 
Have we always remembered this golden rule in our dealings with 
our neighbors, national and international? It may be that we have, 
or think we have, but it is worth while to reflect that of the two 
men who went up to the Temple to pray it was not the man who said, 
‘* God, I thank Thee that I am not as other men are,’’ but the man 
of humble soul, who said, ‘‘ God, be merciful to me, a sinner,’’ who 
went down to his house justified rather than the other. 


Our view of ourselves is one thing; what the rest of the 
world thinks of us is quite another. Let us endeavor to see 
ourselves, in the matter of these peace terms, as others see 
us. We shall then perhaps be better able to understand why 
those righteous peace terms are resented, and resented with 
a particular bitterness towards our own country, a bitter- 
ness which does not scruple to charge us with the deadly 
sin of Pharisaism. 

A Radical German newspaper thus speaks of those 
terms: 


England . . . doubled her empire between 1780 and 1870, 
since which year she has acquired the following new possessions: In 
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Asia, the island of Cyprus, a part of Borneo, Burmah, Beloochistan, 
and the Malay Protectorate; in Africa; Nigeria, British East Africa, 
Uganda, Somaliland, Bechuanaland, Rhodesia, British Kaffraria, 
Natal, Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, Egypt, and the Sou- 
dan; and in Australia, the Fiji Islands. . . . England has thus 
increased her territory 60 per cent. during the last fifty years. 


And a National-Liberal newspaper: 


They pretend to fight for the principle of free nationalities and 
protection of the small peoples. Rightly does the German note point 
to the’ fact that this principle has a strange appearance in the mouth 
of these world-vampires, who have stolen whole continents and who 
even now violate every small State that does not submit to their own 
interests. 


And Herr Dernburg’s comment is: 


Imagine applying the principle of nationality to America! Is 
their country to be split up into separate States—German and Eng- 
lish, Scandinavian and Italian, with a great independent negro 
republic dominating the South? Those who know Europe have 
only to bring forward a string of names to make patent the glaring 
contradiction: Finland and the Baltic, Little Russia and the Cau- 
casus, Turkestan and Persia, Ireland, India, the Boer Republics, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Corsica, Savoy, Nice, Corea, and Manchuria. 
After that what is left of the French demand for Alsace-Lorraine, 
which, as a matter of fact, was originally torn from the German 
Empire in the most brutal way? If the principle is applied to 
America, the Louisiana [sic] and the Mississippi [sic] ought to be 
given back to the French, California and Arizona to the Spaniards, 
and New York to the Dutch. 


Many more comments, arguing in the same direction and 
breathing the same spirit, might be produced every week 
from the instructive pages of The Cambridge Magaeme; 
nor would all those comments come from enemy countries. 
And even if we are disposed to dismiss these comments as 
fantastic, even if we over-emphasize the palpable absurdity 
of them and miss the central truth contained in the wildest 
of them, still we cannot deny that they witness to a con- 
dition of the German mind eminently and decisively dis- 
satisfied with the status quo. 

We are face to face, then, with this supreme difficulty. 
Unless the league of nations is prepared to hold down by 
force, for an indefinite period, Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
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and Bulgaria, the peace of the world would always be at 
the mercy of these dissatisfied countries. I can perfectly 
understand the point of view of an English militarist who 
argues that there is not room in the world for two great 
empires, and that Germany must have that idea knocked out 
of her head once and for all. This is a sane and logical point 
of view. There is no doubt that if the philosophy of 
Nietzsche is true, and if morals in politics are an affectation, 
we should exert all our power, now that we have got the 
world on our side, to dismember the German Empire, to 
enfeeble her people, and to bar her progress at every point 
of the compass. But this is a point of view which presup- 
poses the eternity of the sword. It cannot possibly present 
itself to those who hate war as Kant hated it, and Goethe, 
and Fichte, and Hegel. It cannot for a moment be enter- 
tained by any man who believes in the religious progress of 
humanity. It is a notion, whatever else may be its implica- 
tions, which makes a scrap of paper of the Gospel of Christ. 

But how can we expect Germany and Austria and Turkey 
and Bulgaria to enter our league of nations if their entrance 
_ is to be made in the rags of beggary with the mark of slaves 

upon their brows? We can force them in such a condition 
to enter, but with what hope of their co-operation in the 
great work of world civilization? Surely we must confess 
that a league of nations so composed would break asunder 
within measurable time. The conspiracies of the malcon- 
tents might fail; their mutinies might be beaten by the police 
force of the other nations; their revolts might be feeble and 
short-lived; but such revolts would do something more than 
disturb the armed peace of the world—they would introduce 
dangerous controversies into the league. 

It seems evident, I think, that if this league of nations is 
to be formed, and if from this league which, clearly, is only a 
beginning, the nations are, in the words of the late Lord 
Salisbury, to be ‘‘ welded in some international constitu- 
tion,’’ which he foresaw to be the one eventual security 
against war, it is, above all other things, necessary that good 
will should inspire the whole body of nations forming that 
league. 

International federation, which we are now considering, 
is manifestly the greatest political ideal which presents 
itself to good men in every country under the sun. If there 
could be in the world an international court of justice, to 
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which every dispute between the federated nations would 
automatically be referred, and if behind this international 
court of justice there could be a force of the federated 
nations to see that its judgments were honored, then surely 
we might hope with Lord Salisbury for ‘‘ a long spell of 
unfettered and prosperous trade and continued peace.’’ 

But as soon as we begin to particularize, the obstacles to 
such an international constitution appear almost insur- 
mountable. For example, let us suppose that France 
claimed from us the restitution of the Channel Islands and 
the court decided that we should surrender them. In this 
case, despite all the difficulties, we might bow with a good 
grace to the judgment of the court. But suppose that India 
appealed to the court for self-government, and was followed 
by Egypt, and then that Spain came into court against us, 
claiming Gibraltar and Malta, would it be easy for us to 
submit? No one ureams of setting up an international 
constitution which would merely preserve the status quo; 
it is obvious that this international constitution must be as 
- adaptable and progressive as a national constitution; that 
it must be, indeed, the supreme judge of every decade of 
world politics. Are we, then, quite certain that we could 
with safety commit our national destinies into the hands 
of such a constitution? Might not the peace of the world 
be too high a price to pay for loss of control over our own 
British destiny? 

The Englishman, of all nationalities, is the freest, and 
has the notion of freedom in his very blood. The French 
historian, M. Seignobus, has paid us this compliment: ‘‘ The 
English people developed the political mechanism of modern 
Europe, constitutional monarchy, parliamentary govern- 
ment, and safeguards for personal liberty. The other 
nations have only imitated them.’’ And Professor Ramsay 
Muir, in Nationalism and Internationalism, shows that 
England, where equal law was established by the Norman 
and Angevin kings, was ‘‘ the first of European nations to 
achieve full consciousness of her nationhood.’’ England, 
then, is of all countries the least unlikely to resent the 
decisions of law. She has none of the irritable pride of the 
parvenu; she is old in her hatred of militarism; she is 
patient, peace-loving, law-abiding. But who can think of 
this England allowing an international court of justice to 
decide for her whether India should be left to a bloody con- 
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test between Mussulmans and Hindus, and whether her stu- 
pendous work in Egypt should be exposed to the destruc- 
tion of desert tribes? And if England would not easily 
submit to such jurisdiction, how can we expect submission 
from those more arrogant nations in whose blood is the pride 
of the sword and in whose history is no long tradition of the 
law? 

If we are honest with ourselves, must we not acknowledge 
that there is some indestructible force in nationalism which 
insists upon making its own way across the centuries, and 
which cannot trust itself to the interference of others? Is 
it not a truth of every educated Englishman’s existence 
that, like Milton, ‘‘ content with these British islands as my 
world,’’ he feels the destiny of his country to be something 
immeasurably greater and infinitely more precious than 
anything else in the politics of the world? And is it to be 
expected of other nations that they should submit to a 
foreign decision matters which they feel to be vital to their 
destinies—as great and as precious to them as the destiny of 
England is to the Englishman? Small matters, such as 
disputes touching the interpretation of international law, 
we can imagine any nation submitting to a tribunal of the 
peoples; but not matters which concern their destiny. 

And yet it is through this very pressure of nationalism 
that the world is most likely to reach the ideal goal of 
international federation. Instead of finding, as so many 
pacifists have argued, that nationalism is a bar to inter- 
nationalism, we shall find, I think, that by no other road is 
internationalism to be reached. But we shall imperil this 
great hope if we insist upon proceeding with President 
Wilson’s suggestion for a league of nations with any idea 
in our minds that a mechanical solution can be found for 
national rivalries. Good will is essential. 

Let us beware of pouring the new wine of international 
fraternity into the old skins of national hatreds. These 
dreadful hatreds, history teaches us, will pass. But no 
form of international machinery, even when this present 
tempest of hatred has passed, can guarantee to the nations 
of the earth a true and lasting peace until the spirit which 
animates the relations of states is definitely the spirit of 
Good Will. 





Harotp Brcsis. 
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CONSCRIPTION OF INCOME 


BY CHARLES J. BULLOOK 





An effort has been made to commit the United States 
to the policy of financing the war exclusively by taxation. 
It is seriously contended that, except for such funds as are 
immediately needed, the whole expense should be met by 
increasing taxation to whatever extent may prove neces- 
sary. This is supposed to be entirely practicable and is 
claimed to be the only plan consistent with social justice. 
Under the euphonious name of ‘‘ conscription of income ’’ 
it has gained numerous adherents, and therefore requires 
careful examination. * 

The first argument in favor of this proposal is that, 
except in so far as a country can borrow money abroad 
and with it purchase supplies in other lands, the whole bur- 
den of war must in any event be met as it goes along 
whether we resort to loans or to taxation. The real cost of 
war consists of the food, clothing, arms, munitions, and the 
like, that must somehow be purchased and then consumed in 
military operations. This burden cannot be passed along to 
the next generation, but must be borne day by day as the 
war proceeds. Why not, then, finance it exclusively by taxes 
and avoid the delusion that by employing loans we are in 
fact passing any part of it on to our successors? 

Such reasoning, so far as it goes, is correct. But it does 
not reckon with all the factors in the problem. It deals 
only with the real costs of war conceived in terms of material 
commodities, and ignores the distinction between these real 





1This plan was brought forward by Professor O. M. W. Sprague in an 


article published in The New Republic, February 24, 1917. It is advocated 

in a memorial issued by. Professor BE. D. Durand and other economists under 

date of April 4, 1917. It has also been given wide publicity by Amos Pin- 

os and others, designating themselves “ The American Committee on War 
nance.” 
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costs and the money costs into which they must be trans- 
lated before we can reason in terms of actual life. We can- 
not take it for granted without careful investigation that, 
in a complex state of society where business is transacted 
by an intricate system of exchange based upon the insti- 
tutions of money and credit, it is possible for a government 
by means of taxation to transfer abruptly, let us say 
$5,000,000,000, from the pockets of taxpayers to the firing 
line without producing undesirable results, and perhaps dis- 
aster. It is as if an engineer who wished to gather up a 
vast supply of water from distant sources and convey it to 
a reservoir in a great city should conclude that it was merely 
a matter of transferring so many gallons of water from 
one point to another, and should give no thought to the 
sources from which the supply was drawn or to the appa- 
ratus through which it was distributed. 

The question is one of the proper distribution of strain 
upon a complicated business mechanism which is now 
adjusted to work in certain ways and can be altered only 
gradually if we would avoid disaster. There are in the 
United States many people who have capital to lend, and can 
readily arrange to have still more within a short time if the 
Government resorts to loans. Borrowing from such persons 
will exert a certain strain upon our economic organization 
because what the Government borrows will not be available 
for investment in industry. There are certain other people 
who have large incomes of which a part would ordinarily be 
spent for personal consumption, and a part must be invested 
if industry is to goon. The smallest immediate strain would 
probably be occasioned by borrowing from the free capital of 
the business community. We can, however, without disturb- 
ance to industry, levy heavy taxes which will reach income 
that would otherwise be devoted to personal consumption, 
and we can steadily increase the amount of such taxation as 
time goes on. The most serious strain is that which would 
arise from ‘‘ conscripting ’? income that would otherwise be 
devoted to the maintenance and development of industry; 
and this we should seek to minimize, even though we may 
not be able wholly to avoid it. The whole machine must be 
readjusted if a long war is to be financed, and we shall wreck 
it if we apply undue pressure at the wrong point, especially 
during the first year. 

The second argument for exclusive reliance upon taxa- 
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tion is that public loans are likely to lead to inflation which, 
of course, will increase the cost of living and the cost of con- 
ducting the war. When bonds are floated, credit is extended 
by banks to subscribers, and the securities, when issued, be- 
come collateral for loans. Thus, public borrowing leads to 
_ an expansion of bank credit, and tends to raise the general 
level of prices. That this may happen to some extent can- 
not be doubted; but it is to be remembered that such loans 
must presently be repaid, and that many borrowers will econ- 
omize in expenditures in order to make such payment. To 
the extent that this occurs, private expenditures will be cur- 
tailed and the credits given by banks will be canceled with- 
out causing inflation. Furthermore, it is not to be overlooked 
that, in view of the large demand for food and other com- | 
modities during the next year, it is desirable that produc- 
tion shall be kept at a maximum, and that higher prices will 
conduce to this result. The evil, then, is not so great as_ 
might be supposed, and has important compensations. 
Moreover, it is certain that the policy of exclusive tax- 
ation presents its own difficulties and dangers. Even if loans 
were wholly avoided, such things as food, fibers, leather, min- 
erals, and the like are going to be in extraordinary demand 
and will inevitably command high prices. Luxuries might 
sell at lower figures if inflation were wholly avoided, but 
most necessities cannot fail to be relatively scarce and there- 
fore dear. Price regulation may help at this point; but this 
we shall probably have in any event, and it is not conditioned 
upon any particular plan of finance. A serious danger of 
the proposed scheme would be that it is improbable that any 
system of taxation would raise the amount of money re- 
quired, so that the Government would be compelled sooner 
or later to supply the deficiency in other ways. If it recog- 
nized the situation in time and promptly adopted a well-con- 
sidered system of permanent loans, all might still be well; 
but if it should be reluctant to admit the failure of its plan, 
it would not improbably resort to temporary financing which 
is precisely the kind that entails the greatest danger of 
inflation. Moreover, if by any chance excessive taxation 
had meanwhile thrown industry out of gear, the Gov- 
ernment would be less able to inaugurate a system of per- 
manent loans than it is today when all conditions are reason- 
ably favorable for borrowing. Between the inconvenience 
of such inflation as may arise from a well-considered loan 
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policy adopted at the outset, and the danger of a temporiz- 
ing, makeshift policy, adopted to supply deficiencies of tax 
revenue, there is no doubt which alternative we should 
choose. It is far better at the beginning to build our financial 
structure upon two bases, taxation and permanent loans, 
with the intention of increasing the former and decreasing 
the latter as the war goes on, and with the determination 
at all hazards to minimize our use of temporary loans. 

The third argument in favor of the exclusive taxation 
- policy is that it is necessary in order to secure equality in the 
treatment of property and human life. Since we are going 
to conscript many men for service at the front where some 
of them must sacrifice their lives, it is argued that we must 
similarly conscript the wealth required for war expenditures 
rather than obtain it from loans attracted by the lure of 
interest. Conscription of income is declared to be the logical 
accompaniment-of conscription of men, and loans are held to 
be contrary to the plainest dictates of justice. 

If this were merely another way of stating, although with 
unnecessary circumlocution, that in time of war every citizen 
should hold his life and property at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, we could accept it as entirely true and also entirely 
useless as a principle of war finance. The sacrifice of life 
and the sacrifice of property are things essentially disparate, 
to which the idea of equality is wholly inapplicable. To 
men who lose. their lives at the front we can offer nothing 
but grateful remembrance and suitable provision for those 
whom they leave behind. Upon those who stay at home we 
must impose the duty of providing the necessary supplies, 
but we can derive no rule of contribution from a com- 
parison of the two kinds of sacrifice. In fact, to attempt to 
do so would lead to a wrong conclusion. If the national 
treasury is to be well supplied during a long war, it is nec- 
essary that industry should prosper and that production 
should be as large as possible. What we need is a plan 
of finance that will make the best provision for supply- 
ing the Government with the material resources which 
it needs. If conscription of income or property will best 
accomplish this, it should be resorted to. But if it would 
tend to disorganize industry and dry up the sources of 
future revenue, we should carefully avoid it. This is the 
only point entitled to consideration, and we merely darken 
counsel with words and run the danger of perverting it with 
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class prejudice if we raise the issue of life against property. 
What we need is the safest, surest, and most efficient plan 
of war finance; that is what should accompany conscription 
of men, and that is the only real service those who stay at 
home can offer to those who go to the front. 

Underlying some of the arguments in favor of conscrip- 
tion of income is an assumption, which frequently crops out 
in discussions of- the war, that the fighting has got to be 
done by the poor and that the rich are not likely to do their 
share. Thus the American Committee on War Finance, in 
its advertisement of April 1st, asserts that the poor man 
‘¢ will do the bulk of the fighting; because he forms the 
bulk of the population.’’ This is literally true, but is not 
inconsistent with the further assertion that the rich, propor- 
tidnately to their numbers, will do as much fighting’as the 
poor. If we do not wish to divide our counsels and weaken 
our forces at the very outset, we must proceed upon the 
assumption that this is a war of the whole American people. 

It is permissible, indeed, to distinguish between those who 
go to the front and those who stay at home, but the former 
will not include a disproportionate number of the poor or the 
latter a disproportionate number of the rich. Financing 
the war by taxes levied chiefly or exclusively upon the rich 
would in no way secure equality in the treatment of life and 
property. The rich who are called to the front would under 
this plan have their income as well as their service con- 
scripted, and the poor who stay at home would contribute 
neither money nor military service. If it is desired to levy 
upon those who stay at home a tax that shall compensate 
for their failure to render military service, the proper ex- 
pedient would be a military compensation tax such as has 
long been imposed by Switzerland and some other countries. 
This should be levied upon rich and poor alike, upon the basis 
of income, without exemption of any description whatever. 

Adequate consideration of the proposal to conscript in- 
come presupposes a definite plan of conscription. The Amer- 
ican Committee on War Finance proposes a graduated in- 
come tax which ‘‘ will permit of no individual retaining an 
annual net income in excess of $100,000, during the war.’’ 
Other plans suggest tentatively the conscription of substan- 
tially all war profits and the increase of the income tax to 
rates resembling those proposed by the Committee on War 
Finance. All of the plans agree in proposing practical con- 
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fiscation of large incomes, though some make a place for 
other taxes, chiefly upon luxuries. Since most of these pro- 
jects must be regarded as tentative, it would be unfair to 
attempt any more precise statement of them, so that I can 
only invite attention to the general principles involved. I 
shall, therefore, assume that it is proposed to conscript—that 
is, to appropriate by taxation—substantially all war profits 
and substantially all income in excess of a certain amount 
which might be $100,000 or perhaps a somewhat larger figure. 

The first difficulty with these proposals is that they ignore 
the fact that, in order to be permanently fruitful of revenue, 
taxation must rest upon a prosperous state of industry. The 
last thing to be desired at this time is to check enterprise and 
decrease the volume of production. It is necessary, indeed, 
to dimimish the output of things not needed for the prosecu- 
tion of the war and the subsistence of our own people or the 
people of the countries with which we are allied. But, so far 
as consistent with this main purpose, it is important that 
industries shall prosper and produce revenue both for their 
proprietors and for the tax-gatherer. We are passing from 
a condition of peace to a condition of war, and face a trying 
period of readjustment. While the house must be put in 
order, we should avoid precipitate action which will cause un- 
necessary distress. A member of the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense has already felt obliged to 
issue a warning upon this point, in which he reminds us that: 
‘*‘ Business must be increased, labor employed, and the coun- 
try kept going strongly ahead as a successful economic ma- 
chine.’’ And he adds: ‘‘ We must have successful indus- 
tries if successful tax levies are to be received.’’ ! 

In this state of affairs we do not want precipitate read- 
justments enforced by excessive taxation. Plans for the 
year 1917 were entered upon many months ago and commit- 
ments have been made which cannot be suddenly changed 
without serious consequences. Equipment has been pur- 
chased, materials have been bought, and loans have been con- 
tracted. These conditions simply cannot be ignored; and, 
therefore, moderation is necessary in the levy of war taxes 
during the year 1917. A year hence heavier taxation will be 
possible; and, if the war continues for a third year, still 
heavier taxes can be imposed. But this year, at least, we 
must make extensive use of loans, and thereafter we must 


1 Statement issued by H. BH. Coffin, April 19, 1917. 
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be guided by conditions as we find them and not by a Pro- 
crustean theory of war finance. No one knows today the 
probable needs of the Government or the limits to which ~ 
future taxation can be safely carried. All that can be wisely 
done is to levy immediately such additional taxes as can be 
imposed without injury to industry. 

The second difficulty with conscription of income is that 
taxable and disposable income are not identical terms. When 
it is proposed to conscript incomes in excess of some such 
figure as $100,000, it is taken for granted that the funds thus 
obtained would otherwise be expended for personal consump- 
tion, very largely upon articles of luxury; or, in other words, 
that these funds would be taken from disposable income 
which the recipients would otherwise be free to consume with- 
out diminishing their capital and impairing their ability to 
pay taxes in subsequent years. This is far from the truth. 

Taxable net income, as defined by law and determined by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, includes a large amount of 
so-called income which must be set aside to allow for depre- 
ciation and obsolescence. Some provision is indeed made 
for these items, but it is usually less than any prudent man- 
ager would set aside for the purpose. This is true so far as 
I can ascertain of all income taxes, and is not peculiar to 
our own. It is probably due to the impossibility of making 
adequate allowance without opening the door to intolerable 
abuse. The course which governments follow may be en- 
tirely correct as a matter of practical tax administration; at 
any rate, I believe it to be so, and what I have just said im- 
plies no criticism of the prevailing income tax practice. We 
must simply regard it as one of the inevitable limitations of 
income taxation, that governments habitually tax a certain 
amount of income which in any well-managed concern will be 
set aside for depreciation and obsolescence. 

In the next place, taxable net income includes in many 
cases items which are not income at all, but merely represent 
replacement of capital. This is true of dividends upon min- 
ing stock which, as everyone knows, must include repayments 
of the capital originally invested. It is true also of many 
adventures, of which stock speculation is the best illustration, 
which in some years show profits and in others losses. In 
determining taxable income, the losses of any year may be 
deducted from the gains of the same year, but it is not pos- 
sible to carry a running account in which the net losses of the 
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bad years are deducted from the net profits of the good. 
Therefore, in every good year governments tax as income 
certain amounts of so-called revenue which over a series of 
years must offset losses of part of the adventurer’s capital. 

In the third place, after full allowance is made for depre- 
ciation, obsolescence, and the losses of bad years, no business 
man can treat the whole of the remaining profits as dispos- 
able income. Some part, and usually a considerable part, 
must be plowed back into the business if the concern is to 
prosper. Twenty per cent. is perhaps the minimum that 
should be turned back, and our best managed enterprises 
habitually appropriate much more than this percentage. 

In the fourth place, many taxpayers are already commit- 
ted to new enterprises or to the extension of old ones; they 
have already entered upon plans calling for continuous ex- 
pansion over a period of years, and may be seriously embar- 
rassed if our taxation policy confuses taxable net income with 
disposable revenue. In not a few cases they have borrowed 
some part of the money needed for extensions, expecting 
gradually to repay their loans out of profits. Obviously, 
Procrustean taxation will make such repayment impossible 
‘¢ during the war,’’ and may compel bankers to extend such 
loans for an indefinite period, thus immobilizing the re- 
sources of the banks, which now, if ever, should be kept 
liquid. 

In the fifth place, the credit of an individual or a business 
concern depends in some measure upon disposable income. 
Most loans now outstanding are going to be repaid in the 
ordinary course of business or by the sale of securities held 
as collateral, and only a small part may be repaid out of cur- 
rent profits. But a person with disposable income enjoys 
better credit than one who is known not to be making money, 
and a man or business concern whose income had been con- 
scripted would certainly fall in the latter category. Men of 
wealth are often heavy borrowers, and many of them are al- 
ways committed to new enterprises for which they have con- 
tracted loans that they expect to repay out of profits. If 
such profits were conscripted, these loans could be repaid 
only by liquidation. 

When these considerations are taken into account, it be- 
comes evident that, if our industries are to prosper, the tax- 
ation of large incomes must be confined within reasonable 
bounds. Our present taxes undoubtedly admit of immediate 
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increase; it will be possible to raise them still higher in the 
second year of the war; then, if no injurious results have 
developed, they can be raised to still higher figures. But 
time must be allowed for the inevitable readjustments tax- 
payers will have to make, and precipitate action will cer- 
tainly cause disastrous consequences. 

Not only is taxable net income not disposable income,— 
either for the taxpayer or for the Government,—but it is cer- 
tain that excessive income taxation in whatever form or 
forms it may be employed has other important limitations 
which cannot be safely ignored. The first of these is that 
an income tax exempts from contribution property that does 
not yield an income, and therefore creates a special induce- 
ment to invest in such property. If the rate of the tax is 
heavy, this inducement obviously becomes very great, and 
long before the point of conscription is reached it becomes 
overwhelming. There can be little doubt that since 1913 the 
income taxes levied by the United States and certain of the 
commonwealths have stimulated the demand for stocks of 
corporations which are not yet paying dividends, but are 
believed to have a promising future. Between a speculative 
profit which can be taken after the war and a regular income 
which is going to be conscripted as long as the war lasts, 
there can be no doubt where the choice will fall if a person 
is of a speculative turn of mind. 

The importance of this consideration can hardly be 
exaggerated. There may be some surer means of checking 
the utilization of undeveloped resources and discouraging- 
latent enterprise than the plan of conscripting income above 
a certain amount, but it would be difficult to devise any form 
of taxation that would more certainly produce such results. 

The second limitation upon income taxation is that diff- 
culties of administration multiply as the rate is increased. 
There is not only the danger of legal avoidance and illegal 
evasion, which under favorable conditions can be minimized, 
but there is also the difficulty of determining precisely what 
the net income of a taxpayer is. With the good will and co- 
operation of the taxpayer, this difficulty is seldom serious, 
but when conscription of income is undertaken it may easily 
become very great. Our present income tax is successfully 
administered; and with amendment at certain points would 
be able to stand the strain occasioned by higher rates. I 
shall be greatly surprised, however, if the Bureau of Internal 
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Revenue, with its knowledge of the practical conditions that 
must be faced, advises the introduction of a conscriptive tax. 

The third limitation is common to all forms of taxation. 
Unless a government desires to destroy the object taxed, the 
rate of taxation must not be raised to a prohibitive figure; 
while if the purpose in view is to procure the maximum rev- 
enue for a series of years, the tax rate must be kept within 
reasonable bounds. Society is now organized upon the basis 
of private property and individual enterprise; and, so long 
as this arrangement continues, industry must yield a profit 
if there is to be a large income for the Government to tax. 
In an emergency like this we can rely to a certain extent upon 
patriotism, and to a certain extent upon the penalties of the 
law. But nothing except the prospect of profit will call forth 
that degree of enterprise and efficiency which is necessary if 
private revenues are to be large and both public and private 
wants are to be fully supplied. 
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A GREAT FARMER: DAVID FRANKLIN 
HOUSTON 


BY J. C. HEMPHILL 





[It is a circumstance bearing full confidence and no little comfort 
that this particular time, when necessarily enormous powers are con- 
ferred upon the Department of Agriculture, finds David Franklin 
Houston its level head. How he happened to be selected for the 
position four years ago matters not at all. Mr. Hemphill, whose 
admirably succinct account of his work is presented herewith, attrib- 
utes the choice to the President’s intuitive recognition of his posses- 
sion of certain valuable attributes. Maybe so; we had supposed that 
luck and Colonel House had much to do with it; but never mind! It 
was a happy hit, and we are more than pleased to endorse heartily 
from personal knowledge Mr. Hemphill’s appreciation of true 
worth and unflagging industry in high public service. None whom 
we know is better equipped for the satisfactory performance of the 
great work with which Secretary Houston must grapple. But the 
intuition was of the parents who named him. David had vision; 
Franklin had sense; Houston has both; and it is greatly to his 
advantage that before reaching a conclusion he rolls a thought over 
and over in his mind, much as a cow chews a cud.—Epiror. ] 


THERE were great farmers before David Franklin Hous- 
ton, the United States Secretary of Agriculture; there was 
never one who managed so large a plantation. There was 
Job, who employed five hundred yoke of oxen in ploughing 
his fields, and the Pharaohs of Egypt, who depended upon the 
wind to winnow their wheat, the feet of their flocks to plant 
their seed, and the silt of the Nile to fertilize their fields ; and 
there was Marcus Porcius Cato, the Roman, who lived one 
hundred and forty-nine years before the Christian Era and 
who had profited by the experiences and failures of the 
earlier farmers to teach the economic value of intensive cul- 
tivation, the use of leguminous plants for soil improvement, 
the importance of live stock in a system of general farming, 
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and the effective preservation of manure as essential to the 
success of agriculture. 

Some years ago Fairfax Harrison, now president of the 
Southern Railway, wrote a book, Cato’s Farm Management, 
for private circulation, in which he said: ‘‘ Barring some 
developments of bacterial science, like the ingenious ‘ nodu- 
lar hypothesis ’ in respect to legumes, the student of farm 
management today could not go far wrong if he founded 
modern instances of agricultural experience upon the wise 
saws of this sturdy old heathen.’’ Better still, the student 
of farm management could not go wrong at all if he followed 
the counsel of the quiet, self-contained, non-advertising, 
wisest Christian successor the heathen philosopher has had 
in two thousand years. Of demonstrated executive ability, a 
teacher of long and varied experience, a scholar and thinker 
well in advance of his times, a man of force and vision—that 
is why Mr. Houston was selected by the President for his 
present work. Brought up in an agricultural community, for 
a number of years he did everything on a farm that had to be 
done. He has not figured very prominently in the press 
because his work has not been of the sensational order, 
but he has accomplished wonderful things in making the 
Department of Agriculture the most effective arm of the 
Government. 

The work of the Department is covered in three general 
classes : 

1. Research work, which includes the scientific study of 
the fundamental problems of agriculture. 

2. Educational or extension work, which aims to make 
available to the rural population the results of the Depart- 
ment’s experiments and discoveries. 

3. Regulatory work, which includes the enforcement of 
statutes relating to meat inspection, animal and plant quar- 
antine, foods and drugs, game and migratory birds, seed 
adulteration, insecticides and fungicides, the manufacture 
of vaccines and viruses, and the administration of the 
national forests. 

For the purpose of carrying out these several grand 
activities of the Department numerous divisions or sections 
have been organized, each doing its particular bit under the 
direction of the most competent men available for the special 
service required. The Department of Agriculture is a 
strictly business institution, devoted wholly to the very defi- 
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nite end of making agriculture efficient and profitable and 
rural life in the United States comfortable, healthful, and 
attractive. With its 17,000 employees and an annual budget 
of $35,000,000 in round figures, it is the greatest constructive 
agency in the world. There is no politics in the organi- 
zation of its many divisions and in the selection of its 
multitude of agents. Of the 17,000 employees only three of 
those holding positions of responsibility are not covered 
in the classified service. The only test of service is fitness; 
the only rule of tenure is efficiency. 

What does the Department do? Nearly everything 
affecting the life of the people. The ‘‘ Programme of Work ”’ 
of the Department for the current fiscal year fills a book 
of five hundred pages, in which are outlined the projects of 
each bureau and office, with an indication of the object, co- 
operative relationships of such projects, and with the pur- 
pose of so informing the workers as to what is expected of 
them that there will be such correlation of work and co- 
ordination of effort as will reduce useless duplication. Take 
the Office of Farm Management, for example, and the work 
this year will cover, as it did last year, investigations in 
farm economics showing the cost of growing sugar beets, 
potatoes, and cotton, the cost of producing hay and grasses, 
corn silage, and fruit, with full account of all the economic 
factors involved and exact conclusions of the best methods 
to be employed in these several enterprises based upon 
actual demonstrations in field and orchard. In like manner 
the most careful investigations will be conducted in the field 
of live-stock economics, covering the cost of feeder cattle, 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, the raising of colts and farm horses, 
and the cost of producing dairy products with relation to the 
profits of the farm business. The most interesting of the 
investigations made by this office will cover the history and 
distribution of farm enterprises, analysis of the farm busi- 
ness, the cost of the farmer’s living, the principles of farm 
tenantry, the cost of farm equipment, the method of farm 
accounts, the application of farm economics to farm prac- 
tiee, and the question of farm organization in certain well- 
defined districts covering the different sections of the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The same character of work 
is being done in all the other fourteen offices, bureaus, or 
divisions of the Department—investigation, administration, 
regulation—and all these multitudinous activities the Sec- 
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retary of Agriculture directs with the sole object of making 
his work most effective for the common good. 

From its very humble beginning in 1839, with desk room 
in the Patent Office, then attached to the State Department, 
. for the collection of statistics and the distribution of seed at 
an expense of $1,000, to the Department of this day, with 
its annual budget of $36,000,000, and pledges amounting to 
$150,000,000 for expenditure during the next four years, the 
cause of agriculture has expanded, thanks largely to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who approved the Act of Congress, May 15, 
1862, creating the Department as a branch of the Federal 
Government, and on July 2, 1862, the Act of Congress creat- 
ing the land-grant colleges, with which the Department is 
now co-operating in the most useful way. Yet with all its 
enormous growth and the large provision made for its 
extension and support, the Department has hardly kept pace 
with the growth of the country. Fifty years ago the wealth 
of the Nation was $20,000,000,000 as compared with $130,000,- 
000,000 at present, while the value of its farm property was 
about $8,000,000,000 as compared with more than $45,000,- 
000,000 now, and its annual farm products were less than 
$2,000,000,000, as compared with more than $9,000,000,000 
now. But American agriculture has been making tremendous 
strides. The land-grant colleges, sixty-seven in number, 
have a total valuation in endowment, plant, and equip- 
ment of $128,000,000, an income of $26,000,000, teachers to 
the number of 4,500, a resident student body of 62,000, and 
a total number receiving instruction from them of nearly 
250,000. The Department, working in harmony with the 
colleges, with its staff of 17,000 workers and expenditures of 
$24,000,000, vitally touches the Nation at nearly every prac- 
tical point. The value of wealth produced on the farms in 
1915 aggregated $10,501,686,375. Yet less than 32 per cent. 
of the arable land of the country is under cultivation, and 
not over 45 per cent. of that under cultivation is yielding rea- 
sonably full returns, a condition which the Secretary is try- 
ing to cure by the encouragement of improved methods of 
cultivation and distribution and marketing of the crops. 

What has been accomplished during Secretary Houston’s 
administration of his office? The story fully told would fill 
a volume, and only a few notes may be made here of a few 
of the achievements. Secretary Houston would be the first 
to protest against ascribing to himself any undue share of 
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the credit. There have been many collaborators, many intel- 
ligent and active friends of agriculture in Congress, in the 
ranks of the scientists of the Department, in the land-grant 
colleges, and among farmers and the farm organizations of 
the country. Of the highest importance was the enactment 
of the Agricultural Extension Act by the Congress in 1914, 
which has been truly described as ‘‘ one of the most signifi- 
cant educational measures ever adopted by any nation,’’ 
the object of which is to inform the people promptly and 
effectively, of all the results of scientific inquiry through per- 
sonal contact with trained agents. Under this Act provision 
is made for co-operation between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the land-grant college in each State in the direct 
education of the farmer and his family in the higher agri- 
culture. When the law is in full operation there may be 
employed in this service in every one of the 2,850 rural 
counties of the Union at least two county agents, with dis- 
trict supervisors, supported by all the forces of the college 
and the Department, at an expense of from ten to twelve 
million dollars. What this will mean for the farmers may 
be imagined from the results obtained in one year since the 
law went into effect—direct demonstrations on 140,000 farms, 
600,000 farm visits, 3,000 silos built in the South under the 
direction of the agents in the field, 75,000 hillsides terraced 
to prevent erosion, 65,000 acres of land drained, 3,000 dem- 
onstration gardens planted, and 500 communities induced to 
co-operate in some special agricultural work. In the North, 
600,000 acres of land tested, 280,000 acres of oats and 85,000 
acres of alfalfa planted, and nearly 300,000 boys and girls 
enrolled in clubs for soil improvement, for crop rotations, 
and in pig, poultry, hog, sheep, and canning clubs. 

Secretary Houston should have a large share of the 
credit for the creation of the Office of Markets for the pur- 
pose of acquiring and diffusing information about the mar- 
keting and distribution of farm products. The appropria- 
tion for this service has.been increased since the passage of 
the law from $50,000 to $1,200,000, and the work of the office 
consists in establishing proper methods for the grading and 
standardization, the packing and shipping and marketing 
of special products, problems of transportation and storage, 
city marketing and distribution, direct dealing between pro- 
ducers and consumers, and co-operative production and 
handling of products. 
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Other legislation enacted during the past four years 
deals with cotton futures, the grading of grain, the ware- 
housing of agricultural products so that the receipts of the 
warehouses are available as collateral in banking, the estab- 
lishment of farm loan banks, and the enactment of the good 
roads law, by which the Federal Government and the States 
are made partners in the building of highways for commerce. 

The enactment of the Cotton Futures law was an impor- 
tant step towards more satisfactory conditions of production 
and distribution. It was the first regulative statute passed 
by Congress for the improvement of marketing conditions. 
The quotations of future contracts on cotton exchanges have 
a commanding influence upon the prices paid for spot cotton, 
and before the passage of this law there were so many dif- 
ferent cotton standards in the market that there was no 
assurance that the buyer would receive the grade of cotton 
for which he had contracted and which he required in his 
business. The law imposes generally on all contracts for the 
future delivery of cotton, made on exchanges, boards of 
trade, and other like places, a tax of two cents the pound on the 
quantity of cotton involved and the exemption of such con- 
tracts from such tax if the conditions noted in the law, which 
are aimed at the existing evils in future dealings, are com- 
plied with. These conditions require the use of the official 
standards of the United States in the grading of the staple, 
the exclusion from delivery on contract of certain inferior 
grades and qualities of cotton, the adoption of commercial 
differences in determining the relative values of different 
grades, and the determination by the Secretary of disputes 
between the contracting parties as to grade, quality, or length 
of staple of the cotton tendered on contract. The law, as a 
whole, is constructive and regulatory, not destructive and 
oppressive. It recognizes that the exchanges, when properly 
conducted, may benefit both the producer of raw cotton and 
the manufacturer of goods. It was enacted in the interest 
alike of producers, merchants, spinners, and exchange mem- 
bers, and it is doing its work. 

A practical illustration of the need for better legislation 
dealing with the inspection and shipment of grain is sup- 
plied by an incident which happened a year and a half ago. 
The Secretary seized a shipment of $1,500,000 worth of oats, 
which the inspectors under the Food and Drugs Act reported 
contained from ten to thirty-five bushels in the hundred of 
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weed seed and trash, of which ten carloads had been moist- 
ened by sprinklers at the elevators to increase its weight, and 
that the weed seed had been mixed deliberately at the eleva- 
tors. Protest was made to the Secretary, who is a man of 
fair and open mind, that the State inspector had passed the 
oats and that the foreigners knew what they were getting, 
and the Secretary said: ‘‘ If the foreigners know what they 
are getting then there is no harm in your stating what they 
are—sixty-five bushels of oats and thirty-five bushels of weed 
seed,’’ and that settled it. Under the grain-grading law 
there will be hereafter Federal supervision of shipments of 
grain in both interstate and foreign commerce, to the advan- 
tage of dealers and consumers. 

Among other activities of Secretary Houston are the 
supervision of 155,000,000 acres of national forest land, pro- 
tecting the forests from fire, promoting the use of water for 
irrigation and power, regulating grazing, developing forest 
recreation uses, and conducting many scientific tests for the 
better utilization of forest products. "When the national 
forests were taken over from the Department of the Interior 
ten years ago the grazing on these lands was steadily deterio- 
rating and sustained only 1,500,000 animals. Today under 
scientific management the grazing is steadily improving and 
the forests are supporting more than 14,000,000 animals. 

Then there stands to the credit of the Department of 
Agriculture the eradication of the cattle tick from 294,000 
square miles of territory in ten years, the suppression of 
the foot-and-mouth disease in all the country from 
Massachusetts to Montana, the saving of the citrus industry 
of California, and a score of other invaluable services pro- 
tecting the orchards and fields and forests from destruction 
by insect and fungus pests. In addition, new farm products 
to the value of $270,000,000 have been promoted by the intro- 
duction and development of new crops, and one-third of the 
total area of the United States has been covered by the soil 
surveys conducted by this Department. 

One of the most important offices in the Department of 
Agriculture is that of Solicitor, which is charged with the 
direction of the legal work of the Department. The head 
of this office is Francis G. Caffey, a practicing attorney in 
New York for ten years before entering the Government 
service four years ago. He is one of the most dependable 
men in any of the departments and has been of inestimable 
value to the Secretary, whose legal adviser he is, in keeping 
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the orders and regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
within statutory authority, so that every official act of the 
Department has behind it all the force of legislative sanc- 
tion and judicial decision. He is also at the service of such 
committees of Congress as may call upon him for counsel. 

During the last fiscal year the Solicitor’s office drew or 
examined more than forty bills relating to agricultural 
matters introduced in Congress, and from the enforcement 
of the meat inspection laws to the protection of migratory 
birds through thirty statutes the Solicitor and his seven 
assistants, all of whom are underpaid, are engaged. Last 
year they handled 2,623 litigated cases, prepared for admin- 
istrative officials nearly 3,000 contracts and other legal 
papers, and rendered 1,382 formal opinions for the guidance 
of the administrative officers of the Department. In the 
enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act, for illustration, 
through the co-operation of this office the Department of 
Justice obtained in the way of fines and recoveries in the 
three years from 1914 to 1916 the sum of $358,772. During 
the same period the Solicitor recovered for the Government 
153,409 acres of valuable land which had been illegally 
entered by private parties, worth in timber value alone 
$1,350,000. In construing the Cotton Futures act the 
Solicitor has given one hundred and fifty legal opinions for 
the benefit of the public in the last two years, and all this 
immense work has been done at an expenditure of only 
$61,400. 

Under the care of Secretary Houston there is one-fifth 
of the standing timber in the United States, 42 per cent. of 
the water power of the West, and 31 per cent. of all the water 
power in the Nation. He is required to administer thirty 
laws passed by Congress. He was a member of the board 
appointed to locate the banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, he was consulted when the Farm Loan Bank System 
was under consideration, he is a member of half a dozen 
boards of one sort and another, engaged in planning for the 
building up of a Greater America, and is a fairly busy man 
who keeps his wits about him and whose only care is in doing 
his work well. The only thing he covets is a better popular 
understanding of the aims and purposes of the Department 
of Agriculture and, most of all, the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of the business men of the country, especially the busi- 
ness men of the large cities, in the great work entrusted to 
him. 
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Proof of the efficiency of the Department of Agriculture, 
if proof were needed, is to be found in the very remarkable 
work Secretary Houston has done since the declaration of 
war with Germany. His task would be impossible but for the 
thorough organization of his Department, which is working 
with German-like efficiency to meet the emergency. 

Secretary’s Houston’s first care is the increased pro- 
duction of food crops, their better distribution and conser- 
vation. The conservation of food supplies cannot be achieved 
without the elimination of waste which it is estimated 
amounts to at least $700,000,000 annually; the distribution 
cannot be effected without better control of the marketing 
and transportation facilities of the country, and the largest 
production cannot be secured except by the cultivation of 
every acre of arable land, and the employment of all available 
labor and its proper handling so that it can be shifted as the 
necessities of cultivation and harvesting may require. The 
food crops must be graded or standardized so that their 
value may be fixed, all establishments or factories in which 
food or feeds are prepared, manufactured or kept for sale 
or distribution must be under Government supervision and 
regulation or operation whenever it may be necessary to the 
public welfare, and in emergency the Government must be 
empowered to purchase, store, and sell food products to 
organized groups of people or communities; and with this 
power must go also the power to fix the maximum or 
minimum prices of such products. All this and much more 
must be done to make the United States economically 
effective in war and prosperous in peace; and to make his 
efforts supremely successful Secretary Houston has asked 
for the enactment of a law which will provide ‘‘ for the 
national defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating 
the distribution of agricultural products.’’ The law will 
prohibit under heavy penalties injurious speculation in food 
supplies, the hoarding of foods, food materials, feeds, seeds 
or <ertilizers for speculative purposes, the charging of 
excessive rates for the handling or distribution of such 
products and the exaction of excessive prices for them. The 
law will also give the Secretary authority to direct the 
distribution of such supplies, to regulate the method of 
packing commodities for sale, to license, if necessary, the 
manufacture or distribution of foods, to fix prices so that 
there will be no extortion, to prescribe the percentages of 
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flour that shall be derived from wheat of various classes and 
grades, to require that flour shall be labeled and sold for 
what it is, and to provide such other regulations as will 
promote the conservation and utilization of foods and feeds 
and provide for their proper distribution. 

Secretary Houston has been pressing his campaign 
throughout the country with great zeal and has enlisted for 
the war the agricultural and economic agencies of all the land 
—farmers, manufacturers, the agricultural and industrial 
press, the labor organizations, the colleges, the women and 
children, and has done his work thoroughly. It was to be 
expected, of course, that there would be some opposition in 
Congress to the measures he has proposed and among the 
people who would fatten upon the country in its distress, 
just as there has been opposition to every proposition that 
has been made by the President for the defense of the 
country. An illustration of how the Secretary deals with 
the slackers may be noted here to show that he is keeping 
his head. One day not long ago four or five of these pestilent 
creatures called on him to protest against the regulation of 
the wheat supply of the country when something like this 

colloquy took place. 

Slackers: ‘‘ Mr. Secretary—There is an abundant supply 
of wheat; the only trouble is the lack of transportation to 
get it to market.’’ 

The Secretary—‘‘ What is the price of wheat now? ”’ 

Slackers—‘‘ The price is $2.32 the bushel.’’ 

The Secretary—‘‘ If I will guarantee to provide the 
transportation to get this wheat to market, and I think I can 
make such guarantee, will you guarantee a reduction in the 
price of the wheat? ”’ 

There was no answer and the Slackers made their exit 
without further parley. That’s Houston’s way. He knows 
what he is doing, and he is making now the bravest fight that 
was ever made for the deliverance of the people from the 
manipulation of the money changers. Will he win out? 
How can he lose? It is his business to feed not only 
the people of the United States but the people of the whole 
neutral world and the Allies of the United States besides, 
and he is going to do it. 


J. C. Hempuru. 














MEDICAL TRIUMPHS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


BY W. GILMAN THOMPSON, M.D. 





Ir has been customary in popular reviews of medical sci- 
ence to belittle the work of Americans and extol that of Ger- 
many as being the source-of all medical ‘‘ kultur.’’ Nothing 
could be more erroneous. While it is true that pathology 
and bacteriology owe much to German scientists, and that 
the discovery of salvarsan, and of the tuberculosis, cholera, 
and diphtheria germs originated in Germany, that country, 
on the other hand, had nothing whatever to do with the dis- 
covery of ether and chloroform, of antisepsis (which belongs 
to France and England), of the germ of whooping cough (a 
discovery which belongs to France), of the cause of malaria 
(which belongs to Italy), of organo-therapy and vaccine- 
therapy (which belong primarily to England), or the mod- 
ern treatment of beri-beri, dysentery, leprosy, and a number 
of other widespread diseases. 

On the contrary, it is a source of great gratification 
and pride that the epoch-making medical discoveries con- 
tributed in the United States fully equal in importance, both 
individually and collectively, those of any other country, 
while the immediate practical application of many other dis- 
coveries has been far greater. In the former class may be 
mentioned the discovery of ether anaesthesia, the extinction 
of yellow fever, the cause of and cure for cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, with the whole matter of proper infant feeding. 
As illustrations of the latter group may be cited especially 
the strides made in the control of tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
malaria, hookworm disease and typhus fever. 

It has been said that ‘‘ American medicine built the Pan- 
ama Canal,’’ meaning that through the knowledge of the 
causes and prevention of yellow fever, dengue, dysentery, 
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typhoid and malarial fevers, control was obtained over those 
diseases which had decimated the workmen employed by the 
French in their early attempt to complete that great under- 
taking. With equal truth it may be said that the outcome 
of the Spanish-American War came near being frustrated 
through lack of knowledge and application of the methods of 


disease prevention which have made such enormous strides 
‘within the past two decades. 


In the Spanish War many more deaths resulted from dis- 
ease than from casualties, and in fact these deaths began to 
occur before our ill-protected troops had left their own coun- 
try. More than one-fifth of all the soldiers in encampments 
acquired typhoid fever, and 1,580 deaths were recorded 
among 20,000 cases of this perfectly preventable infection. 
Some of the men acquired simultaneously the three diseases 
—typhoid fever, malaria, and dysentery. Similarly, in the 
British South African War there were over a thousand more 
deaths from typhoid fever than from the wounds of battle. 
What a contrast is presented by the health of our troops in 
Mexico and along the Texan border during the past year! 
The average sick rate was not only less than at home, but the 
men have returned with improved physique. 

Betterment in camp hygiene began to yield striking re- 
sults in the Russo-Japanese War, and the lack of any con- 
siderable number of cases of typhoid fever on the western 
battle front in the present war is due not only to improved 
hygienic measures, but to the employment of preventive in- 
oculations against typhoid fever. 

This noteworthy progress in medical science is due to the 
knowledge and development of the theory of the germ origin 
of disease, which as an hypothesis, at least, is by no means 
as new as is generally supposed, for it was suggested as a 
possible explanation of the plague by the learned Jesuit 
priest Father Kircher, born in 1601. It cannot, however, be 
said to have made much progress until the middle of the lat- 
ter half of the past century, when the controversy which 
centered about the experiments of Pasteur with bacterial fer- 
mentation and the practical work of Lord Lister in antisepsis, 
finally led to the discovery by Koch of the bacillus of tuber- 
culosis in 1882 and of that of cholera in 1884. Since that 
date, almost each year has placed one or more of the acute 
febrile disorders in the list of those in which the causative 
germ has been demonstrated. 
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As the discovery of antisepsis rapidly increased the bold- 
ness of surgical procedure, the variety of serious opera- 
tions which could be performed with safety provoked the 
criticism that medicine, in distinction from surgery, was 
much less progressive. This criticism has become no longer 
justifiable, for medical progress within the past two or three 
decades has developed to an extent which, in the saving of 
lives, has far surpassed all previous collective medical 
achievement. This is due to the further evolution of the 
germ theory; for the mere identification of the germ causing 
a particular disease, while interesting as a discovery, would 
not alone lead to the conservation of life. The evolution may 
be summarized as follows: First, the identification of each 
kind of germ. Second, the knowledge of its life history both 
within and without the body. Third, the study of the particu- 
lar antiseptics, disinfectants, or other means for its destruc- 
tion. Fourth, the discovery of the mode of transmission of the 
germ—as to whether it be through direct contact or whether 
it be air borne (like the germs of cholera and typhoid fever), 
insect borne (like malaria and yellow fever), or vermin borne 
(like typhus fever, bubonic plague and trench jaundice)— 
and, as a corollary, the fact that several infections are trans- 
missible through more than one of these agencies. Fifth, the 
discovery of the existence of infection ‘‘ carriers,’’ by which 
is meant the possibility that persons who have suffered at 
some time from typhoid fever or cholera, for example, may 
harbor the germs which no longer affect them, and thus per- 
haps years later may transmit them to others. Sixth, the 
establishment of protective immunity in the individual, which 
implies the increase of his resisting power against the in- 
roads of disease. Apart from the maintenance of the general 
health, this is accomplished by the injection into the body of 
such substances as vaccines, serums, antitoxins, etc. These 
procedures are too technical for present discussion, but they 
are based either upon the cultivation of the germs in appro- 
priate media in the laboratory, or by inoculating an animal 
with them and subsequently using its blood serum (in 
which certain changes have taken place) for inoculation into 
man. After cultivation in the laboratory, either the 
dead germs themselves may be used for inoculation, or 
substances which they have developed are employed, each 
variety of germ having distinctive modes of growth and 
reactions. 
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It is popularly supposed that this treatment is designed to 
kill germs in the system; but, on the contrary, the action is 
to increase the ‘‘ antibodies,’’ or stimulate other changes in 
the body, thereby counteracting the toxines produced by 
germs and otherwise reinforcing the natural protective 
agencies which tend to prevent the body from succumbing to 
infections, 

It is researches of this order which have produced so 
great an advancement in the applications of medical science 
within the past few years as to make it quite impossible to 
compute the total number of lives saved or the economic gain 
achieved through reduction of protracted illness. 

A single example may be cited in the behavior of yellow 
fever epidemics. Formerly the Atlantic and Gulf Coast cities 
were frequently ravaged by epidemics of this infection, which 
in earliest times reached as far as Philadelphia and Boston 
and later extended up the Mississippi River to Memphis. 
Sometimes as many as fifty per cent of the population were 
attacked during a single epidemic, and the mortality was 
often exceedingly high, reaching fifty per cent of those at- 
tacked among the white population of New Orleans in 1878. 
In Cuba the disease prevailed one hundred and thirty years. 
In 1881 Dr. Charles J. Finlay of Havana, a native of Phila- 
delphia, suggested the mosquito as the probable carrier 
of the disease, but nearly twenty years elapsed before a 
commission of medical officers of the United States Army, 
headed by Dr. Walter Reed, established the contention be- 
yond adoubt. The result was the practical extermination of 
the disease from Havana by General Gorgas in 1901, and 
subsequently from the Panama Canal Zone, while no serious 
epidemic has developed in the United States for many years. 
All this forms a striking illustration of the influence of one 
discovery upon another, for the specific germ of yellow fever 
has not yet been determined, although the mode of transmis- 
sion and consequently of prevention of the disease is abso- 
lutely established, and the previous study of the mosquito 
transmission of malaria had much to do with elucidating 
similar problems. The value to the world of discoveries like 
these surpasses estimation. 

By no: means all of the recent progress in medical sci- 
ence concerns the infections of germ origin. Conspicuous 
among other accomplishments may be noted the advancement 
in knowledge of certain parasitic diseases, especially the 
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hookworm disease; a better understanding of dietetic dis- 
eases such as the oriental beri-beri, scurvy, pellagra and 
diabetes; the discovery of the diseases of the so-called 
‘‘ ductless glands,’’ particularly of the thyroid gland; the 
study of diseases of the stomach and other abdominal or- 
gans, made possible through the agency of the X-ray (with 
other means of diagnosis), and researches in the disorders of 
the heart through the complicated and delicate apparatus 
known as the ‘‘ electrocardiograph,’’ by means of which not 
only the action of the heart as a whole, but of its separate 
chambers, may be made graphic and interpreted with pre- 
cision. With regard to that most dreaded disease, cancer, 
while an enormous amount of experimental research has 
been conducted, means of prevention and of specific treat- 
ment have yet to be determined upon a generally accepted 
basis, although the effects obtained through the use of radium 
have yielded brilliant results with some of the superficial 
varieties of the affection. 

One of the most interesting of all medical discoveries is 
that of the hookworm disease, which has been so prevalent 
in the Southern United States, the Pacific Islands, and many 
other regions. This disease is characterized by marked 
anemia, digestive disorders, malnutrition, perverted appe- 
tite, and remarkable apathy with a ‘‘ cadaveric stare.’’ Chil- 
dren affected by it remain stunted in growth and become 
degenerate. In some localities, such as Porto Rico and the 
Seychelles Islands, upwards of ninety per cent of the entire 
native population have been infested by the parasite. In the 
Southern States the disease was long known as ‘“‘ cotton mill 
anemia,’’ and Dr. Stiles has estimated that prior to the in- 
stitution of the simple curative treatment with thymol, over 
2,000,000 cases existed in the United States. The Rocke- 
feller International Health Commission, after instituting the 
control of the disease in the Southern States, has conducted 
a health survey of Oriental countries through Dr. Victor G. 
Heiser, with the purpose of aiding its universal extermina- 
tion. From the widespread distribution of the malady, its 
grave character and the millions of its victims, the recent 
discovery of its mode of prevention and cure may well rank 
as one of the greatest triumphs of modern medicine. 

With regard to the diseases of dietetic origin, they may 
be said to be, in great part, negative rather than positive— 
that is, they are due more to the absence of certain foods 
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from the dietary than to any one particularly injurious food. 
The most striking illustrations are the dietetic cure of scurvy 
by fresh fruit or vegetable juices, notably the cure of scurvy 
in infants by fresh orange juice, and the cure of the tropical 
‘* beri-beri,’’ a form of generalized neuritis accompanied by 
dropsy. This prevails among natives who live almost exclu- 
sively upon polished rice—that is, rice grains from which 
the outer layer, or pericarp, has been removed by milling. 
In the Philippines, Dr. Heiser practically eradicated the dis- 
ease from among the native scouts by changing their diet, 
and the Surgeon-General of the Japanese Navy, Dr. Takaki, 
rid the service of the disease by the addition of bran and 
fresh fish to the ration. 

Certain diseases are caused by alterations in the secre- 
tions of the so-called ‘‘ ductless glands,’’ which possess 
varied and important physiological action. One of these 
diseases which involves the thyroid gland, known as ‘‘ myxe- 
dema,’’ produces, among other symptoms, a profound degree 
of mental dullness, so great, in fact, that formerly the vic- 
tims of it were sometimes placed in asylums under the mis- 
taken diagnosis of melancholia. In children the disease 
produces dwarfs or cretins. It was found through animal 
experimentation conducted mainly by Sir Victor Horsley, 
and clinical experimentation by others, that feeding an ex- 
tract of the gland would completely arrest the malady, and, 
in cases not too far advanced, promote a cure. Fortunately 
the disease is not very prevalent, but its control ranks among 
the most remarkable of medical victories, and the dime 
museum will have to search far for dwarfs in future! This 
method of employing extracts of animal glands and tissues 
for treatment is known as ‘‘ organo-therapy.’’ 

Comparison is sometimes made between an engine and 
the mechanism of.the human body. Maintenance of the high- 
est efficiency in the machine depends upon the purity of its 
fuel, the removal of waste, protection from extraneous dirt, 
control of wear, avoidance of external injury, and the effect 
of ‘‘ speeding up.’’ Just so in the body, the maintenance of 
health depends upon the purity of food, the adequate re- 
moval of waste excretions, protection from foreign organ- 
isms, the control of fatigue and strain, and the injurious 
effect of what is technically known as ‘‘ speeding up,’’ or 
working long hours under the stress of hurry and concen- 
tration. 
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When an employer hires a human ‘‘ machine ’’ to operate 
a mechanical machine, he has a right to ascertain not only 
that the human organism is in good condition at the outset, 
but to require that it be maintained in a state of maximum 
efficiency. This he may do through physical examination of 
all employees before hiring them, and by providing periodic 
medical examinations to check up, so to speak, any devia- 
tions from health such as may be due to alcoholism, unsani- 
tary modes of life, etc., and by giving advice or caution 
against continuance of such habits. It is mainly within 
the past dozen years that this sound economic principle 
has been appreciated in this country. 

In addition to the annual toll of 25,000 lives lost through 
preventable industrial accidents in the United States, there 
is the morbidity rate among the industrial workers, which 
is estimated, in round numbers, at more than 13,000,000 cases 
of illness a year, with a consequent loss in wages of $366,- 
000,000. Although by no means all of this illness is necessar- 
ily the outcome of conditions immediately connected with in- 
dustry, a very large part is preventable, and might be con- 
trolled if organized labor were associated with organized 
medical supervision, such, for example, as obtains in the 
modern hygiene of a military encampment. The matter 
is of immediate interest in connection with the present 
war, and one of the sub-committees of the Council of 
National Defense is charged with the function of the 
medical direction of all those employed in the production 
and manufacture of war materials, in order not to repeat 
the grave errors committed by England at the commence- 
ment of the war, when so many munitions workers be- 
came incapacitated through the fatigue and strain of over- 
work and speeding up, combined with poor food, poor trans- 
portation, and poor housing. One of the greatest fields for 
medical endeavor in the future lies in this direction, for many 
of the lessons impressed by the exigencies of war prepara- 
tion may be made of permanent application and great value. 

But further comparison between the mechanical engine 
and human mechanism fails, because the living organism pos- 
sesses the ability in marked degree to restrain of itself the 
inroads of wear and strain, and, through rest, to return to 
normal standards. There are, to be sure, other factors to 
be reckoned with, such, for example, as the influences of 
heredity; but although most of these elementary facts have 
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long been recognized, it is only lately that their full signifi- 
cance has been appreciated, and many infectious diseases 
which a generation ago were accepted as unavoidable now 
come within the possibility of complete control. Thus the 
pure food problem is to a great extent covered by legisla- 
tion, both federal and local, which regulates methods of food 
preparation, preservation, and transportation. Moreover, 
it is just beginning to be understood that through legislation 
many germ diseases may practically be exterminated, as in 
the case of compulsory vaccination of school children against 
smallpox, the intelligent application of quarantine regula- 
tions, the protection of water supply, etc. 

Still more lately—in fact within the past decade—this 
country has awakened to the possibility of legislative control 
of what are termed industrial or, more broadly, ‘‘ occupa- 
tional diseases.’’ These are not new diseases, in the sense 
of new pathological changes, but are distinctly caused by 
conditions of work, such as deleterious substances used in 
manufacture, unfavorable working environment, the use of 
harmful processes, the strain of too long hours of work and 
many other factors. 

The occupational diseases number several hundred, and 
a few only of the more striking examples may be enumerated 
here. Workers in munitions are subject to a variety of seri- 
ous and sometimes fatal maladies caused by such substances 
as dinitrobenzine and dinitrotoluol, picric and nitric acids. 
Workers in dyestuffs suffer from serious anilin poisoning, 
besides a great variety of other chemical injuries. Makers 
of felt hats acquire chronic mercury poisoning, which pro- 
duces premature senility of both body and mind. Workers 
in brass foundries acquire a distinctive illness characterized 
by chills and digestive disorders, and there are one hundred 
and fifty different trades in which lead poisoning consti- 
tutes a common hazard. Particularly prone to this ail- 
ment are automobile painters, pottery glazers, makers of 
enamel bathtubs, typesetters, makers of storage batteries, 
lead smelters and house painters. The use of varnish con- 
taining wood alcohol has proved fatal in not a few instances, 
and in some cases blindness may result. Many of the dusty 
trades, such as grinding, polishing, and sand-blasting, give 
rise to serious disorders of the respiratory system. Electric 
arc-welding may produce permanent eye injuries and other 
lesions. Tunnel and caisson workers under compressed air 
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are subject to the paralyzing and often fatal ‘‘ caisson 
disease.”’ 

These few examples from among the hundreds which 
might be cited, serve to illustrate the important fact that 
whereas medical science has been actively engaged in reduc- 
ing the mortality and morbidity from diseases of germ 
origin, a new order of diseases is arising and rapidly ex- 
tending through the influence of modern economic conditions. 
Fortunately the latter are almost entirely preventable, and 
wherever they can be controlled through education rather 
than through legislation the results are certain to be more 
satisfactory and enduring. The manufacturer has already 
learned the enormous economic gain to be derived from pro- 
tecting his employees from accidental injury. He is more 
slowly, but as surely, learning the advantages to be derived 
through industrial disease prevention. It is preferable to 
lead rather than to drive; nevertheless, where educational 
methods operate too slowly, resort may be had to legislative 
compulsion, and the workmen’s compensation laws and 
workmen’s insurance acts now existing or pending in several 
States are destined to eradicate many of the modern indus- 
trial disease hazards. 

In forecasting the future of medical science there can be 
no question that the trend will be increasingly toward pre- 
vention, thus rendering cure uncalled for. A considerable 
number of the dread scourges of former generations are now 
known to be absolutely preventable, and theoretically, at 
least, capable of complete extermination. It is a question 
of education, plus the practice of commonsense rules of 
hygiene, and their enforcement where necessary, by legisla- 
tion. In many of these directions the layman must join with 
the physician to obtain the best and most lasting results, 
particularly through insistence upon the maintenance of 
expert and competent local boards of health and the en- 
actment and enforcement of sanitary laws. If, for example, 
a river contaminated with typhoid fever germs flows 
through an adjoining State which has no legislative con- 
trol over the source of the menace, a serious epidemic 
may result, and this situation, with similar conditions, fre- 
quently has arisen in this country through lack of co-opera- 
tion. Efforts to eradicate widespread hookworm disease, 
or the bubonic plague, have often met with the intense oppo- 
sition of ignorance and superstition, despite the earnest 
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efforts of physicians. Fortunately the Federal Government, 
so long inactive in such matters, is now, through its Bureau 
of Hygiene, in a position to deal promptly with many threat- 
ened epidemics, and to supplant inert or incompetent local 
authorities, as was done during an epidemic of plague in 
San Francisco a few years ago. 

In summary, the future achievements of medical science 
are most likely to expand in certain definite directions as 
above outlined. While not belittling the improvements in 
the handling of the action of drugs or the ‘‘ materia medica ”’ 
of earlier days, which are constantly going on, these oppor- 
tunities for development are: 

1. Additions to the knowledge of the life history of many 
known disease germs and the discovery of new ones. 

2. Prevention, based upon such knowledge, comprising 
insect and vermin destruction, water purification, ete. 

3. Methods of immunization and treatment through 
organic agencies, such as vaccines, sera, and antitoxins. 

4, Possible extension of the use of organic glandular 
extracts, known as ‘‘ organo-therapy.’’ 

5. More frequent physical examinations to detect in 
their early stages such diseases as those of the heart, kidneys, 
and other vital organs, and to restrict their progress. 

6. A better understanding of food values and of the so- 
called ‘‘ disorders of metabolism.’’ 

7. Control of the industrial or occupational diseases. 

Finally, the means through which this progress may be 
expected, comprise mainly: 

1. The further elevation of the standards of medical 
education, now actively in progress. 

2. The increasing number of those who are willing to de- 
vote all their energies to research in distinction from medical 
practice. 

3. The co-operation of laymen by the endowment of in- 
stitutions of medical research. 

4. Raising of the standards of municipal and State 
health boards. 

5. Unification of State activities in hygiene under 
national control. 


W. Gruman TxHompson. 














MR. CHOATE AS AMBASSADOR 


BY BRITANNIOCUS 





[Not the least interesting feature of the delightful sketch which 
follows is the atmosphere which pervades it. Although now first 
published, it was written eleven years ago by a distinguished publi- 
cist who, despite a positive conviction to the contrary upon his own 
part, was then, and continues to be, somewhat more English than 
England herself. In reading it one cannot escape the impression 
which it conveys of the mighty empire at its greatest and solidest. 
Not only between the lines but through the phrasing itself breathes 
the unconscious but unmistakable sense, hardly of superiority, but 
at the least of sureness tinged quite agreeably and not unamusingly 
with a certain kindly condescension. As a recollection, if not as a 
revelation, Mr. Choate would have enjoyed it hugely no less for its 
charm than for the fine and hearty good fellowship manifested 
by his most excellent friend, who wrote then in a vein which now, 
alas, though perhaps for the ultimate best, has passed out of English 
possession. 

Mr. Choate died happy, in harness, in the service of his country. 
—EpIrTor. ] 


For a man of sixty-five to transplant himself to a new 
social atmosphere and start out on a new career is an ex- 
periment not without its hazard even for the adaptability 
of an American. Yet it was this enterprise that Mr. Choate 
essayed when he accepted, in 1899, the post of American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, and not only es- 
sayed, but completely and brilliantly accomplished. It 
is an office that is not, and never has been, an easy one to 
fill. Of all diplomatic posts it is probably at once the pleas- 
antest and the most exacting. It is the pleasantest because 
the American Ambassador in England is treated from the 
first rather as a national guest whom it is a delight to honor 
than as an official emissary. The mayor and corporation 
of Plymouth or Southampton habitually board his vessel 
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in the bay, and, even before he lands, convince him that 
the British people have no intention of surrendering him 
to the Court, Whitehall, and the West End. No other Am- 
bassador that I have heard of, either to Great Britain or 
to any other nation, is similarly greeted. The compliment 
is unique. It is intended as a distinguishing recognition, 
on the part of the English people, that Great Britain and 
the United States stand to one another in a special relation- 
ship such as unites no other nations on this earth, and that 
between them some departure from the merely official atti- 
tude is of all things the most natural. As an Englishman 
I can sincerely say that it would be altogether against the 
grain of national instinct if no distinction were to be made 
between the American and other ambassadors. Popular 
opinion separates him at once from his colleagues of the 
diplomatic corps. He is the only one who reaches the mass 
of the people, in whom the people as a whole have any inter- 
est. From the day of his arrival he becomes an intimate 
part of English society, and a still more intimate part of 
the world of English art and letters and public—by which, 
of course, I do not mean political—life. Other ambassadors 
may be as lavishly entertained, may be able to show as 
full an engagement-list, may dispense, in return, an equally 
brilliant hospitality. But the quality of the welcome ex- 
tended to them differs altogether from that which greets 
their American confrére. He alone gets behind the scenes, 
is shown the best of whatever England has to offer, and 
becomes at once a public character. Of him alone is it ex- 
pected that he will be less of an official and more of a man. 
One hears, perhaps once in a lifetime, of the Russian or 
German Ambassador in London being asked to lecture be- 
fore an educational or philosophical society or invited to 
a literary dinner. However great their command of Eng- 
lish, they still stand outside all but:a fraction of the national 
life. The public knows nothing about them, and does not 
care to know anything. They are what the American am- 
bassador never is—they are foreigners and treated as such. 
A paragraph in the Court Circular is enough to announce 
their advent or recall, while their American colleague, on 
his arrival as well as his departure, receives a full-blown 
editorial salute from the entire London press. The one is 
merely an incident of officialdom; the other is a national 
event. 
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But all this while it makes the American Ambassador- 
ship in London the most delightful post that any diplomat 
can hold, involves it also in some peculiar, delicate, and, I 
should think, rather irksome obligations. If we could con- 
ceive The Hague tribunal adjudicating so nice a point of 
international etiquette, I am afraid their decision would 
be that, in the case of the American Ambassador, we Eng- 
lish commit the worst crime against hospitality by being too 
hospitable, that we ask too much of our guest and drive him 
too hard, and that there is something perilously adamantine 
in the attentions we shower upon him. We never really 
give the poor man a moment’s rest. Throughout his stay 
among us we presume inordinately on his acquaintance with 
English. There must, indeed, be times when we force him 
to wish he spoke Basque and Basque only, and did not the 
faith and morals hold that Milton held. So might he live 
among us and possess his soul in quietude—a diplomatist, 
and not a public institution. 

But, as it is, no sooner has he reached London than 
the bombardment begins. I must admit at once that it 
is most vigorously replied to. England and the Amer- 
ican Ambassador set to forthwith to see which can enter- 
tain the other the most. America insists on sending us 
her best, and we return the compliment by laying out 
the gift to the most ample advantage. We calmly take 
it for granted that the representative of the United States, 
whoever he may be, will be a first-class after-dinner speaker, 
familiar with the whole of American history and the whole 
of English literature, omniscient and omnipresent, and able 
and willing at any moment to read a paper, deliver an ad- 
dress, and unveil a monument. We turn him into a sort 
of lecturer to the nation. We launch him on a full tide of 
oratory from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, thrusting 
upon him, as he sweeps along, the presidency of innumer- 
able societies. We scout the idea that protocols and de- 
spatches and all the banalities of international negotiations 
can have any claim upon him. Knowing him to be an 
American, and therefore interested in education, we play 
upon his weakness and shamelessly take toll of his demo- 
cratic sympathies. Things, indeed, have come to such a 
pass that an American Ambassador who was content to 
be merely an Ambassador, who could not or would not speak, 
who loathed public occasions and shunned a platform, and 
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who screened himself behind the ramparts of officialdom, 
would be reckoned not only a freak of nature, but a dis- 
appointment and a failure. It is partly, I am bound to 
say, America’s own fault if a tongue-tied, unsociable, nar- 
row-gauged, inflexibly official Ambassador from the United 
States has become unthinkable to us. She should not send 
us such charming, cultivated, good-natured men, every one 
of them triply armed with the capacity to discharge our 
exactions in full, every one of them with interests and affili- 
ations stretching far beyond the humdrum official routine, 
every one of them with the instinct for warming both hands 
at the cheerful fire of English existence. Mr. Lowell used 
to complain that England spoiled the American Ambassador. 
I rather think that the American Ambassador is more apt 
to spoil England. 

Such are the conditions which any one who aspires to 
be the official representative of the United States in Great 
Britain must be prepared to face. And, clearly, success in 
them demands a range of interests and a flexibility of dis- 
position far beyond the ordinary. Most men of sixty-five or 
so, especially after a life spent in the service of one of the 
most exacting of professions, have grown too set and narrow 
for a post that asks, above all things, adaptability, breadth, 
and a sure social instinct. It took even Mr. Choate some 
little while to find his feet; but, once found, he marched with 
swift security to a position and a popularity unique in 
diplomatic annals. He came to us, of course, with a great 
name. Every English lawyer, every Englishman, indeed, 
who took any interest whatsoever in things American, knew 
of Choate as the head of the New York Bar, as the pre- 
eminent pleader of his generation, as a consummate after- 
dinner speaker, a wit, and a great citizen. He was sure 
of a welcome for his own sake as well as for the sake of 
the country he came from. But no one could have an- 
ticipated the extraordinary position he built up for him- 
self in the social and public life of England. 

He began well by leasing Lord Curzon’s residence in Carl- 
ton House Terrace. You need, especially in London, where 
the address on one’s note-paper carries an immense social 
significance, a sound judgment to choose just the right house 
in just the right locality. It was the first of Mr. Choate’s 
successes that he came out of this ordeal in triumph. No 
part of London has a better standing than Carlton House 
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Terrace. Curzon Street is ‘‘ smarter,’’ Park Lane is more 
aggressively opulent, but Carlton House Terrace conveys 
to every Londoner an unequaled suggestion of ease, stateli- 
ness, and assured position. The German Government, with 
its quick eye, recognized this by purchasing one of the 
mansions in it for the German Embassy. Its position, 
indeed, is as delightful as any in London and far more 
convenient than most. It flanks on the Mall and St. James’s 
Park; it is within a minute of Pall Mall and club land; 
within five minutes of all the Government offices and of 
most of the theaters and restaurants; and within a ten 
minutes’ drive of Hyde Park, Belgravia, and Mayfair. At 
the same time it lies just off the main stream of traffic; it 
leads nowhere and forms, indeed, a cul-de-sac at both ends, 
being blocked at one end by the grounds of Marlborough 
House and at the other by the backs of the buildings on 
Cockspur Street. It thus forms one of those quiet, secluded 
streets that constantly surprise the visitor to London by 
their nearness to the center of things and their almost un- 
canny peacefulness. 

Lord Curzon’s house is what the house agents call 
‘¢a noble and commodious mansion’’ in a block of 
noble and commodious mansions. Like all its neighbors, 
it was built some eighty years ago when Carlton House, 
once the residence of Frederick, Prince of Wales, was 
pulled down. English architecture at that time, circa 
1830, was not particularly admirable. Artistically speak- 
ing, it was a dastardly age, and the exterior of Lord Cur- 
son’s house bears the blank, unprepossessing stamp of its 
period. But the interior more than makes up for it. It 
has all the virtues of the pre-Victorian style, the generous 
handling, the spaciousness, the simplicity, and few, if any, 
of its defects. So admirable are the proportions that the 
vastness of the rooms, the halls, the gallery, and the stair- 
case goes almost unnoticed. All the details, too, are ex- 
cellent; fine taste and a real sense of appositeness went to 
the selection of the furniture and there are few houses 
in London that have a better collection of Chippendale 
chairs, Oriental rugs, and Louis XIV. effects, while some, 
at any rate, of the Indian and Persian fabrics and kincobs 
on the walls of the reception-rooms are probably unique. 
Stamped with distinction and being equally removed from 
insignificance and from the vulgarity of mere display, it is, 
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in short, precisely the kind of residence in which one would 
always like to see the American Ambassador housed. 

It was here that Mr. and Mrs. Choate quickly established 
one of the pleasantest and most frequented salons in Lon- 
don; and it was here, on six successive July the Fourths, 
they received on an average not less than two thousand of 
their countrymen and countrywomen. Both the Ambas- 
sador and his wife displayed on these occasions what was 
little less than genius for robbing a function of its formality. 
They managed to convey to each one of the two thousand 
a sense of personal welcome. To watch them shaking hands 
for three or four hours on end with hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of people whom they had never seen or heard of be- 
fore the moment of presentation, you would have thought 
they were taking part in a patriotic pleasure instead of a 
patriotic duty—so precisely did their greeting hit the right 
mark. Trampled upon, overrun, their house turned upside 
down to allow the invading army room to circulate at will, 
their hands squeezed into a generous pulp, they never re- 
laxed their smiling kindliness. But it was at Mrs. Choate’s 
Thursday At Homes, when the best of both nations 
met and mingled with a felicity nowhere else attained in 
London, that one realized most of all how admirably the 
great traditions of the American Embassy were being 
maintained. 

The outstanding merit of Mr. Choate’s Ambassadorship 
was its supreme range of sociability. Not that he did not at- 
tend zealously and punctiliously to the official duties of his 
post; there was rarely a day when he did not spend from two 
to four hours at the dingy offices in Victoria Street. Not 
that he had not his diplomatic successes; he helped to wipe 
out at least two most contentious issues that in other times 
and other hands might have led to something more than 
a passing disagreement. He reached London at a time 
when Anglo-American relations had just begun to pass into 
a new and friendlier phase. That phase, thanks in no small 
measure to his personality, became a fixed condition long 
before he returned to New York. England and America 
came appreciably closer together as the result of his six 
years’ Ambassadorship, and his name will always be re- 
membered as a potent and untiring instrument of Anglo- 
American good-will. But in these halcyon days of amity 
the American Ambassador who makes his mark is not the 
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official, the diplomat, the representative of the United States, 
but the national guest of England, the man; and he makes 
it by ‘‘ going everywhere and meeting every one,’’ by lend- 
ing himself freely to the infinitely varied demands of Eng- 
lish hospitality, by becoming, in short, Ambassador to the 
people as well as the Court. Mr. Choate got to know all 
classes and almost all corners in the British Isles. He spent 
himself ungrudgingly in forwarding many public and 
philanthropic movements, and in the task, which he ranked 
among the first of his official duties, of doing all he could 
to interpret America to England. 

Hence his numerous appearances as a lecturer on Ameri- 
can institutions and American statesmen, with crisp, popu- 
lar, comprehensive discourses. There was no occasion of 
the slightest Anglo-American interest that could not enlist 
his presence and his voice; and the genial freshness, point, 
and aptness of his speeches made them always the event 
of the evening. He was never heard to repeat himself or 
to make a speech without saying something. He had the 
oratorical presence as well as the oratorical attributes—a 
fine, massive, lawyer-like head set imposingly on a stalwart 
frame; a voice of rare clarity and carrying power; gestures 
that were almost a species of eloquence in themselves; and 
an unhesitating flow of compact, orderly, colloquial phrases. 
He had read much and seen much and assimilated every- 
thing he either read or saw; and the richness of his nature, 
his unflagging zest in life, the little sting that lay in his wit 
and his mastery of the easy, fanciful, humorous turn made 
him, in public and in private alike, a prime favorite. It 
is almost painful to think of the demands that were made 
upon him. He never missed a single banquet on Inde- 
pendence Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Washington’s Birth- 
day during his six years of office. But that, while no slight 
penalty of his position, could scarcely stand a moment’s 
comparison with all that was inflicted upon him by English 
insistence. He was the principal guest, and easily the prin- 
cipal speaker, at a dinner given by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce within a fortnight of landing. In the six 
years that he spent in England he distributed the prizes 
at half a dozen schools, colleges, and institutions; he com- 
posed and delivered addresses on Franklin, on Lincoln, on 
the United States Supreme Court, on American Education, 
on Alexander Hamilton, and on Emerson; he proposed the 
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health of the Royal Society; he spoke on their favorite 
authors to the Sir Walter Scott Club, the Dante Society, 
and the Boz Club; he presided over a lecture by Mr. Bir- 
rell; he unveiled portraits and memorial windows and 
opened libraries; he spoke three or four times at the Guild- 
hall banquet; he publicly interested himself in many philan- 
thropies; and he was the speaker of the evening at dinners 
of remorseless frequency and racking variety. That, I am 
bound as an Englishman to confess, was asking a good deal 
of him. One would say it was really asking too much, were 
it not that we never seemed to touch the limit either of 
Mr. Choate’s versatility or of his good nature. There were 
two characteristics of his speeches that one must always 
recall with gratitude. The first was that he never suggested 
the professional orator; he just stood up and gave us the 
easy outpourings of a well-stocked mind and a large and 
genial nature, never flat or stale, always quick with the 
play of humorous fancy. The second was that he never 
gushed. He never once committed the fatal mistake of 
soft-soaping England and English ways of doing things. 
On the contrary, he rarely rose to his feet without scoring 
a few good-humored points at our expense; and the English 
who like to be slapped on the face now and then by the 
right man—a Choate, a Chamberlain, or a Rhodes—loved 
him for it. 

I well remember the farewell dinner to Mr. Choate at 
the Mansion House in May, 1905. It was an occasion dif- 
ficult not to remember, not only because of the unsurpass- 
able speech of the guest of the evening, but also because of 
the extraordinarily brilliant and diversified company that 
assembled to pay him a final tribute of affection and esteem. 
Something of all that was best in England had gathered to 
greet him. A list of those present would read like a list 
of the highest English notabilities in every walk of life— 
leading statesmen, great ecclesiastics, the heads of the law, 
scholars and professors, high municipal dignitaries, far- 
famed administrators, writers, artists, architects, doctors, 
surgeons, and scientists of the first rank, many of the cap- 
tains of commerce and industry; in short, some three hun- 
dred and fifty of England’s most distinguished sons. Public 
dinners are much the same all the world over; and in Eng- 
land, where they are cultivated as an art, uniformity is 
above all things their note. Yet there were characteristics 
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about the farewell banquet to Mr. Choate that stamped it 
with singularity. The singularity lay in the fact that all 
who were present were the personal friends either of Mr. 
Choate himself or of America. There was an atmosphere 
of downright, hearty, enjoying, and enjoyable fellowship 
that penetrated the entire company—the atmosphere, one 
might almost say, of a private dinner-party of congenial 
and sympathetic companions. Mr. Choate never spoke bet- 
ter. It was a great speech worthy of a great occasion. It 
moved from the start along a high plane of thought and 
sentiment. It showed to something like perfection that gift 
which seems to be one of nature’s offerings to American 
orators—the gift of feeling the pulse of the audience and of 
striking at once just the right note. It had wit; it had 
humor; and it had also, what is the saving salt of all such 
efforts, sincerity and high feeling. 

In moving tones he spoke of his difficulty in deciding 
whether he was glad or sorry to be returning home. ‘‘ My 
friends on this side of the water are multiplying every day 
in numbers and increasing in the warmth of their affections. 
I am sorry to say that the great host of my friends on the 
other side are as rapidly diminishing and passing away. 
‘ Part of the host have crossed the flood and part are cross- 
ing now,’ and I have a great yearning to be with the waning 
number.’’ He passed in light and apt review the English 
traits that had most impressed him—‘‘ the reign of law 
absolutely sovereign and supreme in all parts of the land; 
individual liberty carried to its highest perfection, per- 
fected by law and subject to it; that splendid and burning 
patriotism which inspires your young men when their coun- 
try calls to risk life and all they hold dear for her sake.’’ 
Besides that he declared he would carry away with him the 
most delightful personal memories—‘‘ memories of exalting 
and enduring friendships formed, of many happy homes 
visited, of boundless hospitality enjoyed.’? He spoke with 
great earnestness on the relations between England and 
America, and on the duty of public opinion and the press 
in both countries to keep cool when difficulties or disputes 
arose. ‘‘ I have endeavored,’’ he said, ‘‘ to make the Eng- 
lish people better acquainted with my own country, its his- 
tory, its institutions, its great names, for the purpose of 
showing them that really the difference between an English- 
man and an American is only skin-deep, that under different 
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historical forms we pursue with equal success the same 
great objects of liberty, of justice, and of the public wel- 
fare, and that our interests are so inextricably interwoven 
that we would not, if we could, and could not if we would, 
escape the necessity of an abiding and perpetual friend- 
ship.’’ That is a great mission, and Mr. Choate, who was a 
great man, greatly fulfiled it. ‘‘ He came,’’ said a London 
journal on the morrow of the farewell banquet, ‘‘ as a friend 
among friends; he goes leaving friends still friendlier.’’ 
Mr. Choate could have wished for no finer epitaph than that. 
BRITaNNIOUS. 














REMY DE GOURMONT 


BY JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 


‘* Je dis ce que je pense ”’ 
—Remy de Gourmont 





I 


THosE were days marked by a white stone when arrived 
in the familiar yellow cover a new book, with card enclosed 
from ‘‘ Remy de Gourmont, 71, rue des Saint-Péres, Paris.’’ 
Sometimes I received as many as two in a year. But they 
always found me eager and grateful, did those precious little 
volumes bearing the imprint of the Mercure de France, with 
whose history the name of De Gourmont is so happily linked. 
And there were postcards, too, in his delicate handwriting, 
on which were traced sense and sentiment. Yes, this man of 
critical genius possessed sentiment, but abhorred sentimen- 
tality. His personal charm transpired even in a friendly 
salutation hastily pencilled. He played upon his exquisitely 
alert intellectual instrument, and knew the value of time and 
space; hence. his postcards are souvenirs of his courtesy; 
and it was because of one, which unexpectedly fell from the 
sky in 1897, that I began my friendship with this distin- 
guished French critic. His sudden death in 1915, caused by 
apoplexy, was the heroic fate of a man of letters. Like Flau- 
bert he was stricken at his desk. I can conceive no more 
fitting end for a valiant soldier of literature. He was a 
moral hero and the victim of his prolonged technical heroism. 

De Gourmont was incomparable. Thought, not action, 
was his chosen sphere, but ranging up and down the vague 
and vast territory of ideas he encountered countless cerebral 
adventures; the most dangerous of all. An aristocrat born, 
he was the most democratic of men. The latch was al- 
ways lifted on the front door of his ivory tower. He did 
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live, in a certain sense, a cloistered existence, a Benedictine 
of arts and letters; but he was not, as has been said, a sour- 
bellied hermit nursing morose fancies in solitude. De Gour- 
mont, true pagan, enjoyed the gifts the gods provide, and 
had, despite the dualism of his nature, an epicurean soul. 
But of a complexity. He never sympathized with the futile 
fuss raised by the metaphysicians about Instinct and Intelli- 
gence; yet his own magnificent cerebral apparatus was a 
battlefield over which swept the opposing hosts of Instinct 
and Intelligence, and in a half hundred volumes the history 
of this conflict is faithfully set down. As personal as 
Maurice Barrés, without his egoism, as subtle as Anatole 
France, De Gourmont saw life steadier and more broadly 
than either of these two contemporaries. He was one who 
said ‘‘ vast things simply.’’ He was the profoundest philos- 
opher of the three, and never, after his beginnings, exhib- 
ited a trace of the dilettante. Life was something more than 
a mere spectacle for him. He was a meliorist in theory 
and practice, though asserting that Christianity, an oriental 
born religion, has not become spiritually acclimated among 
occidental peoples. But he missed its consoling functions; 
religion, the poetry of the poor, never had for him the prime 
significance that it had for William James: a legend, vague, 
vast and delicious. 

Old frontiers have disappeared in science and art and 
literature. We have Maeterlinck, a poet writing of bees; 
Poincaré, a mathematician opening our eyes to the mystic 
gulfs of space—solid matter resolved into mist, and the law 
of gravitation questioned. New horizons beckon ardent 
youth bent on conquering the secrets of life. And there are 
more false beacon lights than true. But though this is an 
age of specialists, a man occasionally emerges who contra- 
dicts the formula. De Gourmont is at base a poet; also 
dramatist, novelist, raconteur, man of science, critic, moralist 
of erudition, and lastly a philosopher. Both formidable and 
bewildering are his accomplishments. He is a poet in his 
Hieroglyphes, Oratsons, Mauvaises, le Livre des Litamies, les 
Saintes du Paradis, Simone, Divertissements—his last ap- 
pearance in singing robes (1914); he is a raconteur—and 
such tales!—in Histoires magiques, Prose moroses, le Peé- 
lerin du silence, d’un Pays lointain, Couleurs; a novelist in 
Merlette—his first book—Sixtine, le Fantéme, les Chevaux 
de Dioméde, le Songe d’une Femme, Une Nuit au Luxem- 
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bourg, Un Coeur Virginal; dramatist in Théodat, Phénissa, 
Le Vieux Roi, Lilith. As critic of the aesthetics of the French 
language his supremacy is indisputable; it is hardly neces- 
sary to refer to Le Livre des Masques, in two volumes, the 
five volumes of Promenades littératre, the three of Prom- 
enades philosophiques; as moralist he has signed such works 
as l’Idealism, la Culture des idées, le Chemim de Velours; as 
historian and humanist he has given us le Lat Mystique; as 
grammarian and philologist he displays his learning in le 
Probléme du Style, and Esthétique de la langue frangaise, 
and incidentally flays an unhappy pedagogue who proposed 
to impart the secret of style in twenty lessons. He edited 
many classics of French literature. 

’ His chief contribution to science, apart from his botanical 
and entomological researches, is Physique de l’Amour, in 
which he reveals himself as a patient, thorough observer in 
an almost new country. And what shall we say to his in- 
cursions into the actual, into the field of politics, sociology, 
and hourly happenings of Paris life; his Epilogues (three 
volumes), Dialogues des Amateurs, the collected pages from 
his monthly contributions to Mercure de France? Nothing 
human was alien to him, nor inhuman; for he rejected as 
quite meaningless the latter vocable, as he rejected such 
clichés as ‘‘ organic and inorganic.’’ Years before we heard 
of a pluralistic universe De Gourmont was a pragmatist, 
though an idealist in his conception of the world as a per- 
sonal picture. Intensely interested in ideas, as he was in 
words, he might have fulfilled Lord Acton’s wish that some- 
one would write a History of Ideas. At the time of his death 
the French thinker was composing a work entitled: la Phy- 
sique des Moeurs, in which he contemplated a demonstration 
of his law of intellectual constancy. 

A spiritual cosmopolitan, he was, like most Frenchmen, 
an ardent patriot. The little squabble in the early eighties 
over a skit of his, le Jou-jou—Patriotisme, (1883) cost him 
his post at the National Library in Paris. As a philosopher 
he deprecated war, as a man, though too old to fight, he 
urged his nation to victory, as may be noted in his last book, 
Pendant l’Orage (1916). But the philosopher persists in 
such a sorrowful sentence as ‘‘ In the tragedy of man peace 
is but an entr’acte.’’ To show his mental balance at a time 
when literary men, artists, even philosophers, indulged in 
unseemly abuse, we read in Jugements his calm admission 
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that the war has not destroyed for him the intellectual values 
of Goethe, Schopenhauer, or Nietzsche. He owes much to 
their thought, as they owed much to French thought: Goethe 
has said as much; and of Voltaire and Chamfort, Schopen- 
hauer was a disciple. Without being a practical musician De 
Gourmont was a lover of Beethoven and Wagner. He paid 
his compliments to Romain Rolland, whose style, both chalky 
and mucilaginous, he disliked in that overrated and spun-out 
series, Jean-Christophe. Another little volume, La Bel- 
gique Littéraire, was published in 1915, which, while it con- 
tains nothing particularly new about Georges Rodenbach, 
Emile Verhaeren, Van Lerberghe, Camille Lemonnier, and 
Maurice Maeterlinck, is excellent reading. The French critic 
was also editor of the Revue des Idées, and judging from the 
bibliography compiled by Pierre de Querlon as long ago as 
1903, he was a collaborator of numerous magazines. He 
wrote on Emerson, English humor, or Thomas 4 Kempis 
with the same facility as he dissected the mystic Latin writers 
of the early centuries after Christ. Indeed, such versatility 
was viewed askance by the plodding crowd of college pro- 
fessors, his general adversaries. But his erudition could not 
be challenged; only two other men matched his scholarship, 
Anatole France and the late Marcel Schwob. And we have 
merely skimmed the surface of his accomplishments. Remy 
de Gourmont is the Admirable Crichton of French letters. 


II 


Prodigious incoherence might reasonably be expected to 
result from this diversity of interests, yet the reverse is true. 
The artist in this complicated man banished confusion. He 
has told us that, because of the diversity of his aptitudes, 
man is distinguished from his fellow-animals; and the variety 
in his labors is a proof positive of his superiority to such 
fellow-critics as the dogmatic Brunetiére, the impressionistic 
Anatole France, the agile and graceful Lemaitre, and the 
pedantic philistine Faguet. But if De Gourmont always at- 
tains clarity with no loss of depth, he sometimes mixes his 
genres; that is, the poet peeps out in his reports of the 
psychic life of insects, as the philosopher lords it over the 
pages of his fiction. A mystic betimes, he is a crystal-clear 
thinker. And consider the catholicity evinced in Le Livre des 
Masques. He wrote of such widely diverging talents as 
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Maeterlinck, Mallarmé, Villiers de 1’Isle Adam, and Paul 
Adam; of Henri de Regnier and Jules Renard; of Huysmans 
and Jules Laforgue; the mysticism of Francis Poictevin’s 
style and the imagery of Saint-Pol-Roux he defined, and he 
displays an understanding of the first symbolist poet, 
Arthur Rimbaud, while disliking the personality of that 
abnormal youth. But why recite this litany of new talent 
literally made visible and vocal by our critic? It is a pleas- 
ure to record the fact that most of his swans remained swans, 
and did not degenerate into tame geese. In this book he 
shows himself a profound psychologist. 

Insatiably curious, he yet contrived to drive his chimeras 
in double harness and safely. His best fictions are Sictine, 
and Une Nuit au Luxembourg, if fiction they may be called. 
Never will their author be registered among best-sellers. 
Siztime deals with the adventures of a masculine brain. 
Ideas are the hero. In Un Coeur Virgmmal we touch earth, 
fleshly and spiritually. This story shocked its readers. It 
may be considered as a sequel to Physique de l’Amour. It 
shows mankind as a gigantic insect indulging in the same 
apparently blind pursuit of sex sensation as a beetle, and 
also shows us the ‘‘ female of our species ’’ endowed with 
less modesty than the lady mole, the most chaste of all ani- 
mals. Disconcerting, too, is the psychology of the heroine’s 
virginal soul, not, however, cynical; cynicism is the irony of 
vice, and De Gourmont is never cynical: but a master of 
irony. 

Une Nut au Luxembourg has been done into English. 
It handles with delicacy and frankness themes that in the 
hands of a lesser artist would be banished as brutal and 
blasphemous. The author knows that all our felicity is 
founded on a compromise between the dream and reality, 
and for that reason, while he signals the illusion he never 
mocks it; he is too much an idealist. In the elaborately 
carved cups of his tales, foaming over with exquisite per- 
fumes and nectar, there lurks the bitter drop of truth. He 
would never have said with Proudhon that woman is the 
desolation of the just; for him woman is often an obsession. 
Yet, captain of his instincts, he sees her justly; he is not 
subdued by sex. With a gesture he destroys the sentimental 
scaffolding of the sensualist and marches on to new intel- 
lectual conquests. 

In Lilith, an Adamitic Morality, he reveals his Talmudic 
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lore. The first wife of our common ancestor is a beauti- 
ful hell-hag, the accomplice of Satan in the corruption of 
the human race. This mediaeval play is epical in its bibli- 
cal plainness of speech; perhaps the Manichean in De Gour- 
mont fabricated its revolting images. He had traversed the 
Baudelairian steppes of blasphemy and black pessimism. 
Odi profanum vulgus! was his motto, but his soul was re- 
sponsive to so many contacts that he emerged, as Barrés 
emerged, a citizen of the world. Anarchy as a working phi- 
losophy did not long content him, although he never relin- 
quished his detached attitude of proud individualism. He 
saw through the sentimental equality of J. J. Rousseau, and 
he had his scientific studies to console him for the inevitable 
sterility of soul that follows egoism and a barren debauch 
of the sensations. He did not tarry long in the valley of 
excess. His artistic sensibility was his savior. He 
welcomed Jules de Gaultier and his theory of Bovarysime; 
of the vital lie, because of which we pretend to be what 
we are not. That way spells security, if not progress. 
The idea of progress is another necessary illusion, for it pro- 
vokes a multiplicity of activities. Our so-called free-will is 
naught but the faculty of making a decision determined by a 
great and varied number of motives. As for morality, it is 
the outcome of tribal taboos; the insect and animal world 
shows the deepest-dyed immorality, revolting cruelty and 
perversity. From all of which our critic deduces his law of 
intellectual constancy. The human brain since prehistoric 
times has been neither diminished nor augmented; it is like 
a sponge, which can be dry or saturated, but still remains 
itself. It is a constant. In a favorable environment it is 
enriched. The greatest moment in the history of the human 
family was the discovery of fire by an anthropoid of genius. 
Prometheus then should be our God. Without him we would 
have remained more or less simian, and probably of arboreal 
habits. 


III 


A synthetic brain is De Gourmont’s, a sower of doubts, 
though not altogether a No-Sayer to the universe, though he 
delights in challenging accepted ‘‘ truths.’’ Of all modern 
thinkers a master of Vues d’ensembles, he smiles at the 
pretensions, usually a mask for poverty of ideas, of so-called 
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‘¢ general ideas.’’ He dissociates such conventional group- 
ing of ideas as Glory, Justice, Decadence. The shining ribs 
of disillusion shine through his psychology, a psychology of 
finesse and nuance. Not to be put in any philosophical 
pigeon-hole, he is as far removed from the eclecticism of 
Victor Cousin as from the verbal jugglery and metaphysical 
murmurings of Henri Bergson. The world is his dream; but 
it is a tangible dream, charged with meaning, order, logic, if 
you will. The true reality is thought. Action spoils. Our 
abstract ideas are metaphysical idols, says Jules de Gaultier. 
The image of the concrete is De Gourmont’s touchstone. 
Théophile Gautier declared that he was a man for whom the 
visible world existed. He misjudged his capacity for ap- 
prehending reality. The human brain, excellent instrument 
in a priori combinations, is inept at perceiving realities. The 
‘‘ Sultan of the Epithet,’’ as De Goncourt nicknamed “‘ le 
bon Théo,’’ was not the ‘‘ Emperor of Thought,’’ according 
to Henry James, and for him it was a romantic fiction spun 
in the rich web of his fancy. A vaster, grayer world is 
adumbrated in the books of De Gourmont. He never allowed 
symbolism to deform his representation of sober, every-day 
life. He pictured the future domain of art and ideas as a 
fair and shining landscape, no longer a series of little gar- 
dens with high walls. A hater of formulas, sects, schools, he 
teaches that the capital crime of the artist, the writer, the 
thinker, is conformity. He quoted Emerson with pleasure: 
‘¢ Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist.’’ The 
artist’s work should reflect his personality, a magnified re- 
flection. He must create his own aesthetic. There are no 
schools, only individuals. And of consistency he might have 
said that it is oftener a mule than a jewel. 

Sceptical in all matters, though never the fascinating 
sophist that is Anatole France, De Gourmont criticized the 
thirty-six dramatic situations, reducing the number to four: 
Man as center in relation to himself; in relation to other 
men; in relation to the other sex; in relation to God, or 
Nature. His ecclesiastical fond may be recognized in Le 
Chemin de Velours with its sympathetic exposition of Jesuit 
doctrine, and the acuity of its judgments on Pascal and the 
Jansenists. The latter section is an illuminating foot-note to 
the history of Port-Royal by Sainte-Beuve. The younger 
critic has the supple intellect of the supplest-minded Jesuit. 
His bias toward the Order is unmistakable. There are few 
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books I re-read with more pleasure than this Path of Velvet. 
Certain passages in it are as silky and sonorous as the sound 
of Eugene Ysayé’s violin. 

The color of De Gourmont’s mind is stained by his artis- 
tic sensibility. A maker of images, his vocabulary, astound- 
ing as befits both a poet and philologist, one avid of 
beautiful words, has variety. The temper of his mind is 
tolerant, a quality that has informed the finer intellects of 
France since Montaigne. His literary equipment is unusual. 
With a style as brilliant, sinuous, and personal as his 
thought, flexible or massive, continent or colored, he dis- 
courses at ease in all the gamuts and modes major, minor, 
and mixed: a swift, weighty style, the style of a Latinist; 
a classic, not a romantic style. His formal sense is admira- 
ble. The tenderness of Anatole France is absent, except in 
his verse, which is less spontaneous than volitional. A 
pioneer in new aesthetic pastures, De Gourmont is a poet for 
poets, as he is a critic for critics. He has virtuosity, though 
the gift of tears, nature—possibly jealous because of her 
prodigality—has denied him. But in the curves of his over- 
arching intellect there may be found wit, gaiety, the Gallic 
attributes, allied with poetic fancy, profundity of thought, 
and a many-sided comprehension of life, art, and letters. 
He is in the best tradition of French criticism, only more ver- 
satile than either Sainte-Beuve or Taine; as versatile as 
Dr. Brandes or Arthur Symons, and that is saying much. 
With Anatole France he could have exclaimed: ‘‘ The longer 
I contemplate human life, the more I believe that we must 
give it, for witnesses and judges, Irony and Pity.’’..... 

JaMEs Grppons HuNEKER. 














THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
A NEW YORK FAMILY! 


BY LAWRENOE GILMAN 





An impassioned historian on the staff of a New York 
newspaper, marveling the day after at the warmth of our 
greeting to the Marshal of France, spoke of the transformed 
face of New York—‘‘ New York, the cold, cynical city ’’; 
and other equally astonished commentators in what states- 
men call ‘‘ the public press ’’ drew companion pictures of 
a New York marvellously aroused out of its normal condi- 
tion of bored and sophisticated indifference. This sort of 
nonsense is of a piece with the chatter of ‘‘ society editors ”’ 
and music reporters who love to describe the audiences at 
the Metropolitan Opera House as ‘‘ coldly critical,’’ ‘‘ exact- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ blasé.’”? It is only a little less absurd than the in- 
imitably naive picture of New York that emerges out of the 
Van Bibber stories of Mr. Richard Harding Davis; it is only 
a little less myopic than the blandly obtuse presentment 
of Mrs. Wharton. Mr. Davis, of course, could never see 
New York except from the conning-tower of the Del- 
monico café; and it is quite hopeless to try to align the New 
York perceived by Mrs. Wharton with any authentic experi- 
ence of, say, a Bronx express at six in the evening: her fic- 
tional New York plebeians have the same atmosphere of infi- 
nite remoteness from fact with which the life and manners 
of Mrs. Wharton’s own class are enwrapped by the average 
Broadway concocter of drawing-room comedy. 

Those who best know the actual New York—the New 
York that is not encompassed by the stalely romantic tra- 
ditions of the ‘‘ city-room ’’ of a newspaper: that is not 
co-extensive either with country-houses and motors and the 





1His Family, by Ernest Poole. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. 
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intellectual orgies of the Colony Club, or with the validities 
of a flat in the Bronx or the cabarets of Longacre Square or 
the pushcarts and tenements of Delancy Street—these in- 
voluntarily honest observers and students of the amazing 
city know that New York is less ‘‘ cold ’’ and ‘‘ cynical ”’ 
than it is excitable and naive. They know that those fabu- 
lous opera audiences which are legendarily supposed to 
behave like blasé and infinitely sophisticated connoisseurs 
are actually, as a whole, notable for their childlike and gar- 
gantuan appetite for elementary esthetic satisfactions. They 
know that the essential New York is not revealable either 
through the juvenile snobbery of Mr. Davis, or the indurated 
exquisiteness of Mrs. Wharton, or the vivid sentimentalism 
of O. Henry: they know that it is at once far simpler and far 
subtler, far nearer and far remoter, than such approaches 
can master and interpret. 

We shall not say that Mr. Ernest Poole in his latest por- 
trayal of New York life is an unimpeded interpreter; but at 
least he is free from many usual inhibitions. He is free, for 
example, from Mrs. Wharton’s complacent detachment and 
unawareness, from Mr. Davis’s primitive romanticism, 
from the lesions that sentimentalism wrought in the imagi- 
native structure of O. Henry’s often veracious art. We 
do not know if Mr. Poole, through identification of kinship, 
has New York in his blood and bones—of course he need 
not have, in order to know her and love her and detest her 
with adequate knowledge and sympathy; but in this new 
chronicle of his he sometimes writes with the sureness of 
filial intimacy. Certainly the tale of His Family is the tale 
of a family peculiarly and essentially of New York: it is not 
easy to conceive them as rooted in Chicago, or Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore, or Boston, or Cincinnati. They are as un- 
transferably of New York as they are untransferably Ameri- 
can. 

Roger Gale had never wholly grown into the New York 
whereby, at sixty, he found himself surrounded. It was a 
younger New York to which, as a boy, he had come from the 
New Hampshire hills—the New York of hansom cabs and 
hotels on Madison Square, of separate homes, of quiet 
streets lined with trees: the New York of the old Academy 
of Music. Riding uptown from Washington Square on top 
of a bus he perceived, now, the new New York, an incom- 
parably different New York—the sprawling, inchoate, sor- 
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did, poetic, gorgeous, brutal, febrific, unbridled, ingenu- 
ous New York of to-day,—multifarious, revolting, adorable; 
but, for him, undecipherable and subtly alien. 

Later, he climbs protestingly the endless stairs to the 
gallery at Carnegie Hall for a Sunday afternoon concert, 
where, listening to the Symphonie Pathétique of Tchai- 
kovsky, he remembers the so different Sunday afternoons 
of an earlier New York, to which a concert on the Sabbath 
would have seemed a step toward the Pit—those distant, 
unrestful, congested Sundays of inappeasable church-going 
and monstrously carnal midday dinners and gorged naps 
and expiatory cold suppers and evenings with hymns about 
the piano—unwholesome days, with piety made as indigesti- 
ble as the midday meal, yet living with a faint, perverse 
sweetness in the memory. 

How different the present! Watching the crowded gal- 
lery at this Sunday concert, he became aware that more than 
. half of those who listened, immersed in the black current of 
Tchaikovsky’s tragical yearning, were foreigners. ‘‘Out of 
the mass from every side individual faces emerged, swarthy, 
weird, and staring hungrily into space. And to Roger the 
whole shadowy place, the very air, grew pregnant, charged 
with all these inner lives bound together in this mood, this 
mystery that had swept over them all, immense and form- 
less, baffling, this furious demanding and this blind wistful 
groping which he himself had known so well ever since his 
wife had died and he had lost his faith in God.’’ It is 
his daughter Deborah, quick-souled and clairvoyant, ab- 
sorbed in the work of her slum-schools, who deepens the 
vision, in a briefly poignant indication of a New York alien 
to Mrs. Wharton, patronized by Mr. Davis, exploited by 
O. Henry: ‘‘ I was thinking of hungry people—millions of 
them, now, this minute, not only here, but in so many 
places—concerts, movies, libraries. Hungry, oh, for every- 
thing—life, its beauty, allit means. And I was thinking this 
is youth—no matter how old they happen to be—and that to 
feed it we have schools. I was thinking how little we’ve 
done as yet, and of all that we’re sure to do in the many, 
many years ahead. . .. ” It was still later, when he 
went with Deborah to see her at work in her Hast Side 
school, that Roger had a glimpse of the moving potentialities 
of that vast and terrible and endless parturition that is New 
York. 
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Out of such revealingly chosen elements, with fidelity 
and imaginative justice, Mr. Poole assembles a veracious 
picture of the New York of our time. There are moments 
when one wishes that he would scrutinize his product 
more anxiously. Roger’s jaw ‘‘sets hard’’ on page 
66; it ‘‘ sets tight’’ again on page 266. John, another 
character, also ‘‘ sets his jaws.’’ Roger ‘‘ savagely bites 
off a cigar.’’ Deborah’s face ‘‘ went white ’’ when her 
father told her he had not long to live. Roger feels ‘‘a 
tightening at his throat ’’ as he looks up at the stars; and 
those stars are ‘‘ frosty.’’ His face ‘‘ darkens,’’ and he 
feels ‘‘ hot tears’’ in his eyes. Edith’s ‘‘limbs’’ are 
‘¢ softly rounded.’’ Such worn and battered stereotypes 
do well enough for the machine-made fiction of commerce. 
They are not good enough for Mr. Poole—they ill serve the 
needs of any fiction which strives for an honest and closely- 
studied notation of character, for a scrupulously faithful 
transcript of life. Let Mr. Poole read Mark Twain’s essay 
on the consummate ‘‘ stage-directions ’’ in the novels of Mr. 
Howells. 

This book is chiefly to be prized as a picture of Mr. 
Poole’s own soul—a picture that one likes to remember for 
heartenment and reassurance. It rewards the best that one 
can bring to it. Contrived with singular and unimpeachable 
sincerity, it is written out of a fullness of compassionate in- 
sight, with a gentleness of the heart that gravely puts away 
all sentimental lures. It has spiritual penetration and lati- 
tude and elevation. It is filled throughout with a deep and 
intimate consciousness of the reality of other souls. 

LawkENcE GILMAN. 
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THe Licgut IN THE CLEARING. By Irvine BAcHELLER. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1917. 


Like children, readers who have fallen in love with a good novel 
want the same sensation repeated ; but having outgrown the childish 
love of repetition, they want, not the old story retold, but a new 
story, different and yet the same. But the quality of the master- 
piece with which one falls in love can never be exactly reproduced : 
like any other object of love it is unique. And so it is quite unfair 
to demand of an author that he produce two masterpieces of exactly 
the same kind and degree of lovableness. This is not true of the rare 
masterpiece of fiction that completely and permanently holds our 
affections. It is not true of Eben Holden. Eben Holden does not 
require us to be children: it makes us children in spite of ourselves. 

If Irving Bacheller’s new novel The Light in the Clearing were 
too much like Eben Holden, one would be almost certain to feel that 
it was a good deal inferior. The fact that Eben Holden’s Last Day 
A-Fishing is a complete success does not make this less probable; 
for the little story that shows us Uncle Eb’s latter end is merely 
an echo—and its satisfying effect is due to just this: that with 
admirable art it is made an authentic echo and nothing else. But 
the fact is that The Light in the Clearing comes into comparison 
with Eben Holden as no other story of Mr. Bacheller’s has quite 
done, not because of any likeness between the two stories, but be- 
cause of a difference. One may not apply to this latest novel the 
foolish and ambiguous praise, ‘‘ a second Eben Holden,’’ but one 
may truly say that though The Light in the Clearing scarcely rivals 
Eben Holden in our affections, it stands in ultimate worth upon a 
level at least with the earlier book and must be placed in some 
respects distinctly higher. 

It is part of the wonderful vitality of the novel Eben Holden 
that although Eben himself is the soul of the book, one never feels 
that it is upon him alone that interest depends. There are in the 
story sO many other people who are original and fully alive that 
one never feels unduly the want of Eben when he happens to be 
absent. Yet the story certainly ‘‘ centers round ”’ the title char- 
acter; in a sense he is the story. The whole tale is an expression 
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of the spirit and character of Eben Holden and this expression seems 
to require—though this is a part of its captivating quality—an 
atmosphere a little too good to be true. 

In The Light in the Clearing, there is no such limitation. The 
whole book, to be sure, is informed with the spirit of Silas Wright, 
but this spirit requires no special atmosphere to enhance it. The 
character of Wright, it seems, could not be affected by anything 
that could possibly happen. He is real and his reality seems not 
at all to depend upon the creativeness that constantly surprises one 
in Eben Holden. The creativeness is present, of course, but is of a 
different kind and it is used with subtler skill. The ultimate effect 
is stronger. Silas Wright’s great refusal of the nomination for the 
Presidency—a nomination that would certainly have meant election 
—is one of those climaxes that could not be made effective if it 
were not reached after exactly the right preparation. This prepara- 
tion Mr. Bacheller has made so well that the great moment, when 
it comes, really gives one the quiet, uplifted realization of noble 
character that it was meant to give. ‘‘ Into the lives of few men,”’’ 
says Wright’s young friend, Barton Baynes,—the hero and nominal 
narrator of the story,—‘‘ into the lives of few men has such a 
moment fallen. I am sure the Lord God must have thought it 
worth a thousand years of the world’s toil. . . . Asif it werea 
mere detail in the work of the day, and without a moment’s faltering, 
he had declined a crown. . . . He rose and stood looking out of 
the open window. Always I think of him standing there with the 
morning sunlight falling upon his face and shoulders. He had ob- 
served my emotion, and I think it had touched him a little. There 
was a moment of silence. A curious illusion came to me then, for 
it seemed as if I heard the sound of distant music.’’ All this rings 
true, because all that has preceded it is so genuine. 

The effect of breadth and reality which Mr. Bacheller has achieved 
in this story is as pervasive as the idyllic quality is in Eben Holden. 
There is, to be sure, no lack of that humor and inventiveness in the 
matter of character-making which has always distinguished this 
author. ‘‘ Purvis,’’ the hired man, whose ideal is personal formid- 
ableness, is, even for Mr. Bacheller, an unusually successful com- 
bination of naturalness and eccentricity. He talks like no one else 
and yet his speeches have not in the least the effect of having been 
made up for him, as witness his encomium upon Barton Baynes— 
‘* T look’t her plum in the eye an’ I says: all grissul from his head 
to his heels, mam, an’ able to lick Lew Latour, which I seen him do 
in quick time an’ tolable severe.’’ But what strikes one most, after 
all, is the fact that the people of the story are on the whole more 
convincing in their simplicity and naturalness even than those of 
Eben Holden. They are not perhaps more lifelike; but their words 
and sayings somehow mean more. Uncle Peabody, for example, 
though perhaps he appeals a little less strongly to personal liking 
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than does Uncle Eb, whom he resembles in character, is more im- 
pressive in that he is more nearly the common man whose soul we 
know. Characteristically Uncle Peabody apologizes for his outburst 
of wrath on the occasion when old Grimshaw, the village skinflint, 
tried to bribe him to conceal his knowledge of a crime committed 
by Grimshaw’s son: ‘‘ I got mad—they kep’ pickin’ on me so—I’m 
sorry, but I couldn’t help it. We'll start up ag’in somewheres if we 
have to. There’s a good many days’ work in me yet.’’ It is not 
very striking, but it is a great speech. 

The plot of the story is simple and it is all the more effective 
because the great figure of Silas Wright is not too deeply involved 
in it. Wright is simply the good friend of the boy Barton Baynes 
as of every one else in and around the village of Canton. And the 
story, which is really the tale of the growth of the boy into true 
manhood is connected with the career of the great man as it should 
be, not by complications of plot but by probable circumstances and 
by spiritual ties. So convincing and acceptable is the story as a 
picture of life that the incidents composing the formal plot never 
thrust themselves upon the reader in such a way as to suggest 
artificiality. The story of old Grimshaw and of the Nemesis which 
pursued him in the form of ‘‘ Roving Kate ’’ might easily in another 
setting become slightly melodramatic. But Mr. Bacheller has treated 
the somewhat unusual incidents of this part of the tale with such 
skill and restraint that besides being impressive they partake of 
the convincing humanity that pervades the whole novel. 

The Light in the Clearing is an exact complement to Eben Holden, 
as unmistakably good, less idyllic, but stronger. The two together 
would seem in themselves to assure their author a considerable and 
permanent place in American literature. 


THe SHapow Ling. By JosepH Conrap. Garden City: Double- 
day, Page & Company, 1917. 


It is part of the genius of Joseph Conrad that he is able to make 
what is in itself a realistic and tremendously impressive story of the 
sea into something much bigger than that without either sacrificing 
its obvious interest or allowing this to conflict with the deeper 
interest which it is his object to inspire. In this respect The Shadow 
Tine is a triumph. The reader is always satisfactorily aware of the 
outward realities of the story, and its subjective truth cannot escape 
him. He is absorbed in a wonderful and terrifying experience, and 
through it all a delicately truthful art constrains him to think as 
the author would have him think—not personally, but impersonally. 
The story is an adventure and an interpretation of life; it is romance 
and wisdom; and yet in structure and method it is merely a plain 
tale plainly told. 
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A young first mate suddenly finds himself discontented with life, 
and for no assignable reason gives up his position. Almost imme- 
diately he begins to feel a kind of mysterious pressure exerted upon 
him. The fact is that he has never passed through his real initiation 
into life, and he is doomed to discontent until he does so. Fate 
pursues him in the prosaic form of Captain Giles, who sits at table 
with him—a great talker, the Captain, and constitutionally unable it 
would seem to mind his own affairs, yet somehow authoritative, for 
he possesses something that his young friend lacks. Perhaps some 
sense of what this something is makes its way to the first mate 
through the banalities of the Captain’s conversation. At any rate, 
the old man’s subtle suggestions take effect. The first mate finds 
himself, almost against his will and yet with exultation, the com- 
mander of a sailing vessel. 

There follows the tale of a twenty-one day voyage from Bangkok 
to Singapore—a voyage that seems to have been contrived by Provi- 
dence as a test of the soul. The first mate of the new vessel—one of 
those haunted yet utterly human persons whom Conrad excels in 
creating—believes firmly that the ghost of his former commander, a 
monstrously wicked old man who died at sea after a period of 
insanity—is bent upon the destruction of the ship. The vessel is 
for days becalmed. The crew are stricken with fever. Through one 
of those oversights which are easily excused when the consequences 
are not disastrous, but otherwise furnish the most trying of moral 
problems, the new Captain has failed to make absolutely sure before 
sailing that he has a sufficient supply of quinine aboard. The quinine 
gives out. The men grow weaker; at last there is hardly muscular 
power enough upon the ship to steer or to pull a rope. The mate’s 
obsession, his contagious fear, the dreadful feeling, to which events 
so often do give plausibility, that an evil power, be it luck or devil, 
is really at work against one; added to these imaginary horrors, the 
real dangers of the situation, the agonizing responsibility, the temp- 
tation to indulge in remorse—all this the young commander has to 
endure. He endures it without knowing how, and at the end finds 
himself a man. Perhaps—who knows?—he may even become like 
Captain Giles, rather commonplace, something of an old gossip; 
at any rate, he is no longer young. ‘‘ The truth is,’’ says Captain 
Giles, ‘‘ that one must not make too much of anything in life, good 
or bad . . . aman should stand up to his bad luck, to his mis- 
takes, to his conscience, and all that sort of thing. . . . You 
will learn soon how not to be faint-hearted. A man has got to learn 
everything—and that’s what so many of them youngsters don’t 
understand.’’ The seeming inadequacy of these remarks, in view 
of what has gone before, gives them a tremendous emphasis—and 
perhaps no practical philosophy of life could tell one more. 

The Shadow Line is as vivid and as haunting as The Ancient 
Mariner. What is more, it is thoroughly real and profoundly true. 
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Russia’s Messace. By Winu1AM ENauisH WALLING. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1917. 


‘* As long as the Russian Government remains despotic and half 
independent, it will engage, like every despotism, in aggressive enter- 
prises of one kind or another, if not in Turkey in Japan, if not in 
Japan then by pledging its army to this or the other power as mer- 
cenary troops. The last monster loan also was in part a sale of 
Russia’s organized forces for murder. . . . In return for immense 
sums the Russian Government, it appears, promised the world to 
work against Germany in the cause of international peace; it was a 
sort of international blackmail.’’ These words of William English 
Walling’s, written before the recent revolution, have by no means 
been robbed of their interest by the rapid progress of events. In 
order to guess what the frame of mind of the Russian people is today, 
one must know precisely what it is that they have been fighting 
against. And it is in part because Mr. Walling so thoroughly and 
convincingly analyzes the policy and motives of Czardom that his 
book is not only informing, but as timely as possible. 

Although we in America have always been accustomed to think 
of the Russian Imperial Government as arbitrary, blundering, and 
occasionally cruel, it is probable that few of us have understood the 
truth, that this Government was essentially and incurably bad. We 
have been ready to believe in ‘‘ liberal ’’ Czars because liberality and 
reform seemed the natural result of modernity. In point of fact, as 
Mr. Walling makes clear, there could be no liberal Czar, and, as long 
as absolutism lasted, no real reform. 

In order to maintain itself in power the Czarism had to hold up 
before the people the menace of some enemy; and when an external 
enemy did not exist an internal enemy had to be created. Actually 
there has never been among the Russian peasants and workmen any 
real hostility toward the Jews, the Poles, the Armenians, or other 
‘* foreign ’’ races; but for the purposes of the Czarism, race-hatred 
had to be fomented. Abominable, wholesale massacres, were perpe- 
trated at the instigation of the Government. So weighty and so 
numerous are the proofs which Mr. Walling is able to bring forward, 
so consistent appear the workings of the bureaucratic system as he 
discloses them, that there remains in the reader’s mind no room for 
doubt, no suspicion of exaggeration. 

The economic policy of the old régime was of a piece with its 
social policy. It is strange that the conditions which have led us to 
regard Russia as comparatively modern—her possession of armies 
and industries, of railroads and machine guns—have really helped 
to make the condition of the great mass of her people more hopeless 
than it might otherwise have been. Russia, potentially one of the 
richest countries in the world, is actually poverty-stricken. The 
whole economic system of the Czarism was based upon the starvation 
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of the peasants. Behind every proposal for social betterment 
lay ‘‘ the contradiction of obtaining funds for carrying out re- 
forms by promising the aid of the Russian army in case of war, or 
by guaranteeing the use of arbitrary power to squeeze money out of 
the people.’’ Accurately and in detail, Mr. Walling lays bare an 
economic system that, but for the clearness and appositeness of the 
evidence he submits, would seem incredible. 

All this is the pre-revolutionary side of the picture. What the 
author tells us of the Russian people applies as well to the post- 
revolutionary period which has just begun, and is of even more vital 
interest to America today than his analysis of the Czarism. He tells 
us among other things that the stupidity and brutality of the typical 
Russian are mythical; that the peasants have never been really 
devoted to the Czar; that they are eager for knowledge and that the 
‘* intelligents ’’ are ready and eager to give it to them. He shows 
us that the poverty of the peasants is ‘‘ not the poverty of barbarism, 
but the poverty of civilization—a clear social product.’’ He makes 
it clear that the Government has never been able to upset the people’s 
own laws of property. The peasant, he assures us, is not super- 
stitious, nor is he blind in his adherence to the established religion 
of his country; on the contrary there is a possibility, Mr. Walling 
hints, of a religious revolution in Russia comparable in importance 
to the peasants’ movements of Luther’s times. More fully and more 
authoritatively than others have done Mr. Walling describes the life 
of the people, and estimates their qualities. He convinces us that 
the steps leading toward the revolution were taken with intelligent 
forethought and were carried out by a people possessing something 
like a genius for organization. He assures us that a perfect spirit 
of co-operation exists between the working people and the agricul- 
tural population. By many tokens he makes it seem probable that no 
development of affairs resembling the course of the French Revolu- 
tion will occur in Russia, and he reassures us too as to the danger of a 
sudden plunge into socialism. 

During his sojourn in Russia, Mr. Walling met the leaders of all 
parties and was able to gather a surprisingly large amount of 
authentic information. His book is thorough and authoritative—a 
study of more than transitory value—but also a book of the hour 
admirably adapted to enlighten and influence American opinion. 





Tue Note-Booxs or SAMUEL Butter. Edited by HENry Festina 
Jones. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1917. 


Samuel Butler, who during his lifetime quite honestly preferred 
independence to popularity, hoped that his writings would gain full 
recognition after his death. His hope has been realized. Butler has 
now found his public—a public that duly values both his insight and 
his audacity. His way of thinking, which was developed amid the 
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unfavorable influences of a period that has distinctly passed, agrees 
quite wonderfully with the temper of thought that seems dominant 
today, and sometimes goes a little beyond it. Even a hearty admira- 
tion of Darwin could not hold Butler in any kind of intellectual 
thralldom: he was as quick to feel the limitations of any system of 
thought and as sure to attempt to overpass them as William James, 
and one does not see how he could have been a better Pragmatist 
if he had been young enough to have James for a teacher. 

As a thinker Butler deserves full credit for being ahead of his 
time. Yet to one who has taken soundings in Pragmatism, Butler’s 
profundity as revealed in his Note-Books may seem less remarkable 
than his power of self-expression. For this extraordinary man 
possessed the priceless gift of making himself perfectly intelligible 
upon almost any subject without many words. This gift he exer- 
cised in small ways as well as in great. To the conductor of a bus 
who asked him what was meant by ‘‘ the Sack of Khartoum,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ It means that they’ve taken Khartoum and played hell 
with it all round.’’ The conductor was really enlightened. In 
an analogous way, almost any reader of the Note-Books must 
promptly grasp and take to heart Butler’s essential meaning, even 
when that meaning lies beyond the reader’s normal range of thought. 

Thus, speculations concerning the unthinkable relation of mind 
and matter are not unusual. But no thinker has succeeded quite so 
well as Butler in expressing his intimate sense of that relation. 
Others have suggested, alluringly, the thought that there is really 
no such thing as a material process that is not also in some sense a 
mental process. Butler, with a mixture of sense and nonsense, 
makes the problem seem as simple as eating. ‘‘ All eating,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ is a kind of proselytising—a kind of dogmatizing—a main- 
taining that the eater’s way of looking at things is better than the 
eatee’s. We convert food, or try to do so, to our way of thinking, 
and, when it sticks to its own way of thinking and refuses to be 
converted, we say it disagrees with us.’’ Again, the notion that 
there may be excess in virtue and that every virtue in excess may 
become a vice has been neatly expressed by Lord Chesterfield. Other 
thinkers have gone much deeper into the relativity of virtue. But it 
is Butler who most clearly formulates this doctrine of relativity and 
most strikingly expresses some of its consequences. ‘‘ Morality,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘ turns on whether the pleasure precedes or follows the 
pain. Thus, it is immoral to get drunk because the headache comes 
after the drinking, but if the headache came first, and the drunken- 
ness afterwards, it would be moral to get drunk.’’ The value of 
this as of some other sayings lies perhaps quite as much in its 
surprising directness, and in its wit, as in any depth or novelty in 
the underlying thought. 

‘* Argument,’’ said Butler, ‘‘ is generally a waste of time and 
trouble. It is better to present one’s opinion and leave it to stick 
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or no, as it may happen. If sound, it will probably in the end 
stick, and the sticking is the main thing.’’ This principle he con- 
sistently applied and if the result evidently justified him in the 
case of his profounder theorizing, it is only by accepting this avowed 
principle as a sufficient apology for license that one can attach great 
value to some of his lesser criticisms. As regards music and painting 
and some other matters Butler was often quite openly and un- 
ashamedly cranky and captious. Yet there is truth in the most 
extreme of his sayings—and the truth sticks. This, however, is not 
the best of Butler. Men need not merely truth, not merely the 
courage to think honestly ; they need also to learn how to think for 
themselves. Some writers are able to communicate something of 
this art, and these we call stimulating. Butler’s freedom and direct- 
ness are contagious. His opinions, expressed without fumbling or 
fuss, and with a certain peculiar felicity, are in their way more 
educative than the soundest argument or demonstration. 

Amid the extremely varied contents of the Note-Books one comes 
upon records that are neither startling revelations nor disturbing 
criticisms but simply enjoyable bits of life. Butler had a sense of 
humor almost Shakespearian in its quality; he delighted in those 
Shakespearian bits of comic talk which an attentive ear may catch 
amid the sameness and the monotonous intelligence of ordinary 
conversation. Witness the following entry: ‘‘ I heard a man say to 
another: ‘ I went to live there just about the time that beer went 
down from 5d. to 4d. a pot. That will give you an idea when it 
was.’’’ And this: ‘‘ A man told me that at some Swiss hotel he 
had been speaking enthusiastically about the beauty of the scenery 
to a Frenchman, who said to him, ‘ Atmez-vous donc les beautés 
de la nature? Pour moi je les abhorre.’’’ Anecdotes such as these, 
though not actually very numerous, are indicative of a flavor that 
pervades much of what Butler wrote. Even his fiercest criticism 
is revealed by a humor that is seldom really bitter. 

To discover Butler in his note-books is like discovering Montaigne 
in his essays. Quite apart from the question of ultimate value, it is 
an experience one would have been sorry to miss. 














A LETTER FROM DICKENS 





Cartes Dickens was a prince of letter writers, and some of the most 
delightful of his excursions in this field were written to friends in America. 
One of these fortunate persons was Professor C. C. Felton, of Harvard. 
Professor Felton was a frequent and valued contributor to Tue Norru 
American REvIEw seventy years ago, chiefly as a critic of current literature. 
Among his book-reviews was an elaborate and warmly appreciative tribute 
to Dickens, inspired by the appearance of the novelist’s American Notes. 
This notice appeared in the Review of January, 1843, and seems to have 
given great pleasure to Professor Felton’s distinguished friend; for on 
March 2nd Dickens wrote Felton one of his long and rewardingly discursive 
letters in response to it. The original of this letter was recently sold in 
New York, at an auction of rare autographs, for $320. Its reproduction 
here will interest all lovers of Dickens and all friends of the Review. It 
reads thus: 


1 Devonshire Terrace York Gate Regents Park London 
Second March 18438. 
My Dear Felton. 

I don’t know where to begin, but plunge headlong with a terrible splash 
into this letter, on the chance of turning up somewhere. 

Hurrah! Up like a cork again—with THe NortH AMERICAN Review in 
my hands. Like you, my dear Felton, and I can say no more in praise of it, 
though I go on to the end of the sheet. You cannot think how much notice 
it has attracted here. Brougham called the other day with it (thinking I 
might not have seen it) and I being out at the time, he left a note, speaking 
of it, and of the writer, in terms that warmed my heart. Lord Ashburton 
(one of whose people wrote a notice in the Hdinburgh, which they have since 
publicly contradicted) also wrote to me about it in just the same strain, and 
many others have done the like. 

I am in great health and spirits, and powdering away at Chuzzlewit, with 
all manner of facetiousness rising up before me as I go on. As to news, I 
have really none, saving that Forster (who never took any exercise in his 
life) has been laid up with the rheumatism for weeks past, but is now, I 
hope, getting better. My little captain, as I call him—he who took me out, 
I mean, and with whom I had that adventure of the cork soles—has been in 
London too, and seeing all the lions under my escort. Good Heavens! I 
wish you could have seen certain other mahogany faced men (also captains) 
who used to call here for him in the morning, and bear him off to Docks and 
rivers and all sorts of queer places, whence he always returned late at night, 
with rum and water tear-drops in his eyes, and a complication of Punchy 
smells in his mouth! He was better than a comedy to us—having marvel- 
lous ways of tying his pocket handkerchief round his neck at dinner time in 
a kind of jolly embarrassment—and then forgetting what he had done with 
it. Also of singing songs to wrong tunes, and calling land objects by sea 
names, and never knowing what o’clock it was, but taking midnight for 
seven in the evening; with many other sailor oddities, all full of honesty, 
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manliness and good temper. We took him to Drury Lane Theatre to see 
Much Ado about Nothing. But I never could find out what he meant by 
turning round to Kate after he had watched the first two scenes with great 
attention, and enquiring “ whether it was a Polish piece”! 

Forster must make haste and get well, for this day month, the Second of 
April, is our wedding day and his birthday; on which high festival, we 
always go down in great state to Richmond (an exquisite place on the river 
Thames: some twelve miles off) and hold a solemn dinner, whereat we empty 
our glasses, you may believe. On the fourth, I am going to preside at a 
Public Dinner for the benefit of the Printers; and if you were a guest at 
that table, wouldn’t I smite you on the shoulder, harder than ever I rapped 
the well-beloved back of Washington Irving at the City Hotel in New York! 

You were asking me—TI love to say, asking—as if we could talk together 
—about Maclise. He is such a discursive fellow, and so eccentric in his 
might, that on a mental review of his pictures I can hardly tell you of them 
as leading to any one strong purpose. But the annual exhibition at the 
Royal Academy comes off in May, and then I will endeavor to give you some 
notion of him. He is a tremendous creature, aud might do anything. But 
like all tremendous creatures He takes his own way, and flies off at unex- 
pected breaches in the conventional wall. 

You know Hone’s Every Day Book, I dare say. Ah! I saw a scene of 
mingled comicality and seriousness at his funeral some weeks ago, which has 
choked me at dinner-time ever since. George Cruikshank and I went as 
mourners, and as he lived, poor fellow, five miles out of town, I drove George 
down. It was such a day as I hope for the credit of Nature is seldom seen 
in any parts but these—muddy, foggy, wet, dark, cold and unutterably 
wretched in every possible respect. Now, George has enormous whiskers 
which straggle all down bis throat in such weather, and stick out in front of 
him, like a partially unravelled birds’-nest; so that he looks queer enough 
at the best, but when he is very wet, and in a state between jollity (he is 
always very jolly with me) and the deepest gravity (going to a funeral, you 
know) it is utterly impossible to resist him: especially as he makes the 
strangest remarks the mind of man can conceive, without any intention of 
being funny, but rather meaning to be philosophical. I really cried with an 
irresistible sense of his comicality all the way, but when he was drest out 
in a black cloak and a very long black hat band by an undertaker, who (as 
he whispered me with tears in his eyes—for he had known Hone many years 
—was “a character, and he would like to sketch him”) I thought I should 
have been obliged to go away. However, we went into a little parlor where 
the funeral party was, and God knows it was miserable enough, for the 
widow and children were crying bitterly in one corner, and the other mourn- 
ers—mere people of ceremony who cared no more for the dead man than the 
hearse did—were talking quite coolly and carelessly together in another ; 
and the contrast was as painful and distressing as anything I ever saw. 
There was an Independent clergyman present, with his bands on and a bible 
under his arm who as soon as we were seated, addressed George thus in a 
loud emphatic voice—“ Mr. Cruikshank. Have you seen a paragraph re- 
specting our departed friend, which has gone the round of the morning 
papers ”"—“ Yes Sir,” says George, “I have ”’—looking very hard at me the 
while, for he had told me with some pride, coming down, that it was his 
composition. “Oh!” said the clergyman. “Then you will agree with me 
Mr. Cruikshank that it is not only an insult to me who am the servant of the 
Almighty, but an insult to the Almighty whose servant I am ”—“ How’s 
that Sir?” says George. “It is stated, Mr. Cruikshank, in that paragraph,” 
says the Minister, “that when Mr. Hone failed in business as a bookseller, 
he was persuaded by me to try the Pulpit, which is false, incorrect, un- 
christian, in a manner blasphemous, and in all respects contemptible. Let us 
pray.” With which, my dear Felton—and in the same breath, I give you my 
word—he knelt down, as we all did, and began a very miserable jumble of 
an extemporary prayer. I was really penetrated with sorrow for the family, 
but when George (upon his knees, and sobbing for the loss of an old friend) 
whispered me that if that wasn’t a clergyman, and it wasn’t a funeral, he’d 
have punched his head, I felt as if nothing but convulsions could possibly 


relieve me, 
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Tell Longfellow that I can’t find that book of his, but that I have some 
others from the Shakespeare Society for him; and that I want to know 
whether I shall send them to Hillard. Remember me heartily to our Hillard, 
and to Sumner, and all friends. We have been greatly concerned at Mrs. 
Felton’s not being well, but hope your next accounts will be more favorable. 
Our united love to her. Tell me something, in your next, about Dr. Chan- 
ning’s family. Disgusted with our established church, and its Puseyisms, 
and daily outrages on common sense and humanity, I have carried into effect 
an old idea of mine, and joined the Unitarians, who would do something for 
human improvement, if they could, and who practise charity and toleration. 
The Tories will love me better than ever, if this gets wind. My children 
shall return the compliment, please God! 

Faithfully Always, My Dear Felton ©. D. 


We reproduce also some passages from the review of American Notes 
which gave so much pleasure to Dickens. Professor Felton (who, like many 
of the sorely oppressed literary critics of his day, was compelled to hide 
his light under the bushel of anonymity) wrote, in part, as follows: 


His command over the English language, in its most native and idiomatic 
parts, is really marvelous. His style is original, almost beyond that of any 
writer of English in this age. It is formed, not by the study of classical 
models, not by consuming the midnight oil in laboriously mastering the 
learning of books; but it is caught a the lips of men, speaking under 
the influence of the passions in daily life. . 

But, with all its excellences Dickens’ 's style is marred by several solecisms, 
which the writers of the last twenty years have admitted into their works, 
and these he repeats again and again. The use of “directly” in the sense 
of “as soon as,” * is an abomination first made popular, though not first used, 
by Bulwer, and appearing more than a thousand times in Dickens’s works. 
It is an irredeemable cockneyism, and as such never to be tolerated in good 
society. Several other expressions of this sort now and then occur, such as 
the new-fangled and most uncouth solecism, “is being done,” for the good 
old English idiomatic expression “is doing”’,—an absurd periphrasis driv- 
ing out a pointed and pithy turn of the English language. But these are 
hardly enough to injure seriously the character of his style, or to detract 
materially from its singular purity and grace. . 

We were not surprised at the enthusiasm with which his late arrival was 
hailed in the United States. Some few individuals,—as is always the case 
with popular excitements,—were disposed to sneer. But, when we consider 
the extraordinary influence that this young author had wielded; the beauti- 
ful humanity that everywhere breathed from his pages; the delicacy from 
which, in the wildest freaks of fun and frolic, he had never departed; the 
deep sympathy he had ever shown with the afflicted of his race; the exquisite 
creations which his genius had so lavishly poured out upon the world, and 
the years of enjoyment he had brought to every house in the land; we can- 
not help feeling that the universal enthusiasm with which he was welcomed 
was perfectly natural, and just what was to be expected from a generous 
people. 

Long before this, all American readers have read the Notes for General 
Circulation. They have been scattered over the country by the penny press, 
with the speed of rail-road and steam-boat. We believe they have been read 
with general approbation. Certainly they are pleasant reading, and highly 
characteristic of their author. Persons who expected from Dickens long dis- 
quisitions upon what are called American Institutions,—philosophical tirades 
upon the working of the republican machine of government,—or the future 
prospect of the world as affected by what we style the great experiment of 
self-government,—expected what they had no right to look for from the 
author of Pickwick. Mr. Dickens had too much good sense to attempt a 
work for which he was unprepared by previous studies, habits of thought, 





17This is, apparently, an ineradicable Briticism, for it still mars the prose of 
excellent English writers.—Editor. ] 
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and intellectual peculiarities; for which, had he possessed every needful 
prerequisite, his residence in the country was too short, and his opportunities 
of calm observation too limited and few. But he has a quick eye, from which 
nothing that comes within iis range escapes; in his rapid passage from place 
to place he would seize many characteristic points, and take in at a glance 
many amusing traits. Little incidents that others would pass unnoticed, 
with him would be the germs of entertaining remark. 

We had a right, therefore, to expect from him, not a didactic work, but 
a book full of graphic touches, good feeling, and pleasant observation; and 
in this expectation we have not been disappointed. Many of his strictures 
have given offence in various quarters. Some people seem to think, that 
if a fault of manners, or an inconvenience of social arrangements, or an 
awkward or disagreeable habit, is described by a traveler, it is described 
as something peculiar to them, Thus Dickens’s humorous pictures of the dis- 
comforts of steam and canal boats, and stage coaches,—though all who have 
ever felt them, acknowledge the striking fidelity of his pencil,—are meant as 
satires upon American civilization in particular, and as if such things were 
found nowhere else; and not a little very excellent wrath has been expended 
upon him on that most gratuitous supposition. We have heard no defense 
set up against the charge of tobacco-chewing and spitting. In these two 
pleasant habits, we suppose we stand by general consent, and by our own 
admission, preéminent among the nations of the earth. It may indeed be 
true,—we presume it is so,—that Dickens notices the little discomforts of 
traveling more frequently than philosophical travelers would be likely to 
do;—not because he is disappointed and vexed at finding such things are, 
but because he has a lively susceptibility, and they strike him in a pic- 
turesque or ludicrous light; because he has a natural inclination to work 
up little incidents, which the common man thinks nothing of, into scenes; 
and this natural tendency of the creative faculty has, in his case, been 
heightened by long habits of inventive composition. It may be too,—we 
fancy it is,—the fact, that Dickens has never been much of a traveler. 
Probably his previous wanderings had not extended far beyond the immortal 
journeying of the Pickwickians; so that he could only have drawn com- 
parisons, had he been disposed to do it at all, between the United States and 
England. We see nothing to complain of in the peculiarity of his book 
just touched upon; on the contrary, we are pleased to have, in their original 
freshness, the impressions made by our country on such a mind as his. With 
some of these we are far from agreeing. What he says of the absence of 
humor in the New England character, is directly opposed to the result of 
our own observations, and we can have no doubt, that he is here mistaken. 
In several minor matters of fact, he is unquestionably wrong. 

The style of this book is, like that of Dickens’s other writings, free, 
graphic, and flowing. It has a rapid movement, as if he wrote as fast as 
his pen could be driven across the paper. Sometimes, therefore, it is in- 
correct, and it is frequently disfigured by the two or three solecisms we 
have mentioned before. It abounds in touches of the poetical and imagina- 
tive. Striking expressions, brilliant descriptions, witty turns, and humorous 
sallies, are scattered in sparkling profusion over its animated pages. The 
sea-passages have attracted great and deserved admiration. The graver 
parts of the book,—such as the visit to the Blind Institution at South Boston, 
the affecting account of Laura Bridgman, and the forcible comments upon 
the solitary system of prison discipline in Philadelphia,—are written in 
a deep, earnest, fervent spirit, and come from a heart throbbing with the 
best sympathies of our nature. The tone of the book, throughout, is frank, 
honest, and manly. He has steered clear of all personalities, though he 
has not lost, through over fastidiousness, any point of what he deems to 
be the truth. He has shown excellent taste in mentioning his peculiar re- 
ception here, only in the most general terms, and that, too, at the conclusion 


of hisbook. .... . 





OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 


II 
(April 19—May 17) 


As this is written six weeks have elapsed since we went to war 
with ‘‘ the Imperial German Government ’’ and we are making 
practical demonstration to ourselves that it requires time to prepare 
for war, and that we have used the time in past years for something 
else. 

Few accomplishments of this six weeks’ period are completed, 
but there are many beginnings, and much of what has been, done 
is of vast importance. Both in purely domestic affairs and in 
international matters the way to our successful physical partici- 
pation in the war has been made clearer; on the international side 
by the arrival in the United States of formal commissions from 
Great Britain, France and Italy, empowered to give our Govern- 
ment aid, information and assistance as to the needs and situation 
of their countries and the actual existing military conditions which 
we must face: on the domestic side by the completion of two great 
legislative acts of preparation, and the advancement of several 
others of commanding importance. 

The travel of the British and French Commissions was shrouded 
in secrecy until they had safely terminated their voyages. The 
British commission, headed by the Right Honorable Arthur James 
Balfour, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the Lloyd George 
government, reached Washington on April 22, having landed at 
Halifax. The French commission, headed by René Viviani, vice- 
Premier and Minister of Justice, and Marshal Joffre, the victor of 
the Marne, landed at Fort Monroe two days later and proceeded at 
once to the national capital. 

The American people were deeply stirred by the coming of these 
distinguished Frenchmen and Britons. Especially were their 
emotion and enthusiasm aroused by Marshal Joffre. From the 
moment the formal official receptions in Washington were over the 
demand for opportunity to meet and pay respect to the High Com- 
missioners has been continuous. Wherever it has been possible for 
them to go there has heen an outpouring of people to emphasize 
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the genuineness and heartiness of their welcome. Both Commis- 
sions were invited to visit the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, and both houses were addressed by Mr. Balfour and M. 
Viviani. An unending round of luncheons, dinners, receptions and 
public functions has marked the stay of the Commissioners in the 
United States. Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, distinguished him- 
self by opposing an invitation to the French Commissioners to visit 
Chicago. Whereupon he was accused of being disloyal to his coun- 
try and efforts were made to cause his prosecution. 

The arrival of the two missions was followed immediately by a 
general announcement from Washington that the needs of our 
allies in Europe were men, ships and food, and that every effort 
should be made by this country to facilitate prompt supply to meet 
these needs. The bill authorizing the raising of armies for the war 
was pending in both houses of Congress, with its three angled fight 
over draft, volunteer system and Colonel Roosevelt. The urgency 
of the British and French Commissioners in favor of prompt send- 
ing of American troops to France greatly stimulated the debate 
and had marked effect upon the fate of this bill in Congress. 

Marshal Joffre was especially vigorous in urging the sending of 
an American force at the earliest possible moment. He made some 
outspoken remarks on this subject in a meeting with the Washington 
newspaper men, but some one at the State Department had the 
temerity to delete part of what Joffre had said from the version 
given to the press for publication. 

General Bridges, of the British Commission, openly asked for 
American troops as soon as they could be sent. Marshal Joffre 
met numbers of Congressmen at dinners and other social functions 
and did not hesitate to emphasize his opinion on the importance of 
sending Americans to the front immediately. The distinguished 
French and British Commissioners were diplomatic but effective. 

At the same time reports of the gravest character concerning the 
work of the German submarines were published with sober em- 
phasis, and Administration officials, especially Secretary Lane, ex- 
pressed serious apprehension as to the outcome. These reports were 
followed by announcement that Americans were on the point of 
success in devising an effective weapon against the submarine. But 
this announcement was immediately scotched as premature. 

On Sunday, April 29, both the British and French missions 
went to Mt. Vernon and visited the tomb of Washington, paying 
tribute to the work and worth of the great American. It was the 
second time that an English tribute had been laid on that tomb. 
The French Commissioners also visited the tomb of Lincoln, on the 
occasion of their trip to Chicago. Both commissions were guests of 
the city of New York for three days. On this occasion Marshal 
Joffre went to West Point and reviewed the cadets of the Military 
Academy. While there he was notified of his election to member- 
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ship in the Society of the Cincinnati, and received the emblem of 
the order. He is the second Frenchman to be received into that 
society, the first having been Marquis de Lafayette. 

The first of the two great legislative acts of preparation for the 
war to which reference has been made had only to do with the author- 
ization for the raising and lending of money—and therefore was 
easy. The second involved the determination of the policy upon 
which to raise the armies that are to be sent against the Germans— 
and therefore was much more difficult. 

The bill authorizing five billions of war bonds and two additional 
billions of treasury certificates was passed unanimously in each 
branch of Congress, but certain amendments in the Senate neces- 
sitated a conference, which consumed several days, so that it was 
not until April 24 that President Wilson signed it. This law author- 
ized the President to purchase securities of foreign governments to 
the amount of $3,000,000,000. On April 25, Mr. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the treasury, handed a treasury warrant for $200,000,000 to the 
British ambassador as the first instalment of the three billion loan 
to our allies. Under the same authority he has since advanced $100,- 
000,000 to the French, to the Italians and a similar amount to the 
Russians. Other loans are now in process of arrangement. 

At the same time the machinery was set in motion for the flota- 
tion of a huge part of the authorized war bonds. The ‘‘ Liberty 
Loan of 1917 ”’ it was christened by the Treasury Department. 
It is designed to float $2,000,000,000 of the bonds—two-fifths of the 
total authorization—in the pending issue. 

Announcement of the bond issue was made by Secretary McAdoo 
on May 2. Telegrams had been sent from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to banks and bankers all over the United States. Responses 
began to pour into the department the next day foreshadowing 
subscriptions in such sums that Mr. McAdoo was reported as ex- 
pressing the enthusiastic belief that the entire loan would be sub- 
scribed within a few days, and that before the close of the sub- 
scription period, on June 15, it would be much oversubscribed. 
Subscriptions aggregating more than $600,000,000 were received 
within three or four days. But when the immediate response from 
banks and bankers was concluded there followed a slump in sub- 
scriptions which showed that the investing and patriotic public 
had not been reached, and that thorough organization and much 
work were needed in bringing about the successful flotation of a 
bond issue of such huge proportions. 

Thereupon the assistance of bankers and other outsiders was 
requested by the Treasury Department. A practical banking pub- 
licity committee was formed in New York and other committees 
elsewhere. General organization was undertaken with the purpose 
of putting the merits of the loan fully before the people generally 
throughout the country as well as before the comparatively small 
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investing public, so as to begin the mobilization of the nation’s 
credit reserves for the success of the Liberty Loan. 

Thus this first step, the authorization of credit for seven billions 
of dollars, was in fact only the initial one of a long series of im- 
portant steps that will grow more and more important as the war 
goes on, the beginning, in fact, of a wearisome march that will not 
end until many years after the close of the war, however soon that 
happy event may come. 

The second of these important legislative acts of preparation 
is really hardly completed at this writing. In his great appeal to 
Congress of April 2nd President Wilson advocated raising the 
armies of the United States upon the principle of the obligation 
of universal military service. There was great antagonism to the 
adoption of the draft principle among the Democratic leaders in 
Congress, and especially in the House of Representatives, where 
the chairman of the Military Affairs committee, Mr. Dent, and the 
Democratic floor leader, Mr. Kitchin, and Speaker Clark were all 
opposed. 

The adoption of Mr. Wilson’s recommendation meant the re- 
versal of the policy of relying upon volunteers to fill up the forees— 
the policy that has been invoked at the outset of every war the 
nation has fought from 1775 down to date, and that has failed at 
every trial. But the fact of that unbroken series of failures did 
not prevent influential men in both Senate and House from con- 
tinuing to support the volunteer principle. 

The House Committee on Military Affairs reported a bill favor- 
ing the volunteer system, but permitting use of the draft when the 
volunteer system failed, thus fixing odium upon the draft. The 
Senate committee reported a bill upon the draft principle, thus 
making it possible for the Government to take first the men most 
needed and making draft a mark of distinction rather than of shame. 

The issue was further complicated by the application of Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt for permission to raise a volunteer division for 
immediate service in France, the division to be composed of men 
not subject to the draft, and with himself in command, or in com- 
mand of one of the brigades, if the Government desired to put a 
regular army officer at the head of the division. This made a three 
angled fight. There were straight out supporters of conscription 
who wanted that and nothing else. There were straight out sup- 
porters of the volunteer system who wanted that without seeming 
to care what else happened. And there were those who wanted 
Colonel Roosevelt to have the opportunity he desired, and who didn’t 
care much on which plan of raising the army they tacked that 
provision. 

In the House Mr. Kahn, a ‘‘ regular ’’ Republican from Cali- 
fornia, led the fight for the Administration proposition and opposed 
the Roosevelt plan. In the Senate Mr. Harding, of Ohio, chair- 
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man of the Republican National Convention which refused to nomi- 
nate Mr. Roosevelt for the presidency last year, led the fight for the 
Roosevelt division plan. Debate lasted five days in the House. 
Speaker Clark, replying to a delegation that favored the draft, 
declared that in his State ‘‘ conscript ’’ and ‘‘ convict ’’ had about 
the same meaning, a statement which was promptly contradicted by 
telegrams from the Speaker’s home district announcing that it was 
strongly for the Administration plan. As the debate went on in the 
House the Administration grew stronger and stronger, and after 
it had triumphed by striking the volunteer provision from the bill 
and inserting the draft plan, and by defeating the Roosevelt 
division, the opposition faded away so that the bill was passed, as 
amended, on April 28, by a vote of 397 to 24. _ 

The Senate began debating the bill on April 21, three days be- 
fore the House took it up, and reached the voting stage a few min- 
utes after the House concluded its roll call. Here the Roosevelt 
plan triumphed, an amendment being adopted authorizing the rais- 
ing of four volunteer divisions. The general volunteer plan was 
defeated, the Administration draft plan adopted, except that the 
age limits were fixed at 21 and 27, instead of 21 and 40, as in the 
House, and an amendment was adopted forbidding the sale or gift 
of liquor to an officer or soldier in uniform. The Senate passed the 
bill by a vote of 81 to 8, and it went to conference after a delay of 
three days for unraveling of a parliamentary tangle. 

In conference the bill stuck for more than a week. The House 
conferees would not agree to the Roosevelt army nor would the 
Senate conferees take the House age limits. At length, on May 10th, 
a@ compromise agreement was reached by the conferees, dropping 
the Roosevelt divisions and fixing the age limits for conscription 
at 21 to 30, both inclusive. That seemed to clear the way for early 
final action on the bill. Mr. Roosevelt telegraphed Senator Harding 
that he did not want the army bill held up because of a fight over 
his offer to lead a division to France. But while the conferees had 
been wrangling something had been happening in the House, and 
sentiment in favor of the Roosevelt plan was greatly increased. So 
when the conference report came up in the House for action on 
May 12 Mr. Anthony, of Kansas, a Republican who had been a 
strong political opponent of Mr. Roosevelt, moved to recommit to 
the conferees with instructions to them to reinsert the Roosevelt 
amendment. That motion carried, after a red hot debate of two 
hours, by a vote of 215 to 178. The conference report which had 
been submitted to the Senate was withdrawn by unanimous consent 
and the bill went to conference again. Agreement on this point was 
reached on May 15, in accordance with the instructions of the House. 
But when the conference report was submitted again to the House 
en May 16, that body sent the bill back once more on a question of 
the pay of enlisted men. The Senate conferees agreed to the House 
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contention and the House at length accepted the report, leaving the 
bill with the Senate for final action. 

Administration influence was strongly exerted against the adop- 
tion of the Roosevelt plan in the House, but for the first time failed 
to command success on a really important occasion. The provision, 
if finally adopted, is permissive only, and not mandatory. It re- 
mains to be seen what the President will do with it. In a speech 
to the Red Cross on the day the House acted President Wilson, 
commenting on the grimness of the war, exclaimed, ‘‘ This is no 
time for amateurs.’’ But he may not have meant Mr. Roosevelt. 

Meantime organization has been largely developed for registration 
of young men throughout the country for selection under the draft, 
and the Army administration is ready to proceed with the conscrip- 
tion of the men necessary to fill the Regular Army and National 
Guard to war strength, and to raise the first 500,000 of the newly 
authorized forces. Selection of men for training as officers was 
completed for the first section in the first week in May and they 
were ordered to the different training camps for three months’ in- 
struction before selection of those to receive commissions. 

Recruiting on the old volunteer plan continues for the Regular 
Army and the National Guard, as well as for the Navy and Marine 
corps. But despite vigorous efforts on the part of the authorities, 
it has been marked by languor rather than energy, and fell mate- 
rially short of producing the needed men. Josephus Daniels, Jr., 
son of the Secretary of the Navy, enlisted as a private in the 
Marine Corps. 

While this fight over the Roosevelt plan was going on in the 
conference on the army draft bill the Senate was having a lively 
time over another Administration measure called the ‘‘ Espionage 
bill ’’ because it aimed, among other things, to check and punish 
espionage. Also it included, at first, the grant to the President of 
a broad power of censorship over the press of the country, as well 
as a grant of complete power of embargo upon all exports. The 
Senate had laid aside this bill on April 21 to take up the army bill. 
Repeatedly the Senate sat with closed doors for the freer discussion 
of these provisions. At one time the embargo provision was radi- 
cally amended, on the initiative of Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, 
so as to affect only shipments to neutral countries adjacent to Ger- 
many. But in response to Administration influence that action was 
reconsidered and Mr. Smith withdrew his amendment. Thereupon 
an embargo provision substantially what the President desired was 
adopted. 

The censorship section, after provoking lively discussion and 
many amendments, was stricken wholly out of the bill on May 12 by 
the close vote of 39 to 38. On that same day the Senate adopted an 
amendment forbidding the manufacture of intoxicating liquors for 
beverages from grains during the war. Two days later the Senate 
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reversed itself, struck this provision from the bill; defeated a motion 
to reinsert the censorship, and passed the bill, with the embargo 
plan retained very much in the shape desired by the Administration. 
At intervals, during the consideration of the Espionage bill, the 
Senate turned briefly to something else. It devoted one day to secret 
debate of a resolution authorizing the President to put into service 
the German ships seized and held in various American ports, which 
was passed. Then the House considered it in the open and also 
passed it. Men are at work on all these ships repairing the damage 
their German crews did to them before they were seized. It is ex- 
pected that all will be ready for service in a comparatively short 
time. Some are ready now. 

The Espionage bill was taken up in the House, after the Army 
bill was passed, and immediately developed the same kind of attack 
on the censorship provision as in the Senate. This provision was 
first defeated by a majority of 53, and then reinserted in a modified 
form by a majority of 5, after many of those who had voted against 
it had left the chamber. Thereupon the bill was passed by a vote 
of 260 to 105. 

It was determined to send a commission to Russia and the ap- 
pointment of Elihu Root at its head was announced. Other mem- 
bers include representative American bankers, captains of industry 
and men prominent in the ranks of the American Socialists and the 
American Federation of Labor. The Army is represented by Gen. 
Scott, chief of staff, and the Navy by Rear Admiral Glennon. 

Congressional activity gave considerable time, in committee, to 
the drafting of certain measures of preparation for war, and to the 
consideration of other measures that arrived, in completed draft 
form; from one or another of the Administration executive depart- 
ments. The House Ways and Means Committee devoted many per- 
plexed and painful hours to preparation of a war revenue bill that 
should raise the colossal sum of $1,800,000,000 per annum by taxa- 
tion. This bill was reported to the House on May 9, and immediately 
became the subject of violent controversy. It doubles the normal 
rate of income tax—from 2 to 4 per cent.—after reducing the ex- 
emptions one-half—from $4,000 to $2,000. It increases the sur- 
taxes on large incomes by immense differentials, reaching a total 
of 33 per cent. on the highest class. It levies an additional one-third 
on the incomes of last year, many of which have already paid 
their taxes for 1916. 

It proposes to levy a 10 per cent. ad valorem customs duty on all 
articles now on the free list, and to add 10 per cent. ad valorem to 
the rates of duty on all articles now on the dutiable list. 

It proposes an excess profits tax of 16 per cent., together with 
inheritance, or estate taxes, ranging from one-half of 1 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. It proposes material increase in postage rates, 
especially on second-class matter, affecting newspapers and other 
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publications, and includes a wide range of miscellaneous taxes, cov- 
ering practically every phase of amusement and many phases of 
commerce and industry. Also it proposes a small consumption tax 
on tea and coffee. 

The taxes proposed in this bill are enormous for Americans, but 
at that they are less than the rates imposed by the British tax laws. 
As this goes to press a lively fight is on in the House over this bill, 
and some amendments to the committee draft have been adopted. 

Suggestions or requests for Congressional grants of power for 
war purposes came from many executive departments or bureaus, 
and many bills and resolutions meeting these suggestions and re- 
quests were introduced. Their sponsors all sought to have it appear 
that each was strictly an ‘‘ Administration measure ’’ in order to 
give it the prestige on which it might be accepted by the House and 
Senate. One series of these bills, from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, seeks to confer upon the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President complete control of all food and fuel supplies, their pro- 
duction, price, manufacture, and distribution, as well as power to 
commandeer supplies and plants and to establish regulations fixing 
use and right to possession of supplies of food, clothing and fuel. 
The proposed grants of power are made absolute and unlimited for 
the period of the war. 

Herbert C. Hoover, head of the Belgian Relief Commission, who 
has been suggested as American Food Controller, arrived in Wash- 
ington on the day these bills were presented to Congress and at 
once got into the fight for their enactment. Mr. Hoover’s experi- 
ence during the war lends weight to the urgent emphasis he lays 
upon the absolutely imperative necessity that this country shall 
produce the utmost possible quantities of all kinds of food for 
supply to our European allies. He joined immediately in the 
campaign to stimulate food production which the Department of 
Agriculture is conducting. 

Meantime the Council of National Defense and its Advisory Com- 
mission have been extremely busy, chiefly with matters of organiza- 
tion, preparation, the appointment of committees, the allotment of 
duties and labor, and the general shaping up for the immense task 
that will fall upon the executive administration when once the 
United States really get into the fight. Washington is a great blur 
of committees, with new ones falling out of the appointment hopper 
almost hourly. The legislative effort is first to centralize the ad- 
ministrative power. Then the Administration decentralizes by ap- 
pointment of committees that ramify to the last detail of the work. 

Inland transportation management, in the hands of the special 
railway committee of the Advisory Commission, has made great 
advance toward completion of its organization, separate commit- 
tees for the different districts and lines of work having been named, 
with practical transportation men at the head of each. 
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The Committee on Raw Materials has made similar preparation, 
by the appointment of subordinate special committees for the differ- 
ent materials, each headed by a well known captain of industry. 
The German organization of the Technical Staff of the War Office 
is not more thorough in this respect. 

Under the lead of the Council of National Defense a three days’ 
conference was held in Washington, attended by specially ap- 
pointed representatives of the defense councils of the various States. 
More than forty States were represented, ten of them by their Gov- 
ernors, and others by the chairmen of their defense councils. Meet- 
ings were held at which the entire Government programme was ex- 
plained and discussed. Members of the State councils also had the 
advantage of meeting and hearing the members of the British and 
French Commissions, who were then in Washington, and learned at 
first hand of the immediate needs of these two of our allies. 

The United States Shipping Board, having got its plans for 
construction of wooden ships under way, turned its attention to 
the problem of speeding up construction of steel ships. Gen. 
Goethals, president of the shipping corporation organized by the 
Shipping Board, strongly favors steel construction. Tremendous 
stimulation of ship building has been accomplished. The Govern- 
ment announces it has also bought seven Austrian ships which were 
in American waters from an American firm that had purchased them 
from their Austrian owners. The Administration asks Congress to 
appropriate a billion dollars for further and faster ship building. 

Industrial preparation for war received substantial assistance 
from the large manufacturing interests of the country. The steel 
manufacturers voluntarily gave the Government exceptionally ad- 
vantageous prices for all materials it needs and arranged to give it 
also priority in delivery. Oil men made similar arrangements. The 
wool men stopped transactions until they learned what the desires 
of the Government were, holding the entire supply at the first call 
of the Government. 

Many wealthy men offered yachts and power boats to the Govern- 
‘ment for free use during the war. 

Some disposition manifested itself among smaller interests not 
to follow this lead, but it was not extensive, and the power to com- 
mandeer, provided in so many bills pending in Congress, will take 
care of it all if any of the bills passes, as seems most likely. 

Pending enactment of the general censorship authority asked 
in the Espionage bill, the President established a censorship over 
cables and telegraphs and telephones to foreign countries by execu- 
tive order. The first day of its operation in New York more than 
40,000 words were passed without stopping one. 

At Washington Secretary Lansing of the State Department 
issued orders to his subordinates forbidding them to give any infor- 
mation whatever to newspaper men under pain of dismissal. The 
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Attorney General took a similar position. Then there was estab- 
lished a Government daily publication, called the Official Bulletin, 
with the avowed purpose of presenting official proclamations, execu- 
tive orders, statutes and ‘‘ all other subjects related to the prosecu- 
tion of the war to which publicity may properly be given.’’ 

Food prices continued to mount throughout the month. Crop 
prospects were not encouraging, despite the utmost efforts of the 
Government to stimulate production. The wheat situation on May 
1 was the worst for thirteen years. President Wilson issued a 
fervent appeal to the farmers of the country, and many organiza- 
tions were effected to supply seed, or funds, or assist in securing 
labor for farms. Washington began an official inquiry into the 
increases of food prices, attended by representatives of nearly all 
the States. 

While all this was going on, and the furor over the British and 
French Commissions was absorbing the attention of the country, the 
Italian Commission arrived unheralded in New York and went to a 
hotel instead of being entertained as the other commissions were. 

Congress having authorized the borrowing of seven billions for 
war purposes began to make specific provision for spending some 
of it. Army and Navy estimates aggregating more than three bil- 
lions were submitted, and the House Urgent Deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, to meet some of these estimates, carried $2,699,485,000. 
That was in addition to the regular army appropriation bill of a 
little less than three hundred millions. As reported to the Senate 
the bill carried more than three billion dollars. 

The needs of transportation in France and Russia especially call 
for immediate assistance. The railway committee of the Advisory 
Commission of the National Defense Council plans early shipment 
of materials—rolling stock, rails, ete.—and the Government has 
called for nine regiments of volunteer engineers, to be sent to 
France at the earliest possible moment, to help in regenerating the 
French railways. Many practical railway men will go to Russia. 

American Socialists and labor men are exerting themselves to 
hold the Russian radicals from yielding to German intrigue. 

A special force of about a thousand American surgeons is also 
being made ready to go to the fighting zone. 

Nor is it to be overlooked that the American steamer Mongolia 
reported that she sighted a submarine off the coast of England on 
April 19, and shattered the periscope. The commander of the 
U-boat was killed. 


(This record closes as of May 17 and is to be continued.) 
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DECLARING FOR WAR 


Siz,—If I am not mistaken, you were the first to declare outspokenly 
for war, at the annual dinner of the University Club at the New Willard 
Hotel in this city as long ago as February 14th, and your utterance, 
although evoking much applause that evening, brought sharp criticisms 
from various newspapers. Several members of this club who were present 
have expressed to me a wish that you would reprint that speech, as 
reported in the Washington newspapers, as a matter of both record and 
interest, in THz Nortu American Review. May I not hope that, in view 
of the fulfilment of the aspiration then voiced especially with respect to 
the proposed sending of an army to France, you will see your way to com- 
ply with this request? - 

JoHN W. CuiFTon. 
University Club, Washington. 


[Readily, though not pridefully, we comply. The chief gibe, incidentally, 
was the following from Mr. Bryan in the Commoner for March: 


On another page will be found an extract from a speech delivered by 
Colonel Harvey at a dinner in Washington. It will be seen that he is in 
favor of getting into this war. The RHAL motive back of most of the jingo 
crusade for big armies and navies is not to prevent war, but to bring on war. 
The Colonel says, “ And glory openly and proudly in the present prospect of 


conflict which so many hold calamitous.” 
Colonel Harvey renders the general public a service in uncovering the 
motive which so many friends of war have been careful to conceal. 


Perhaps it was not what the President calls a disservice after all. Any- 
how this is what was said: 


WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 14TH, 1917. 


Let us have no illusions with respect to what would happen if war 
should come. The impression seems to be quite general that our participa- 
tion in the conflict would involve little more than what we are now doing. 
We would increase the output of munitions for both the Allies and our- 
selves. We would presumably lift the virtual embargo placed upon our 
financial resources by the Federal Reserve Board. We would continue to 
extend and perhaps expand our sympathy for those who are fighting to 
maintain individual liberty against the power of an overwhelming State. 
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We might even at a pinch send a few cruisers and even battleships down 
along the coast of South America, though hardly across the ocean. And 
that is about all, so far as the present consideration of our people has 
gone. Having performed these beneficent acts, we would await patiently 
and with full consciousness of our moral worth the actual winning of the 
war, with victory of course if need be, but without victory preferably, by 
the Allies. 

Is not that substantially a correct statement of our prospective atti- 
tude? I believe that it is, and that the fact could be demonstrated, if 
time permitted, by a summing up of recent developments. We all know 
that enormous sums of money have been appropriated for feasible enlarge- 
ment of the navy and for impracticable expansion of the army. But that 
has nothing to do with the present contingency. The navy is no more 
potent today than it was two years ago and the pathetic little army, 
scattered as at present, is not only less effective than it was four years ago, 
but it is forty per cent. short of its prescribed peace strength. Moreover, 
as you have noticed, the programme for its immediate strengthening has been 
curtailed to a hopeless degree upon the theory, officially declared, though 
not in these words, that the navy should have what might be termed first 
aid to the injured, and that this incapable nation can attend to but one 
arm of the service at a time. In a word, gentlemen, while we do not 
lack intelligence, we do refuse to learn. In this respect, incredible though 
it may seem, we are now demonstrating a maximum of stupidity surpassing 
that of the British themselves. Nobody knew better than they our dis- 
tressing experience in raising armies in the Civil War. The frightful and 
almost fatal folly of our Government in forbidding enlistments at a time 
when recruiting was easy and popular, was as familiar to British his- 
torians, British statesmen, and even to the British people, as to ourselves. 
And yet they repeated that very performance within three months after the 
war broke out and only now, at the end of nearly three years, at appalling 
cost, and after making what is tantamount to conscription, not only of 
soldiers, but of old men and boys, and of women and girls in all walks 
of life, have they finally retrieved their fundamental error. 

Now it requires no seer to perceive the absolute certainty that if we 
should, as we probably shall, be brought into armed conflict, we shall 
do precisely the same things, commit precisely the same blunders that 
we did commit nearly sixty years ago and that England has committed 
under our very eyes during the past three years, with only this difference— 
that in all human probability the penalties finally paid will be vastly heavier. 
Nothing could be more faultful or more fateful than this common mis- 
apprehension that our going to war would be a lackadaisical affair, that 
having once engaged in the controversy we could occupy reserved seats on 
the side lines and from that point of vantage plumply cheer on the bleeding 
gladiators without risk to our own precious selves. The most primitive 
sense of honor and of pride, to say nothing of the fear of shame and con- 
tumely would impel us instantly to prove our manhood and to do our 
bit. If, even in the distressed circumstances under which we now 
find ourselves, we should fail within six months to place at least one hundred 
thousand of the finest soldiers in the world shoulder to shoulder with the 
gallant sons of France, we would be known and deserve to be known as 
either the most inefficient or the most contemptible of hardy races. There 
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is always a psychological time to strike and that would be the time for 
us. Picture in your minds the thrill that would pass down that long, thin 
line stretching from Flanders to Switzerland, when word should come that 
the vanguard of the fighting sons of liberty and of free America were 
hastening eagerly forward over the soil of France, and that behind them 
in the great Republic a million more and back of them yet another million 
were being trained to take over the places of the exhausted soldiers of 
France, and to win for the children of these soldiers the inestimable benefit 
of imperishable freedom. 

What would not any of you give to accompany that first body of our 
splendid regulars through the devastated fields of Normandy and wave 
response to the war-worn peasantry raising their faces and their voices 
in gratitude and hope? And what would you not give to hear from those 
brave lads of the trenches the first joyous “ Vive l’Amerique” and hear 
the Tommies shout “ Hear come the Americans!” Music such as that, my 
friends, springs only from on High to lift up the hearts of noble men who 
“their duties know but know their rights and knowing dare maintain.” 
And what would such a scene signify if not the beginning of the end not 
only of the great war but of autocracy itself? For, mind you, when 
finally America joins hands with France and Britain and the three great 
democracies muster as a single force, as I pray they may, upon the battle- 
field of the worlds, all Heaven will ring with rejoicing; for God has said, 
I am tired of kings. 

So I say to you gentlemen, if we must fight, as we always have fought, 
willingly, eagerly, gladly, for human liberty and human rights, let there 
be no paltering, no half-heartedness, no mere firing and falling back, but let 
all, yes all to the very last and feeblest of our omnipotent hundred mil- 
lions, take their stand as one behind our chosen leader and mean it when 
we implore the Almighty to give us liberty or give us death. And let us 
hold nothing back from our allies who so long have borne the frightful 
burden of war for all. No special consideration! No mental reservations! 
No separate peace! None—upon this sole condition, that the infamous 
autocracy and the dastardly rulers who perpetrated this most hideous and 
awful of crimes shall be deprived forever of power over their own or any 
other people. If we are to fight successfully the battle of democracy, we 
must know that democracy, not sham but real, is going to win a complete 
triumph for all time and for all those whom fighting, we love and fight to 
free. Then with whole hearts and whole souls and all our might let us put 
the great shoulder of America to the wheel of war and crush out of 
existence with irresistible force any and all who would deprive God’s 
children of their rightful heritage of inherent right to life, liberty and pur- 
suit of happiness. 

This is the thing to do, the only thing to do. The time may come when 
we can utilize a League to Enforce Peace, but what we want now is a League 
to Enforce War, to the end that peace may come and come quickly. I 
know what war is. I know what this war is. With my own eyes I have 
seen the flower of their race streaming in thousands, wounded and dying, 
to those no less stricken at home. I hate war—even a righteous war. But 
I fear peace—a craven peace, a sinful peace. And I glory openly and 
proudly in the present prospect of conflict which so many hold calamitous. 
I revel in the hope that our great independent America may not be de- 
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prived of the privilege of doing her part in making and keeping the human 
race free from the menace of tyranny. Above and beyond all, God forbid 
that poltroonery in the guise of pacifism shall now or ever emerge from 
the cradle of liberty! And this be the battle-cry, the battle-cry of America! 


Trumpeter, sound for the splendor of God! 
Sound the music whose name is Law, 
Whose service is perfect freedom still, 
The order august that rules the stars! 
Bid the anarchs of night withdraw, 
Too long the destroyers have worked their will, 
Sound for the last, the last of the wars! 
When truth was truth and love was love 
With a hell beneath and a heaven above, 
Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us, 
On to the City of God! 
—EpIrTor. ] 


ABOUT LINCOLN 


Sir,—My suggestions as to the “Problems of a Peace League” pub- 
lished in your March number seem to have developed into a collateral issue 
as to whether or not Abraham Lincoln was an idealist, and, “in the begin- 
ning of his career,” an abolitionist. 

Although I was looking for enlightenment on the current theme of a 
Peace Tribunal, it may not be without profit, as it is never without interest, 
to consider any question concerning the Great Emancipator. 

The majority of people, especially those of the younger generation, 
would probably say, at once, that Lincoln was an undoubted abolitionist 
from the time of his entrance into politics until the slave was free. It is, 
I think, the general impression; and quite naturally so, because of his 
issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation, and because his first national 
prominence came from his debate with Stephen A. Dogglas upon the 
slavery question. While that debate was, in a general sense,‘upon the ques- 
tion of slavery, it was in a more specific sense upon the extension of slavery. 
The question of its abolishment in the States in which it then existed did not 
arise in the discussion, for Lincoln himself did not advocate it, and Douglas 
did not find it necessary to oppose it. The several questions arising as to 
its extension, or, if you choose to put it conversely, its restriction, were the. 
only ones discussed. 

At different times in Mr. Lincoln’s career he suggested gradual eman- 
cipation, with compensation, and, when he was a member of the Thirtieth 
Congress, introduced a bill for that purpose, applicable to the District of 
Columbia, one section of which provided for the extension of the Fugitive 
Slave Law so as to cover said District, which, through some oversight, had 
not been included in the original law. It was the recollection of this fact 
that caused Wendell Phillips, the greatest of the anti-slavery orators, on 
hearing of the nomination of Lincoln for the Presidency, to refer to him as 
the “Slave hound of Illinois.” 4 

Allen Thorndike Rice, former editor of THz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
in his introduction to the book which he compiled of “Reminiscences of 
Lincoln” (by distinguished and intimate contemporaries), says (page 44) : 
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“He was elected to save the Union, not to destroy slavery: and he did not 
aid, directly or indirectly, the movement to abolish slavery, until the voice 
of the people was heard demanding it that the Union might be saved.” “ He 
did not free the negro for the sake of the slave, but for the sake of the 
Union. It is an error to class him with the noble band of abolitionists to 
whom neither Church nor State was sacred when it sheltered slavery. He 
signed the Proclamation of Emancipation solely because it had become im- 
possible to restore the Union with slavery;” and (page 53): “ What eager 
idealists therefore decried in Lincoln,” etc., etc..—showing that they were 
not considered to be in the same class. 

In the same volume (page 406) Hugh McCullough, Secretary of the 
Treasury at the time of Lincoln’s death, analyzes his position on the slavery 
question as follows: “ Mr. Lincoln, although a hater of slavery, was not an 
abolitionist. He had a profound reverence for the Constitution upon 
which the Union was founded, which recognized slavery as a local institu- 
tion, but he was firm and unyielding in his opposition to its extension.” 

And James C. Willing, who was, in Lincoln’s day, editor of the National 
Intelligencer at Washington, later Professor of Belles Lettres at Princeton, 
and still later President of the University of Columbia at Washington, in 
the same volume, edited and published by Mr. Rice, elaborately reviews 
Lincoln’s record on the slavery question, and reaches the conclusion that 
Lincoln did not become an abolitionist until just about the time of the 
issuance of his Proclamation; citing in proof of it speeches, letters, and 
various memoranda made by members of his Cabinet. 

But let us call Lincoln himself as a witness upon the subject. In his 
celebrated Cooper Institute speech, made before his nomination, he said: 


Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it alone where it is, 
because that much is due to the necessity arising from its actual presence in 
the nation. 


In his First Inaugural address, he said: 


I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to 
do so, and I have no inclination to do so. 


He canceled the emancipation proclamations (of a local character) 
issued by Generals Fremont and Hunter. 

He withstood for eighteen months the appeals of delegations from 
‘various bodies and localities urging emancipation. 

March 10, 1862, he told representatives of the Border States that, as 
long as he remained President, they had nothing to fear for their peculiar 
institution “ either by direct action of the Government, or by indirect action, 
as, through the emancipation of slaves in the District of Columbia, or the 
confiscation of Southern property ” in slaves. 

August 22, 1862, just a month before the issuance of the Proclamation, 
he answered the insistent Greeley in a letter defining his position, saying 
among other things: 

What I do about slavery and the colored race I do because it helps to save 
the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union. 

Altogether I think there is evidence, quite respectable in character and 
amount, in support of my assertion in your April number that “ In the begin- 
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ning of his career he was not for the abolition, but opposed to the extension, 
of slavery.” 

This does not detract, I think, from the credit that should be given him 
for his final position, which was deliberately chosen and deeply sincere. 
Whatever the motive or opinion which caused his reluctance and delay, the 
double effect of his action was that he not only saved the Union but the 
slave; and immortal fame is his reward. 

C. W. Dustin. 


Dayton, OHIO. 


[Our correspondent, whose interesting citations we are happy to print, 
seems to us to be quibbling. We never said or implied that Lincoln’s views 
on the problem of abolition underwent no development. Of course they did. 
Nor have we at any time said that Lincoln was an “ eager idealist.” We 
merely said he was an “ idealist ”—an unqualified assertion which we per- 
ceive no occasion to withdraw.—EbITor. ] 


THE HONEY AND THE BEE 


Sm,—In Tue Norro American Review for February, in the article 
“The Case of Hiram Johnson: Guilty,’ by Alfred Holman, appear two 
statements concerning the Sacramento Bee and myself, as its publisher, in 
connection with what the author terms “the campaign attitude of Governor 
Johnson’s subsidized papers.” : 

The first is that “The Bee supported President Wilson and Governor 
Johnson with equal ardor.” The second is that I, as President of the State 
Reclamation Board, receive a per diem of twenty dollars. The inference 
sought to be conveyed is that the emoluments of the office are large; that 
because of that fact the Bee is guided in its editorial policy by Governor 
Johnson; and that its alleged advocacy of Wilson furnishes proof of John- 
son’s alleged betrayal of Hughes. 

The first statement referred to is untrue. The second is one of those 
vicious half-truths less forgivable than a deliberate untruth. 

The Sacramento Bee did not support Wilson, either with ardor or at all. 
It strongly disapproved of a number of his policies and actions. It was 
sincerely desirous, as an independent and progressive newspaper, of finding 
some justification for the support of Mr. Hughes. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Hughes offered neither justification nor excuse for such a course. The Bee 
then contented itself with freely criticizing both nominees. Its editorial 
published a week before the election (October 30th), criticising the Presi- 
dent for his policy in connection with national preparedness (copy enclosed), 
furnishes sufficient disproof of the statement made in the Holman article. 
Governor Johnson felt it his duty to support Hughes; the Bee saw its 
own duty otherwise, but declined to support Wilson. 

As to the second statement in the article: The Publisher of the Bee has 
acted for five years past as the President of the State Reclamation Board, 
to which position he was named by Governor Johnson. There is a per 
diem of twenty dollars allowed members of the Board, but it is only for 
regular Board meetings, and may not exceed one thousand dollars in any 
year. The amount received by me last year was $500. The position, while 
a very responsible one (the Board has charge of the State’s portion of the 
Sacramento River flood control project calling for an ultimate expenditure 
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of over $30,000,000), is practically an honorary one. With the consent of 
my brother, partner and co-manager, most of my time (which belongs really 
to the Bee) is given to the duties of the State office without further com- 
pensation than above indicated. The consummation of the project is of such 
vital importance to the State that the members of the Board consider it at 
once an honor and a duty thus to serve the State. My duties have called. 
me a number of times to Washington for hearings before Congressional 
Committees, and in no instance has the State paid me any compensation or 
even my transportation across the continent. It has paid my hotel expenses 
in Washington, and nothing more. 

These are all matters of record, and if not known to Mr. Holman should 
have been investigated by him before making public statement in a respon- 
sible Review. 

The Bee has loyally supported Hiram Johnson because it believes him 
to be the ablest, as he certainly is the most progressive, Governor the State 
has known. It has neither asked, nor accepted, for itself or its friends, 
political compensation therefor. Its publisher was appointed on the 
Reclamation Board presumably because of his knowledge of and interest 
in the project of which the Board has charge. And both Governor and 
publisher have performed their respective duties in connection with the 
project in the best interests of the State as they saw them, as would busi- 
ness men, and without political trade or consideration. 

V. S. McCuatory. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


THE CHURCH AND THE THINKING MAN 


Smr,—The writer has read with much interest Dr. McConnell’s article, 
“What are the Churches to do?” in the March number of the Review. 

This question seems to be based upon the assumption that the churches 
have creeds which are no longer tenable, and to which thinking men do 
not and cannot subscribe. And the writer understands Dr. McConnell to 
mean that the churches recognize that his assumption is in fact true. 

If the Doctor’s assumption is true, and is so recognized by the churches, 
then it seems to the writer that the answer to his question should be: Let 
the churches disorganize, since they are living a lie. If the churches do 
not so believe, then his advice to them to retain their creeds but say 
nothing about them is “damned with faint praise,” since his reason for 
their so doing is that this will enable them to gather in more members. 

If the churches really believe in the inspiration of the Bible, the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement, if they in fact believe that salvation 
is by grace and not by “character”, then the affiliation with the Church 
of those who come into it because of its abandonment of those vital beliefs 
would be of no value, either to those individuals or to the Church. 

With a little more moral courage Dr. McConnell could have told us 
whether or not he believes in the things which the Bible says Jesus taught 
and did, thus rendering it unnecessary to advise the churches on the 
assumption that they believed certain things, when he neglects to say that 
either he or the Church believes those things or does not believe them. 

Lester C. Masors. 

Mip.anp, TExas. 
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Sir,—It is disconcerting, to say the least, to read in Mr. Edwin Davies 
Schoonmaker’s article, “ Constantinople—and Then? ”, in the April number 
of your REvIEw, that a Power with which we are allied will probably avoid 
the keeping of its solemn promise to Russia as regards Constantinople. Is 
this to develop another “scrap of paper” incident? In this connection 
I am reminded that ethical standards vary. There is a quotation from the 
Psalms that reads like this: 


as who shall dwell in thy tabernacle, or who shall rest upon thy holy 


He that ‘sweareth to his neighbor and disappointeth him not, though it 
were to his own hindrance. 


But note the following from De Offciis: 


Nam promissa igitur servanda sunt ea, quae sint iis, quibus promiseris, 
inutilia, nec, si plus tibi ea noceant quam illi — a cui promiseris, contra 
officium est maius anteponi minori. . . . Iam illis promissis standum 
non esse quis non videt, quae coactus quis metu quae deceptus dolo 
promiserit? 


But one may doubt, in reading De Officiis, that even a pagan would 
justify such a breach of faith as Mr. Schoonmaker assumes a Christian 
nation would make almost as a matter of course. 

E.BertT B. HOuMEs. 

St. Ann’s Rectory, 

RicuForD, Vt. 


A FANTASTIC ASCRIPTION 


Sm,— Whenever I pick up THe NortH American REvIEW, I do so with 
a feeling that I shall surely find therein many things worth while to read. 
Perhaps it is because of that feeling that I am moved to protest or to ask 
how is it possible for you to accept such an article as that entitled “ What 
are the Churches to do?” which appeared i in a recent issue of your magazine? 
I do not mind such slush appearing in some magazines with which we are 
afflicted, for in the latter case one can always find relief by dropping the 
magazine in the waste-basket. 

I object to the article in question for two reasons. In the first place, 
it is an insult to Catholics, and you should not permit your magazine to be 
used as a means to insult the center of Catholic worship—the Mass—which 
has been believed in by the majority of Christians in every age, by scientists 
and men of profoundest learning, as well as by the uneducated. The beliefs 
expressed by the writer are as closely allied to Confucianism as they are to 
Christianity, for the writer apparently disbelieves in every fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity. Why select a writer to descant on a subject in 
which he does not believe? Would you do that if you wanted an article 
on electricity ? 

B. B. Horrigan. 

Wa.ua WauLé, Wash. 

[We are unable to understand how it is possible to see, in an article so 
evidently inspired by a deep love of religious truth as was Dr. McConnell’s, 
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an “insult” to any Christian or non-Christian faith. But it is one of the 
depressing anomalies of religious experience that any pious hypocrite can 
enrapture multitudes by lifting up his voice in “the bleat of evangelical 
orthodoxy,” whereas the honest seeker after spiritual realities takes his life 
in his hands.—Ep1Tor. ] 


A COMPLIMENT MISUNDERSTOOD 


Sir,—I am sorry to say the headline, “ A Pro-Ally German-American,” 
which you gave to my recent letter, indicates that you missed the point of it. 
I strongly protest against being called a German-American, since it is an 
entirely erroneous description, my ancestors on all sides having been 
in America from two hundred to two hundred and fifty years. I am as 
purely and thoroughly American as anyone. I regret having to state that 


such an appelation was to me most surprising and distasteful. 
Joun L. Schwartz. 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 


[We are sorry that a lapse from tact on our part has caused our friend 
unhappiness. We had assumed from the tone of his letter that he was as 
proud of his German descent as Mr. Roosevelt so often affirms that he is 
of his. There was no thought on our part of questioning Mr. Schwartz’s 
Americanism—which we hereby recognize and salute: we had meant rather 
to pay him a compliment. Incidentally we would remind Mr. Schwartz that 
whether his forebears came to this country two hundred years or five 
years ago is immaterial to the fact of his Americanism. Some of 
the most unquestionably and passionately loyal Americans we know have 


grandparents who are so unfortunate as to be subjects of the abhorrent 
paranoiac who is, God grant, the last of the Kaisers. 


—Epiror. } 


VoL. ecv.—No. 739 





WHAT FRANCE DID FOR AMERICA 
MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU 


TRANSLATED BY M. W. E. WRIGHT 





II 


M. vE LA PEyrovuse returned from Boston early in February. He 
brought us the first and only dispatches we had received from France 
since our departure. We learned that my son and he had found, on 
their arrival at Versailles, that M. de Sartines had tendered his resig- 
nation as Minister of Marine, and had been succeeded by M. de 
Castries ; that the Minister of War was on the point of following his 
example; that the Queen Empress had terminated her royal and glo- 
rious career; that the English, having declared war to the Dutch, 
were taking them by surprise in all their possessions in which they 
were unprotected, and that France was making active preparations to 
send out both military and naval forces to their assistance ; and, lastly, 
that all these circumstances would not allow of further efficacious at- 
tention being paid to the wants of America. The King, however, 
ordered M. de la Peyrouse to return immediately to America in the 
most swift sailing frigate at Brest, and take with him fifteen hundred 
thousand francs, which had been deposited at Brest for the last six 
months to be carried out with the second division. His Majesty fur- 
ther directed that Colonel Rochambeau should be detained till he 
could determine in council on the reply to be made to the request of 
the Americans. , 

After the return of our fleet, Arnold was reinforced in Virginia 
by a detachment of three thousand men from New York, in command 
of General Philipps. The English squadron put into New York to re- 
pair their three vessels, which had been damaged ; and the Chevalier 
Destouches proceeded to repair the French ship the Conquérant at 
Rhode Island. Lafayette proceeded by land to join the Baron de 
Stuben and tlie various detachments of militia which the State of 
Virginia had set on foot. 

Our squadron being again fit for sea, he felt anxious to make an 
attack on Penobscot ; he was earnestly solicited to do so by the mer- 
chants and State of Boston ; this fortress, occupied by the English at 
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the northern extremity, being a harbour for pirates and rovers of the 
most audacious description. General Washington did not approve 
of this plan, and gave to understand to the Chevalier Destouches that, 
for an object of very little consequence, he would endanger his fleet 
in a gulf where, after a disastrous combat, he would find no port of 
refuge. The fate of an expedition, which had sailed two years before 
from Boston, and of which the troops and flotilla which accompanied 
them were destroyed in the river of Penobscot, was a fit warning on 
the present occasion. We also were informed that the English fleet 
had completed their repairs, and had moreover been reinforced at 
New York by all the fifty-gun ships which could be spared from dif- 
ferent other stations; it was therefore found impossible for the 
French fleet to put to sea under such circumstances, as it would have 
had to contend against an enemy which these reinforcements had ren- 
dered far superior, and which seemed fully determined to combine al’ 
its offensive operations against the State of New York. By the draft 
of these various detachments it stripped the garrison of New York, 
and, consequently, a smaller number of troops being sufficient for the 
safety of our ships at Rhode Island, I proposed to General Washing- 
ton to proceed by land to the River Hudson, opposite New York, so as 
to enable him to reinforce Lafayette in Virginia with a detachment of 
his army. There were two motives, however, which prevented the 
execution of this plan for the present; in the first place, the prepara- 
tions indispensable for victualling the army, and next, the necessity 
of waiting for the assistance, whatever it might be, which we expected 
would be brought by my son on his return, and which it would be 
highly advantageous we should receive before we should proceed, par- 
ticularly if the affairs of the south did not become too pressing. 
General Washington received our offer with gratitude; but did not 
conceive the affairs of the south to be of such urgency as to require 
him to avail himself of it before we should have accomplished the two 
above objects. He, however, detached the troops of the Pennsylvania 
confederacy, to proceed forthwith, in command of General Vaine, to 
join General Lafayette. 
- Lord Cornwallis allowed but a short time to his troops to rest, dur- 
ing the months of April and May, in the neighborhood of Cape Fear. 
In the meantime, General Green marched by Hilsborough towards 
Cambden and South Carolina, to attack Lord Randon, who had re- 
mained in that state with a small division to protect it. He had 
hoped, by this movement, to oblige Lord Cornwallis to retreat, but, 
as by this maneuvre he left the State of Virginia unprotected, Lord 
Cornwallis took advantage of this to quit his quarters, and, by a 
rapid march, cross the Roenoke at Halifax, and from thence join 
Generals Philipps and Arnold at Petersburgh, in Virginia. 
My son arrived at Boston on the 8th of May, on board the frigate 
the Concorde, in company with M. de Barras, who had been ap- 
pointed to the command of this squadron, vice le Chevelier de Ternay. 
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We were informed by them that they had seen sail from Brest a nu- 
merous fleet, commanded by M. de Grasse ; that this fleet had orders to 
divide as soon as it should reach the coast of Spain off Madrid, and 
proceed with the Bailli de Suffren to the assistance of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to reinforce our fleet in the East Indies; that the 
Count de Grasse, as soon as he had passed south of the Azores, was to 
detach a small convoy of six hundred recruits under escort of the 
Sagittaire, as the only assistance which could be then afforded to 
North America; and, lastly, that the money intended for the naval 
and land forces was conveyed partly by the Sagittaire, and partly by 
the frigate which had M. de Barras on board. My dispatches stated, 
which was at the same time declared to Congress by his Majesty’s 
minister, that different circumstances, among others that of an Eng- 
lish fleet, superior in number, cruising off the port of Brest, had pre- 
vented the sailing of the second division in the preceding year; but 
that, in order that America should not be deprived of the assistance 
which had been provided for her, and which France had no desire 
to profit by, government had come to the determination to send money 
in lieu of troops, and that for that purpose a sum of six millions had 
been voted, with which General Washington might provide for the 
wants of the American army. The same dispatches contained a con- 
fidential message to me alone, stating that the Comte de Grasse had 
received orders to proceed with his division, in July or August, to 
relieve the squadron under M. de Barras; and that the latter, in the 
event of my marching into the interior of the continent to join Gen- 
eral Washington, was to proceed back immediately to Boston. Rhode 
Island was considered unsafe without land forces to protect the an- 
chorage of our ships. The government proposed that I should under- 
take an expedition to the Northern States, either to Penobscot, Terre 
Neuve, or Halifax; leaving me, however, to concert with General 
Washington some other operation better proportioned to our forces, 
and which might be protected by the very short station which the 
Comte de Grasse would have to make in our seas. Of the dispatches 
conveyed to me, those of the oldest date were from M. de Montbarrey, 
and those more recent, from M. de Ségur, who had succeeded him as 
Minister of War; the latest were from M. de Castries, who was at 
Brest when the fleet had sailed. My private letters informed me, that 
if I had been in France the King would have appointed me Minister 
of War. My ambition had never aspired to such an important fune- 
tion ; but I must confess, when I reflect on these scanty resources and 
the distressing predicament to which I was reduced, this was the only 
moment of my life that I regretted it. It became urgent, however, 
that I should get out of my present embarrassing situation, and do 
my best for the service of the two nations. As soon, therefore, as I 
had fully deciphered my dispatches, my first step was to request an 
interview of General Washington; and he accordingly appointed to 
meet me at Wethersfield, near Hartford, on the 20th of May. Count 
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de Barras was prevented joining the conference, by the Engksh fleet 
making its appearance near his ships on the eve of his departure. 
General Washington came in company of General Knox and Briga- 
dier-General Duportail, and I with the Chevalier de Chatelus. 
General Washington, during this conference, had scarcely another 
object in view but an expedition against the island of New York, and 
which he persisted in considering the most capable of striking a 
death-blow to British domination in America. He was aware of the 
enemy’s forces having been thinned at this place by the detachments 
which had been drafted from its garrison, and sent to the south, and 
thought, on the assurance of several pilots, that our ships might easily 
pass the bar of the harbour without being lightened. He considered 
an expedition against Lord Cornwallis, in Chesapeak Bay, as quite a 
secondary object, to which there was no necessity of diverting our at- 
‘tention until we were quite certain of our inability to accomplish the 
former. After some slight discussion, it was settled, however, that 
as soon as the recruits, with the small convoy of the Sagittaire, should 
join, the French corps should proceed to unite itself to the American 
army opposite the island of New York, to which the combined army 
should then approach as near as possible, and there wait until we 
should hear from M. de Grasse, to whom a frigate was to be imme- 
diately dispatched. 

General Washington wrote immediately the result of this con- 
ference to General Sullivan, a member of Congress. His letters were 
intercepted ; it is believed, and all the papers repeated the report, 
that he spoke in those letters of the projected attack on the New York 
islands, with a view only to mislead the enemy’s general, and that, 
consequently, he was very glad that the letters had fallen into the 
hands of the latter. There is no need of such fictions to convey the 
glory of this great man to posterity. His wish was really then to 
attack New York, and we should have carried the plan into execution 
if the enemy had continued to draft troops from its garrison, and if 
the French navy could have been brought to our assistance. But 
what completely deceived the English general, was a confidential 
‘ letter written by the Chevalier de Chatelus to the French representa- 
tive at Congress, wherein he boasted of having artfully succeeded in 
bringing round my opinion to concur with that of General Washing- 
ton; stating, at the same time, that the siege of the island of New 
York had been at length determined upon, and that our two armies 
were on the march for that city, and that orders had been sent off 
to M. de Grasse to come with his fleet and force his way over the bar 
of Sandyhook to the mouth of the harbour of New York. He also 
complained bitterly and in rather uncouth language, of the little re- 
source left to a man of parts over the imperative disposition of a 
general, who was eager of command. The English officer who had 
charge of every branch of the spying department sent me a copy of 
the intercepted missive, and, by so doing, his intention had not been 
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most assuredly to set my wits at ease. I sent for the Chevalier de 
Chatelus; showed him the letter, and then threw it in the fire, and 
left him a prey to his own remorse. Of course, I did not endeavour 
to undeceive him, and, in the sequel, we shall see to what extent 
this general officer had been made the confidant of the real project 
which I proposed to the Count de Grasse. 

When I returned to Newport, I was much grieved to see our navy 
preparing to retire to Boston, as soon as the French corps should quit 
the island for the continent. The port of Boston, although within 
thirty leagues of Newport by land, is more than a hundred leagues 
distant by sea, on account of the immense turn that must be made to 
clear the Nantucket Sands. Boston lies below wind, and might have 
delayed for a whole month the junction of our fleet to that of M. de 
Grasse. I felt the inconvenience of the distance the more, as I was 
obliged to leave him the care of the whole of our heavy artillery, 
which we could not possibly encumber ourselves with on the tedious 
march we were about to enter upon; our field-batteries were already 
nearly as much as we could contrive to drag with us. I proposed to 
Admiral Barras to hold a council of war, composed of both naval and 
military general and superior officers, as our instructions implied 
whenever circumstances should require. M. de Barras having con- 
sented, the council assembled, and discussed whether, considering the 
weakness of the garrison, from the large detachments sent to the 
south, the French squadron would be in safety at Rhode Island, when 
left, after the departure of the principal body of the French troops, 
with a detachment of five hundred men, in command of M. de Choisy, 
and a thousand strong of American militia, to occupy the forts 
erected to protect its anchorage. 

I take much pleasure in relating here of Admiral Barras a noble 
and generous repartee, which fully characterises the patriotic senti- 
ments of that respectable officer. M. de la Villebrune called upon me 
to state whether or not I thought that M. de Grasse would bring his 
fleet into the North American seas: ‘‘ Because,’’ said he, ‘‘ if he is 
really to come, I am of opinion that it would be proper that we should 
stay here, so as, on his arrival, to be prepared to act in conjunction 
with him as expeditiously as possible; but, in the contrary case, I 
think we are now acting in direct opposition to the instructions we 
have received from the council of France, and that, by so doing, we 
shall hereafter be obliged to abide by any fatal consequences which 
may arise, however unlikely this may be.’’ Admiral Barras rose, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ No one, more than I, feels interested in the arrival 
of M. de Grasse. He was my junior in the service, he has lately been 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-general, but as soon as I be apprized 
of his arrival, I will hasten to join him, and place myself under his or- 
ders. I will serve through this campaign, but not through a second 
one.’’ This sentiment, replete with such noble feelings, carried the 
question, which was voted unanimously in the affirmative, without the 
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opinion of the generals on the secret of the operations -being further 
consulted. 

I immediately commenced the composition of my dispatches to M. 
de Grasse, which were to be conveyed to him by the Concorde, as 
soon as the latter vessel’s preparations for sea should be completed. 
I pointed out to him the state of distress of the Southern States, and 
that of Virginia in particular; which, in the event of an attack on 
the part of Lord Cornwallis, would have but the small body of troops 
in command of General de Lafayette to oppose to him, and then even 
the defence would depend solely on able manceuvres and the nature 
of the country, intercepted by wide rivers. I included the articles of 
the conference at Wethersfield. I observed to him that he was better 
able than I to judge of the practicability of an attack upon New York, 
as, under nearly similar circumstances, M. d’Estaing, under whose 
orders he (M. de Grasse) had served, that officer had made the most 
advantageous offers of money to induce, but in vain, his pilots to 
guide his ships over the bar of its harbour. I then suggested, as my 
own opinion, the propriety of attempting an expedition to Chesapeak 
against the army of Lord Cornwallis, and which I considered more 
practicable, and less expected by the enemy, on account of the dis- 
tance of our positions. I begged of him to intercede with the gov- 
ernors of San Domingo to let us have the French brigade, under the 
orders of M. de Saint-Simon, intended for an expedition against the 
Spaniards, but which I intimated would probably not be wanted dur- 
ing the campaign. I begged him also to raise a loan of twelve hun- 
dred thousand francs in our colonies, to insure the success of the ex- 
pedition, and I concluded by entreating him to send the frigate back 
immediately, so that, on the receipt of his reply, I might take the 
earliest opportunity to combine our march with that of General 
Washington, so as to proceed by land as expeditiously as possible, 
and join him at any stipulated part of Chesapeak. 

A packet was sent to General Washington during the conference 
at Wethersfield, containing dispatches from Lord George Germaine to 
General Clinton, and dated 7th February and 7th March, which had 
not been figured, and had been intercepted by an American corsair. 
They tended to throw much light on the plans of the English in this 
campaign ; of which the object seemed, from their contents, to have 
been nothing less than the conquest of the whole of the southern 
states, and the reduction of General Washington to the north of the 
River Hudson. In these dispatches, the English minister spoke in the 
most opprobrious terms of the American forces, and upbraided 
General Clinton, stating that, if, as he had said, there were in the 
King’s service more American royalists than there were rebels in 
Washington’s army, it was very extraordinary that he should let that 
rebellion last so long. He mentioned the French corps, but only to 
assure the English general that no preparations were being made 
in France to send out the second division, and that the first would 
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have quite enough to do to uphold and protect its little squadron at 
Newport. He did not forget to observe the precarious state of the 
finances of Congress; and in this his calculations were so near the 
truth, that, at the period at which the conference took place at 
Wethersfield, the paper currency, after having been reduced to as low 
as a thousand to one, was at length completely annulled by a resolu- 
tion of Congress. 

General Green, in making his way as far as Cambden, had been 
repulsed by a sortie, manceuvred by Lord Randon at the end of April; 
but General Marion, an American, had reduced Fort Watson within 
the communication of the enemy ; so that General Green still had the 
appearance of maintaining himself with success in South Carolina. 
The situation of Virginia was quite different. Lord Cornwallis, hav- 
ing assembled his entire forces, forming together an army of eight 
thousand men, pressed hardly on the Marquis de La Fayette, who had 
no chance left but to retire from one river to another, to fall back 
on General Vaine, who was marching up to his assistance with the - 
confederacy of Pennsylvania. 

The day after the council, in which it was resolved to leave the 
squadron at Rhode Island, I embarked with the army to proceed to 
Providence, there to await the assistance of our recruits, which I 
hoped would be conveyed under escort of the Sagittaire, or march to 
the south without these recruits, if the intelligence from that quar- 
ter should become more alarming. We at length received the specie 
and the drafts of recruits all safe, although part of the convoy had 
been dispersed. Having left the greater part of these drafts in com- 
mand of M. de Choisy to protect our ships, the French corps marched, 
on June 18th, towards the River Hudson, to join the army of Wash- 
ington. We received on the way information of a successful attack 
by General Green on Lord Randon’s communication, and in con- 
sequence of which, the latter had been compelled to quit Cambden, 
and retreat to Charlestown. The intelligence from Virginia con- 
tinued unfavorable, and contributed to slacken our march. General 
Washington having learned that the enemy had divided its forces 
into several camps, and had sent off a strong detachment to the 
Jerseys, thought the opportunity favourable to attempt an attack 
upon Fort Washington, at the entrance of New York Island, and, if 
possible, take possession of it by a coup de main; he accordingly 
marched on the Ist of July, with the bulk of his army, to assist Gen- 
eral Lincoln, to whose command he had entrusted the expedition. He 
wrote, requesting me to double my march with De Lauzun’s corps 
and the first half brigade, so as to operate a junction with him, if 
necessary. General Lincoln was encountered by a strong foraging 
party, which had left New York on the same morning; he fell back in 
good order on the head of General Washington’s columns, which 
stopped the enemy in front, whilst the squadrons of De Lauzun’s 
cavalry theatened its flank. The detachment was therefore driven 
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hastily back to New York, and no loss of consequence was sustained 
on either side. 

The admirable expedition with which we had proceeded to join 
them, and the fine discipline of our troops, produced a most favour- 
able effect upon our allies. The two armies were united in camp at 
Philippsburgh, three leagues from Kingsbridge, the enemy’s first post 
in the Island of New York. This movement produced the effect that 
had been anticipated ; it retained at New York General Clinton ; who, 
by our dispatches, we were aware, had received orders to embark with 
a body of troops and proceed, by Maryland and Pennsylvania and 
the Jerseys, to reduce General Washington, east of the River Hudson. 
At the same time, it obliged Lord Cornwallis to retire from the in- 
terior of Virginia, and proceed to the entrance of Chesapeak Bay, and 
there, according to the same instructions, to take up a permanent 
and fortified position. A few days after we had joined the army of 
our allies, we received intelligence of Lord Cornwallis retrograding 
by James River to Richmond, and from thence to Williamsburgh, 
four leagues from New York. 

We were informed at the same time of the arrival at Charlestown, 
from Cork, in Ireland, of a convoy of three thousand recruits, and 
that a similar reinforcement was expected at New York, together 
with the garrison of Pensacola, sent by the Spaniards. The two divi- 
sions of General Washington and my own formed together but nine 
thousand men, which comparatively small force began already to 
annoy the enemy. 

The forced marches of the French corps had rendered their vic- 
tualling very difficult, and a flotilla, which the enemy had sent up the 
Hudson, captured a vessel laden with four days’ rations of bread in- 
tended for the French. The allowance of our soldiers was, in con- 
sequence, reduced to four ounces per diem, rice and a supplementary 
allowance of meat being given to them instead of their full allow- 
ance of bread; but they submitted to these privations as cheerfully 
as their officers had undergone the fatigue of a tedious march per- 
formed on foot and at the head of their troops. We sent a battery 
of twelve pounders and mortars, in command of Captain Verton, to 
the most narrow part of the river to await the return of the British 
flotilla, and the latter met with such a warm reception that I should 
think it had no desire to attempt such another expedition. 

We next proceeded to reconnoitre minutely every part of the 
works of New York, and the adjacent islands; our respective engi- 
neers levied off hand plans of them. We were protected in our opera- 
tions by a detachment of five thousand men in command of the Che- 
valier de Chatelus and General Lincoln. The whole continent was 
afterwards cleared of the outposts of American refugees, which had 
long infested it, and all who had not time to embark were either killed 
or taken by our aides-de-camp, who had joined the American 
dragoons who escorted us. Many shots were poured upon us from the 
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fortifications of New York, as well as from all the small men-of-war 
stationed around it. This active cannonading had no other effect 
than that which I desired, namely: of diverting the whole attention 
of the enemy to this principal bulk of its forces. 

In this reconnoitring expedition, we took occasion to try the ex- 
periment of the American method of fording the rivers with cavalry 
by assembling their horses, like the herds of these animals in their 
wild state. We had crossed over to a small island, separated from 
Long Island, on which the enemy had posted themselves, by an inlet 
of the sea, of which we were anxious to ascertain the width. 
Whilst our engineers were, accordingly, performing this geometrical 
operation, we fell asleep, overcome with fatigue, beneath a hedge, 
within cannon range of the enemy’s ships. The first to awaken by the 
wizzing of the balls which they fired down upon us to impede our 
operations, I hastened to call General Washington, and to remind him 
that we had forgotten the time of the tide. We quickly returned to 
the Mill Dam, on which we had crossed the inlet of the sea which 
separated us from the main land; but we found it overflowed. Two 
small boats were brought to us, in which we jumped with our saddles 
and other accoutrements; two American dragoons then led their 
horses, who were known as good swimmers, into the sea, and the re- 
mainder quickly followed, excited by the cracking of the whip by 
some dragoons on the other shore, to whom, by this time, our boats 
had returned. This mancwuvre, which lasted nearly an hour, was, 
fortunately for us, unseen by the enemy. 

On our return we received intelligence of the continuation of the 
retreat of Lord Cornwallis; La Fayette was following him up with 
precaution, and had given the command of his van-guard to General 
Vain, a brave but very ardent officer. The latter had succeeded in a 
first attack on Cornwallis’ rear, but was repulsed in a second attempt 
with the loss of his cannon. Lord Cornwallis proceeded down River 
James as far as Portsmouth, from whence, after having reconnoitred 
this position, which he found unsuitable to his purpose, he proceeded 
up the River York, to York and Glocester, where he established him- 
self on the right and left banks of the river, which he made serve as a 
port for his ships to ride in safety. 

The convoy of three thousand English recruits, announced at t New 
York, arrived there on the 11th of August, and, together with the 
garrison of Pensacola, carried the effective of the enemy, in that 
island, to more than twelve thousand men, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous detachments that had been drafted to the south. 

It was under these circumstances that the Count de Grasse, after 
having completed a eruising expedition of little import off the An- 
tilles, and in which he had only taken the island of Tabago, arrived at 
Saint Domingo: he there found the frigate with my dispatches; he 
immediately communicated the latter to the Commandant of San 
Domingo and to M. de Solano, the Spanish Admiral, who both con- 
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curred with my plan of expedition against the army of Lord Corn- 
wallis. They contributed towards it as much as they could; the 
former by lending us, for three months, the corps of three thousand 
men, under M. de Saint-Simon; and the latter by forwarding the 
twelve hundred thousand franes, which we needed for the expedition, 
to be taken up by the Count de Grasse, as he should pass off the 
Havana. M. de Grasse sent the frigate off immediately, and, on the 
5th of August, I received his reply, whereby he informed me that he 
would be in Chesapeak Bay at the end of August, with all the means 
that I had requested of him. He concluded by stating that the period 
of his station would be up on the 15th of October; but he prolonged 
his stay the necessary time to complete this important expedition. 

As soon as I had communicated this reply to General Washington, 
I concerted, with M. de Barras, the most expeditious means of effect- 
ing his junction with M. de Grasse, and of bringing to my assistance 
the heavy ordnance and the detachment in command of M. de Choisy. 
In the mean time, General Washington prevailed on two thousand 
troops of the Northern States to accompany him to the South, and 
unite with the troops under La Fayette. One hundred thousand 
livres, which remained in the coffers of the French corps, were 
divided among the two armies. 

They commenced moving on the 19th of August, and we retro- 
graded three days’ march to ascend the Hudson, which we crossed at 
Kingsferry, and under protection of the American forts. General 
Washington left three thousand men on the left shore, in command of 
General Heats, to cover Westpoint and the Northern States. We 
then proceeded down the right shore in sight of States Island in ad- 
vance of Chatham, where we established ovens and commenced vic- 
tuallying so as to feign an attack on New York by States Island, 
which doubly excited the anxiety of the enemy’s General. M. de Vil- 
lemansy, Commissary of War, executed this operation with remark- 
able dexterity. But turning off on a sudden to the right, towards the 
reverse of the mountains which divide the interior of Jersey State 
from its districts on the seashore, we led our armies to the Delaware: 
we were fortunate enough to find its water low, and were able to 
ford it near Trenton. It was not until then that the English general 
could have seen clearly into our intended plans; but it was then too 
late to impede them, provided M. de Grasse had proceeded to Chesa- 
peak Bay at the period he promised he would. The two armies con- 
tinued their march through Philadelphia, where they filed off in 
presence of the Congress assembled to review them. It was at the 
latter place that we were informed of the arrival of Admiral Hood 
at New York, where he had joined Admiral Graves, and sailed with 
due expedition for Chesapeak Bay. This disconcerting intelligence 
was counterbalanced by the report, which reached us at the same 
time from Baltimore, a town situated at its further extremity, of 
the arrival off the mouth of Chesapeak of M. de Grasse with 26 sails 
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of the line. We hastened our march at the head of our respective van- 
guards; and, on arrival at the mouth of the Elk, we found an officer 
bearer of dispatches from M. de Grasse, and who had reached thither 
about an hour before. 

There were yet, however, other difficulties to surmount: the Eng- 
lish, in their different incursions, had destroyed nearly all the Ameri- 
can boats, so that we were scarcely able to.muster a sufficient number 
to embark more than two thousand men, and the latter number would 
hardly inelude the two van-guards, consisting of the Grenadiers and 
Chasseurs of the two armies. The two Viomenil proceeded onward 
with the army by land, following the shore of the bay as far as Balti- 
more and Annapolis; General Washington and myself took the ad- 
vance with a small escort, and, by forced marches of sixty miles a 
day, we reached Williamsburgh on the 14th of September, and found 
there the La Fayette and St-Simon divisions, who had taken up a 
good position together to await our arrival. Lord Cornwallis was in- 
trenching his troops at Glocester and York, he had barred the river 
with his ships, born up under the protection of his out-works, and had 
sunken several to bar the passage of the canal. 

The people at Williamsburgh were much alarmed at the sight of 
the enemy’s fleet at a naval action, which had been fought on the 5th 
of September, and of which the firing had been distinctly heard, and 
though, last not least, at the sight again of two English frigates, 
which had put into the bay. At length, in the night of the 14th to the 
15th, we received a letter from M. de Grasse, informing us that an 
English fleet of twenty sails had appeared on the 15th off Cape 
Charles; that although fifteen hundred of his sailors were employed 
in disembarking the troops of M. de Saint-Simon in River James, he 
had not hesitated a moment in cutting his cables and bearing down 
upon the enemy with twenty-four ships for action ; that Graves, hav- 
ing got to windward, the van-guard of M. de Bougainville had come 
up with the English fleet, which he treated rather roughly; that M. 
de Grasse had chased it for a short time, and then had made for the 
bay, where he found M. de Barras with his fleet ; that the latter, hav- 
ing sailed from Newport with our heavy artillery, which he had con- 
voyed with safety, had put into the bay on the 10th; that he had 
there encountered and captured the two British frigates; that he 
had immediately sent off M. de Barras’ ten transports, with the two 
latter frigates, together with the other prizes made by his army, to 
take in at Annapolis the troops in command of M. de La Villebrune. 
The latter officer had joined Viomenil, and with combined activity, 
they reached Jamestown on the 25th, and our armies landed on the 
next and following day. 

We left Williamsburgh on the 28th of September at day-break, 
and proceeded direct to York. I commenced investing with the 
French troops, from the upper part of the river down as far as the 
marshes near the residence of Colonel Nelson, taking advantage of 
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the woods, the curtains, and the marshy creeks, to confine the enemy 
within pistol-shot of their out-works. The three French brigades en- 
camped very near, but under cover of the enemy’s fire by the nature 
of the ground. Viomenil commanded the grenadiers and chasseurs 
of the van-guard, and our investing operations were effected without 
the loss of a single man. On the same day, General Washington was 
obliged to double in our rear, and to halt on the brink of the marshes, 
of which all the bridges had been broken up; he employed the rest of 
the day and the ensuing night in repairing them. On the 29th, the 
American army crossed the marshes, leaning its left on their borders, 
and its right on the River York. The investing of this place was now 
as complete and restrained as it possibly could be. De Lauzun’s in- 
fantry, on landing, proceeded with their Colonel to join his division 
of cavalry, which I had sent by Tarre to take up a position on the 
road to Glocester, and place itself at the disposition of Brigadier- 
General Voueden, who had in command a body of American militia. 
The whole of the legion had assembled by the 28th, the day of the 
investing of York. ‘ 

On the night of the 29th to the 30th, the enemy, fearing an at- 
tack by surprise in the very extensive position in which they had 
entrenched themselves, abandoned the entrenched camp at Pigeons- 
hill, and confined themselves within the walls of their: fortifications. 
The whole day of the 30th was employed by us in establishing our- 
selves in the outworks abandoned by the enemy, and by so doing we 
were enabled to confine them within a much smaller circle, and there- 
by secure an imminent advantage over them. 

At this period, we were informed that Arnold had been sent at 
the close of the month of August on a plundering expedition to New 
London in Connecticut, in which, unfortunately, he succeeded but too 
fully, as, after having killed the brave Colonel Lidger, who had the 
defence of this port with the garrison of militia, he burned the town 
with a part of the merchant ships in its harbour; but this diversion 
tended in no way to impede our operations. We received intelli- 
gence, at the same time, of the arrival at New York of Admiral 
Digby, with three ships of the line, and a body of troops on board 
with Prince William Henry, one of the King of England’s sons, who 
had been sent out by the Court to retake possession of the Govern- 
ment of Virginia; we were informed that this farther assistance of 
land and naval forces had enabled General Clinton to embark part 
of his army on board the English fleet, consisting of twenty-six sail, 
besides several fifty-gun ships and a few fire ships; and we were also 
informed that active preparations were making at New York to 
second this new attempt to succor Cornwallis, but which, in the ex- 
tremity to which the latter was reduced, was too tardy to be efficient. 

On the 30th we had dispatched M. de Choisy to M. de Grasse to 
ask for a detachment of the garrison of the ships, to reinforce M. de 
Lauzun in the county of Glocester; M. de Grasse gave him eight 
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hundred men, with which he marched on the 3d of October to invest 
Glocester more closely, and take up a position nearer. Tarleton hap- 
pened to be thereabouts with four hundred horse and two hundred in- 
fantry on a foraging expedition. De Lauzun’s legion, backed by a 
corps of American militia, attacked him so vigorously that he was put 
to flight with his detachment and was obliged to put back with a 
severe loss. After this skirmish, M. de Choisy carried his advanced 
posts as far as within a mile of Glocester. The trenches were opened 
in the two attacks, above and below York River, in the night of the 
6th to the 7th of October. That on the right was cut to a length of 
six or seven hundred teises, and was flanked with four redoutes. It 
was executed without any loss being sustained,. because we com- 
menced our works in the left trench, which, although the false attack, 
diverted nevertheless the whole attention of the enemy. The forces 
which the place contained, and the disposition of the men who com- 
manded it, required us to conduct these attacks with much science 
and precaution. I cannot proceed further without passing the great- 
est eulogium on MM. Duportail and de Querenet, who commanded 
the engineers at the breach, and on M. D’Aboville and General Knox, 
who commanded the artillery of the two nations. The American 
army took charge of the trenches on the right, and the French of 
those in the centre and on the left. 

I must render the Americans the justice to say, that they con- 
ducted themselves with that zeal, courage, and emulation, with 
which they were never backward, in the important part of the at- 
tack entrusted to them, and the more so as they were totally ignorant 
of the operations of a siege. 

We set fire with our batteries to one of the enemy’s men-of-war, 
and to three transports which had anchored with the design of at- 
tacking us in the rear. 

During the night of the 14th to the 15th, the trenches were re- 
lieved by the regiments of Gatinois and Royal Deux-Ponts, in com- 
mand of Baron de Viomenil; and we next resolved to attack the re- 
doutes on the left of the enemy. General Washington entrusted to 
La Fayette that of the right, and I entrusted that of the left to M. de 
Viomenil with the French. Four hundred grenadiers came out at the 
head of this attack, commanded by M. Guillaume of the regiment of 
Deux-Ponts, and by M. de 1’Estrapade, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Regiment of Gatinois. M. de Viomenil and La Fayette made such a 
vigorous attack, that the redoutes were carried sword in hand at the 
same moment. The greatest part of the troops who defended them 
were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. The lodgement was ef- 
fected by the junction of these redoutes by communication practised 
to the right of our second parallel. 

The nature of the position of these redoutes allowed of the erec- 
tion of two extra batteries, by the addition of which Lord Corn- 
wallis’s army was now completely hemmed in, and from which also 
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we were able to pour in ricochet projectiles to the body of the place, 
which was within such a limited range that the effect must have been 
most tremendous. Count Guillaume, of the regiment of Deux-Ponts, 
was wounded, as were also Charles de Lameth, Adjutant-General, and 
M. de Gimet, aide-de-camp to La Fayette. 

I will relate here a circumstance which does much honour to the 
bravery of the French grenadiers. The grenadier regiment of 
Gatinois, which had been formed of that of Auvergne, had been 
chosen to open the attack; as soon as it was decided upon, I said 
to them: ‘‘ My brave fellows, if I should want you to-night, I trust 
you will not have forgotten that we serve together in the regiment of 
Auvergne sans tache, an honourable appellation which it has since its 
creation.’’ They replied that, if I would give its former name to 
their regiment, they would die to the last man of them. They kept 
their word, rushed to the attack like lions, and nearly one third of 
them died the death of the brave. M. de Sireuil, a captain in the regi- 
ment, was mortally wounded to the universal regret of his comrades. 
The King, on my request, immediately put his sign-manual to the 
royal ordinance by which the former title of Royal Auvergne was 
restored to this distinguished body of men. 

During the night of the 15th to the 16th, the enemy made a sortie 
with six hundred chosen troops, but, finding all our redoubts well 
manned and on the alert, fell upon a battery of the second parallel, 
and spiked four of its pieces. The Chevalier de Chatelus marched 
up with the reserve, and finally repulsed the sortie. The four pieces, 
which had been badly spiked, were rendered fit for service six hours 
afterwards, and were again used against the place, by our artillery 
in command of General d’Aboville. The Marquis de Saint-Simon was 
wounded at the trenches on the following day, but held out his four 
and twenty hours, refusing constantly to be relieved. 

At length, on the 17th, the enemy offered to parley, and a capitu- 
lation was signed on the 19th of October, by which Lord Cornwallis 
and his army surrendered as prisoners of war. The French and the 
Americans took possession of the two bastions at noon. Two hours 
afterwards the garrison filed off, in battle array, between the two 
armies, and afterwards deposed their arms in piles, together with a 
few colours. Lord Cornwallis being sick, General Ohera filed off at 
the head of the garrison. As he came up to where I was standing, he 
presented his sword to me; I pointed to General Washington, who 
stood opposite to me at the head of the American army, and told him 
that the French army being only an auxiliary on this continent, it 
devolved on the American General to tender him his orders. 

Colonel Laurens, the Vicomte de Noailles, and M. de Granchain, 
had been appointed, by their respective Generals, to draw up the 
articles of this capitulation, in concert with other superior officers of 
Lord Cornwallis’s army. It was signed by General Washington, the 
Count de Rochambeau, and M. de Barras, the latter for and in the 
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name of the Count de Grasse, and was immediately put into execu- 
tion. We found eight thousand prisoners ; seven thousand were regu- 
lar troops and the remainder sailors, two hundred and fourteen pieces 
of cannon, seventy-five of which of cast metal, and twenty-two 
colours. Among the prisoners should be included nearly two thous- 
and sick in the hospitals, all of whom were taken the greatest care of ; 
the others were sent up the country. 

I feel bound, on this occasion, to render justice to the zeal and 
activity of M. Blanchard, of the commissariat department, and 
Messrs. Coste and Robillard, officers of health, who, by their assiduous 
care and attention to the sick and wounded in the military hospital, 
both friends and foes, rendered essential service to humanity in 
the course of these three memorable campaigns. 

I sent off the Duke de Lauzun and the Comte Guillaume, of the 
regiment of the Deux-Ponts, in different frigates, to carry the 
capitulation to France; and M. Tilman, aide-de-camp to General 
Washington, was sent by that general to Congress. 

This affair had scarcely been brought to a conclusion, when the 
English squadron, consisting of twenty-seven sail, appeared, on the 
27th October, off Cape Henry, having on board a corps of troops, 
in command of General Clinton. Having ascertained how totally 
unnecessary were now the reinforcements it conveyed, it immediately 
put to sea again. M. de Grasse’s fleet set sail, on its return to the 
Antilles, on the 4th of November. The troops which had been bor- 
rowed of the Governor of San Domingo were sent back to him, and 
a small light squadron, of which the Romulus was the largest ship, 
was left at York, in command of M. de Villebrune, as being more 
suitable to the operations of the land forces, because it would be 
able to get up to a more narrow part of the rivers, so as, in case of 
need, to find safer moorings. General Washington returned with 
the detachment of troops of the Northern States to his quarters 
on the Hudson, opposite New York. He sent the troops lately in 
command of M. de La Fayette, to reinforce General Green in the 
south. The French remained at York, Glocester, Hampton, and 
Williamsburgh, where they took up the quarters which the enemy 
had counted upon, and repaired the damage done to them by the 
operations of the siege. 


(To be Concluded) 





